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ART. 

Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance ; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city's paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn, 
And wake to-morrow a new morn. 

So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy kings. 
Skirts of angels, starry wings, 
His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 

'T is the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate. 

And, molded of one element 

With the days and firmament, 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 

And live on even terms with Time ; 

Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill. 

Emkrson. 
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TO HER 



WHOSE HAPPY UNION 



OF 



HEAD, HANDS. AND HEART, 



HAS MADE 



ONE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 



THROUGH MANY CHECQUERED YEARS 



TO MY WIFE, 



THIS LITTLE BOOK 



IS, 
WITH FULL AFFECTION, 



DEDICATED 



"MAN and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences 
of each other in the beginning of their conversation ; every little 
thing can blast an infant blossom ; and the breath of the south 
can shake the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to 
curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy ; but when by age and 
consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and have, 
by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, brought 
forth their clusters, they can endure the storms of the north, and 
the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken : so are 
the early unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchful and observant, 
jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word. After the hearts of the man and the wife are 
endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence and experience, 
longer than artifice and pretence can last, there are a great many 
remembrances, and some things present, that dash all little 
unkindnesses in pieces. 

" There is nothing can please a man without love; and if a 
man be wean- of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the 
innocency of an even and a private fortune, or hates peace,, or a 
fmitful year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest 
flowers of Paradise; for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but 
love ; but when a man dwells in love then the breasts of his wife 
are as pleasant as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon ; her 
eyes are as fair as the light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, 
and he can quench his thirst and ease his cares, and lay his sor- 
rows down upon her lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary and 
refectory, and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 

"No man can tell, but he that loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man's heart dance in the pretty conver- 
sation of those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their neces- 
sities, are so many little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society." — Jeremy Taylor. 
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PREFACE. 



THE articles of which this book is made up were originally 
published in " Scribner's Monthly," and it is by the permis- 
sion of the editor that they now appear in an independent form. 
All that the author has to urge in defense of his book has 
been said in the Introduction, and in the book itself. He is aware 
that such purpose as he had in writing it is not clearly understood 
by some of those who have amused themselves with hastily glanc- 
ing over his pages ; but he does not see that much could be gained 
by attempting to make his meaning clearer. Those whose occupa- 
tion and pleasure it is to pick flaws would continue to show their 
ingenuity by finding new objections as soon as the old ones had 
been answered ; and the author likes too well to enjoy himself in his 
own way to deprive others of their means of enjoyment. Even since 
the book was finished there comes a letter, — the hundredth or so, — 
asking to know when it will be published, as the writer hopes 
to find in it that practical information in which the articles, though 
well enough in their way, were sadly wanting, — information, namely, 
as to the prices of the different things described, and their dimen- 
sions in feet and inches. But if the writer of this letter had 
reflected he would have seen that such information, if given, would 
have been practically useless, since no two people ever want 
things of the same size or of the same shape, and that in the 
competition of the shops the same price is never asked for the 
same article in any two places. The author of these pages never 
offered to give any such information. He has only asserted what 
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is strictly true: that when people are spending money in furnish- 
ing their houses, they will find it costs no more to get pretty 
things than ugly things, things that are in good taste than things 
that are in bad taste. The point is, has the buyer taste ? If he 
have, this book may perhaps be of some service to him in show- 
ing him how to use his taste in furnishing his house. If he have 
none, the author confesses, with humility, that he knows no way 
of inoculating him with it. 

The multitude of readers who every month enjoy the wood- 
cuts in " Scribner's Monthly " are not expected to be aware how 
much of the beauty with which this costly illustration is set before 
them is due to the care bestowed upon the printing. But while 
the most careful printing cannot make a bad cut tolerable, careless 
or unskillful printing can spoil a cut on which designers and 
engravers have expended great skill and labor, and it is greatly 
because the cuts in •' Scribner's Monthly " are so well printed that 
the excellence of their drawing and engraving tells as it does in a 
success that has carried the magazine from one end to the other 
of our own country, and made it sought for in Florence and Paris, 
in Edinburgh and London. It is to the long experience and to 
the patient skill of Mr. A. VV. Drake that this excellence in the 
presentation of the wood-cuts is chiefly due, and designers and 
engravers whom misfortune in other quarters has made weary 
of the world, and the maimed and splintered wrecks of whose 
work are scattered along inhospitable shores, smile in pleased 
content when they drop anchor in the safe harbor of "Scrib- 
ner's Monthly." This book, itself, has benefited by Mr. Drake's 
friendly help, the cuts having been printed under his personal 
superintendence. 

The author cares little for his book except so far as it remind' 
him of the pleasant circle in whose company he has written it 
and of the friendships that have grown up and been strengthene< 
while it has been in progress. It is a satisfaction to him to b 
assured that, while it is not possible his own share in the wor 
should please for longer than a fleeting hour (happy if, in th: 
rushing world, it please so long!), his book must long be dear t 
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lovers of art and to all who are interested in the growth of art 
in our America, because it contains the drawing of Francis Lathrop 
and the engraving of Henry Marsh. And he is far prouder of his 
part in bringing a wider public acquainted with their work than 
he ever could be made by any praise bestowed upon his own 
work in any quarter whatever. 

The cover of the book has been designed for it by Mr. Daniel 
Cottier, to whom, as friend and artist, the author has been con- 
stantly indebted for advice and practical help since he first began 
to write these pages. Without him and his House, represented 
here by Mr. James S. Inglis, the book would have wanted much 
that has helped it to win the favor of the public. 

With all its shortcomings, the book is offered to those who are 
interested in the subject, with the hope that they may find some- 
thing in it useful. If it should give to any reader half the 
pleasure the author has had in writing it, he would consider him- 
self well paid. 



INTRODUCTION. 



AMONG the smaller facts that must be taken note of in drawing the 
portrait of these times is the interest a great many people feel 
in everything that is written on the subjects of house-building and 
house-furnishing. There never was a time when so many books 
written for the purpose of bringing the subject of architecture — its 
history, its theory, its practice — down to the level of the popular 
understanding, were produced as in this time of ours. And, from the 
house itself, we are now set to thinking and theorizing about the dress 
and decoration of our rooms : how best to make them comfortable 
and handsome ; and books are written, and magazine and newspaper 
articles, to the end that on a matter which concerns everybody, 
everybody may know what is the latest word. 

When those who have attempted to instruct the public on so 
intimate and personal a subject have looked about for authorities and 
models, they have turned back with one consent to the past, and either 
adopted the usage of old times as a whole, or made it a basis for their 
suggestions, a text for their sermon. But, if we ask where the old- 
time people found their models, we certainly do not get for an answer, 
that they ran to this or that book for them, or that they sought the 
advice of this or that architect. Whatever they did, were it good or 
bad, came out of their own minds, knd was suggested by their own 
wants, and represented their own taste and sense of fitness. 

Now, we have the same faculties that the men who lived before us 
had, just as we have the same desires and needs, and we have only to 
go to work in the same way in order to produce the same results. 
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Just let us consult our own desires and needs, and refuse to be governed 
by those of other people. And let us refuse to take what is offered 
to us, if it does not suit our needs or our purses, and learn not to fear 
being sent to Coventry for our refusal. 

The best plan is to know first, as near as may be, how we ought 
to live externally, and then to surround ourselves with the things best 
suited for that mode of life, whatever it may be. This, however, 
commonplace as it sounds, is so seldom done, that it must be thought 
a thing extremely difficult to do. Look about you, reader, and ask 
yourself, how many people you know who live as they really like to 
live, and let the world go by. There are such people. I know such 
in my own circle, but there are not many of them, and it certainly is 
not the way of the world at large. But, whoever will try the experi- 
ment will find the reward in peace, and serenity, and real comfort, so 
abounding, that it will be no longer a query with him whether he shall 
continue it or not. And he will find that the question of furniture 
will disappear from the catalogue of vexations, because there is always 
provision in the world for every reasonable want. Every country, 
too, has its own models, and was at one time satisfied with its own — 
that is, the mass of the people were satisfied, though in every country, 
at all times, the rich have preferred something borrowed and exotic. 

" I would give thilke Morpheus 

« • • • • 

If he woll make me sleepe alite, 
Of downe of pure doves white 
I woll give him a feather bed, 
Raied with gold, and right well cled 
In fine black sattin d'outremere ; 
And many a pillow, and every bere, 
Of cloth of raines to slepe on soft, 
Him there not need to turne oft." 

Their satins must come from over seas, and homespun will not do, 
but they must go for cloth to some foreign town of Rennes, else they 
cannot rest in their beds. But the charm of every house is to find 
the people in it self-contained, and taking their pleasure and then 
comfort where they can, in the things that come to them, rather ir 
what they have had to seek painfully and far. 
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Yet it is not worth while to ignore the fashion altogether, nor to 
insist on having things entirely different from those our neighbors 
have. I know there is a great deal of ridicule expended upon people 
who follow the fashion ; but we ought to reflect that not to follow the 
fashion (the question is now of ways of living, of dress, and of man- 
ners) is found, in the long run, to be expensive, not only in money, 
but in time, and really takes away our attention too much from matters 
better worth while. The young man who gave his whole mind to 
the tying of his cravat could not, of course, give any of his mind to 
higher things ; and if we fuss too much, or fuss at all, for that matter, 
over our coats, and trowsers, and gloves, and hats, we soon find we 
are on the wrong road. It is no better to worry ourselves over our 
house-furniture, and to insist upon having ideal and faultless surround- 
ings. If we have things about us different from what the way of the 
world provides, it ought to be because we came across them naturally, 
and liked them, not because we were trying to be peculiar. 

This is the good general rule, and the following it would help 
settle many difficulties that we hear people complaining of every day. 
Much of the trouble we have in getting furniture to suit us comes 
from our wanting things that do not suit us. We must have some- 
thing that somebody else has or has not. We must either follow the 
fashion or lead the fashion. The last thing we think of is to please 
ourselves. A young couple heroically determined that when they 
were married they would live as comfortably as they could on the 
smallest income that would be theirs ; and that for no fashion's sake, 
nor for any fidgety conventional friend's sake, would they go to any 
expense that would give them a minute's uneasiness. The husband 
was a professional man, fond of books and pictures ; the wife was 
womanly, pleased in her own work, in her books and stitchery, and 
could touch the piano ; and when evening came was pleased with what 
pleased him. " Flats " had not yet been introduced, and between a 
"whole house" and a boarding-house (the latter the last resort of 
despairing young married people) there seemed no middle ground, nor 
was any, until it occurred to one of them — they never could tell which 
one it was to whom the happy thought was due — to take a whole 
house and live in the upper floors, and, reserving a corner of the cellar 
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for coals, to let the rest of the house to somebody else. This they 
did, and straightway went to work to furnish their floor with the best- 
looking furniture they could get without hunting too far. In the artist 
circle, and the circle of young lawyers and budding literary folk, and 
architects, and the Utopians generally, this upper floor became a 
synonym for domestic paradise ; and, indeed, a prettier place had not 
then been seen in New- York. But it soon became whispered abroad 
— that is, in the course of two years or so — that anxious friends, 
moving in the upper circles of society, and sadly missing the aid and 
comfort these two were to have brought to those benighted regions, 
had so fretted and worried these happy young people, and had teased 
them so about the world, and what it was saying, and what it was 
thinking about doing, that at last they wearily succumbed, and let a 
fine house be bought for them, as ugly and anti-domestic as a New- 
York brown-stone front knows so well to be ; and there they went, 
and there a charming and successful experiment came to a common- 
place ending. 

Suppose this an imaginary story ; but it is a type of the trouble 
everybody finds in living in his own way. Society does not regard 
with approval such departure from the common road, and the ruts are 
made so easy for us all to roll along in, there is small temptation to 
risk upsetting by trying unaccustomed paths. 

However, my purpose is not to recommend eccentricity, nor even 
a modified Bohemianism. I have no mission to preach a crusade 
against luxury and bad taste ; nor have I a hope that anything I can 
say will bring back simplicity and good taste. I am not at all sure 
that my own taste is good, or that I can depend upon its being good 
at all times. If I am pushed to the wall with a question as to my 
right to be heard in this matter, I can only say that, after much tribu- 
lation, I have reached a point where simplicity seems to me a good 
part of beauty, and utility only beauty in a mask; and I have no 
prouder nor more pretending aim than to suggest how this truth may 
be expressed in the furniture and decoration of our homes. 
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Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 

Is weather proof; 
Under the sparres of which I lie 

Both soft, and dric; 
Where thou, my chamber for to ward, 

Hast set a guard 
Of harmlesse thoughts, to watch and keep 

Me, while I sleep. 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 
And yet the threshold of my doore 

Is worne by th' poore, 
Who thither come, ana freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 

And kitchin 's small : 
A little butterie, and therein 

A little byn, 
Which keeps my little loafe of bread 

Unchipt, unflead ; 
Some brittle sticks of thorne or briar 

Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coale I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confesse too, when I dine, 

The pulse is thine, 
And all those other bits, that bee 

There placed by Thee; 
The worts, the purslain, and the messe 

Of water cresse 
Which of thy kindnessc thou hast sent ; 

And my content 
Makes those, and my beloved beet 

To be more sweet. 
'T is Thou that crownest my glittering hearth 

With guiltlesse mirthe, 
And givest me wassaile bowls to drink, 
Spic'd to the brink. 

Lord, "t is thy plenty-dropping hand 

That soiles my land, 
And giv'st me, for my bushell sowne, 

Twice ten for one ; 
Thou mak'st my teeming hen to lay 

Her egg each day ; 
Besides my healthful ewes to bear 

Me twins each yeare ; 

The while the conduits of my kine 

Run creame for wine: 

All these, and better thou dost send 

Me, to this end, 
That I should render, for my part, 

A thank full heart ; 
Which, fir'd with incense, I resigne 

As wholly Thine ; 
But the acceptance, that must be, 

O Lord, by Thee. Herrick. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ENTRANCE. 

A few words, in the beginning, about the " Hall," as, in 
our American love of fine names, we are wont to call 
what, in nine cases out of ten, even in houses of pretension, 
is nothing but an entry or passage-way. A hall (aula) 
must be a large room, large at least in proportion to the 
size of the house ; and such a hall it is rare to see in our 
modern city houses. Our old-fashioned houses had often 
halls ; I remember some in houses about the Common in 
Boston, and some in old towns like Gloucester and Hing- 
ham, that were handsome, and that, seen to-day, give a 
pleasant idea of the comfort and substantial elegance 
enjoyed by many not over-rich people in old times, when 
the population was not so thick as it is to-day. In city 
houses, particularly in New- York, where I believe we are 
more scrimped for room, and where even the richest people 
are obliged to squeeze themselves into a less number of 
square feet than in any other city in the world calling 
itself great, there is often a sufficient excuse for these 
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Dining Room. 
16X20 



dismal, narrow, ill-lighted entry-ways, but there is no 
excuse for them in our country houses. As in meeting a 
man or a woman, so in entering a house, the first impres- 
sion generally goes a great way in shaping our judgment. 
If, on passing the door, we find our- 
selves in a passage six feet wide, 
with a hat-stand on one side reduc- 
ing it to four feet, and the bottom 
step of the staircase coming to within 
six feet of the door-way in front of 
us, and a gaselier dropping to within 
a foot of our head, we get an im- 
pression of something that is not 
precisely generosity, and which is not 
removed either by finding the draw- 
ing-room overfurnished, or by the 
fact that the hat-rack was made by 
Herter, that the carpet on the stairs 
is Wilton, and that the gaselier is one 
of Tiffany's imported masterpieces. 

Of course, none of us are to blame 
for the smallness of our entry-ways. 
Our landlords must be called to 
account for this defect, and all they 
can say in excuse is, that house- 

Hlan of a New- York Huuso. 

No. i. building is a thing partly 01 neces- 

sity and partly of fashion. " When there was ground 
enough," the landlords will say, "when lots 25 x 100 were 
the rule, and not, as now, the exception, we built good-sized 
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have anything but narrow entry-ways — a hall is out of 
the question." This is not exactly as the landlords say. 
There are houses in New- York — I once had a friend who 
lived in one, and I always recall the little box with pleasure 
— which, though among the very smallest, are better 
provided in the way of hall than many of the largest 
dwellings. The house I speak of had an entry that might 
fairly be called a hall, for it was sixteen feet wide, and 
nearly as long: the accompanying plan (No. i) will show 
how it was obtained. The house was sixteen feet wide, 
and, as will be seen, the first floor was taken up with the 
dining-room, pantry, staircase, and the hall. The second 
floor had two rooms, one in front and one at the rear, 
with a large open hall (not a dark room) between them, 
and above were the bedrooms in two stories. 

All I am concerned with now is the arrangement of the 
first floor, which seems to me, if we must have small houses, 
one that met satisfactorily the demands both of comfort 
and of good looks. On entering the front door — the house 
was what is called an " English basement," and the sill of 
the front door was only eighteen inches from the sidewalk 
— we found ourselves in a narrow vestibule, the outer door 
of which was always wholly or one-half open. The inner 
door being passed, there was a generous, hospitable space, 
which was thus disposed of. The vestibule was, as the 
reader will see, taken off this open space, and the recess 
formed by the left side of the vestibule and the left wall 
of the house was used as a bay-window to be filled with 
plants. Against the right-hand wall there was nothing 
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placed, in order that the line from the front door to the 
stairs might be unobstructed, but some framed engravings 
were hung there, while against the opposite wall, was a 
table with a generous mirror — for, to parody Emerson, 
"All mankind loves a looking-glass" — and pegs for hats, 
and a rack for umbrellas. A settee stood against the end 
wall of the pantry, and this was all the little hall contained. 
With its ample space, its dark painted and shellacked 
floor shining beyond the edges of one of those pretty rugs 
made in Philadelphia of the clippings of tapestry carpets, 
its box of ivy in the window, its shining mirror, and its 
two Braun autotypes, I am sure there was no hall in the 
city, no matter how rich the man it might belong to, that 
had a more cheerful, hospitable look than that of my 
friend's house. 

Even there, however, pains were taken to keep every- 
thing down. Sixteen feet square is a sizable hall, but it 
may be made to look small — as any room may — by being 
furnished with things out of proportion. Heavy-framed 
pictures or engravings on the walls, or sprawling patterns 
on the oil-cloth or the carpet, large pieces of furniture, 
fashionably clumsy, gawkily designed a-la-mode, and a 
bouncing gaselier in mid-air, will make a mere cubby-hole 
out of a room which by judicious treatment could get full 
credit for all its cubic inches. Remembering this, the hall 
I speak of was furnished with only those things that were 
really needed (the plant-stand and the prints must be 
excepted), and these were made to suit themselves to the 
situation. The mirror was a large, generous-looking affair 
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(almost a horse-glass, as the English cabinet-makers of 
the last century translated cheva /-glass), and the shelf 
under it was rather long and narrow, — a shelf of mahogany 




supported on brackets of the same wood. The 1 
umbrella-rack was an affair of the same sort as the Moor- 
ish gun-rack shown in cut No. 3, with pegs for the hats, 
and rests for the umbrellas and canes. This Moorish 
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gun-rack, Mr. Lathrop has copied from a photograph of 
one of Regnault's pictures, "The Guardian of the Harem," 
an Algerian subject It would make, with the shelf above 
it, a most convenient hat-and-umbrella-rack for the entry; 
but, of course, its pleasantest use would be to support some 
choice arms on the rack, and vases, or casts, on the 
shelves. With the Turks and Algerians these shelves are 
common enough, and they are painted all over in bright, 
harmonious colors; flowers and ornaments on a blue or 
green-blue ground — the same sort of decoration that is 
seen on their camphor trunks, and on cradles and family 
chests and cupboard doors in Germany. If it could only 
be done well by our ordinary painters — if they had the 
natural eye and feeling for it which even these rough 
Turks and rude Fatherland peasants have, we could get a 
little more color and cheerfulness into our rooms. 

These racks look coarsely made, seen near at hand, 
and the decoration is rather coarse also, but they are well 
designed, and the painting on them is effective. I wish 
they were more easily to be had. What a difference it 
shows in the taste of the two peoples, that, both of them, 
feeling the want of a contrivance of this sort, these barba- 
rians, as we absurdly call them, should have supplied their 
want by a device at once pretty and convenient (and 
cheap as ours, at home, no doubt), while we are content 
with ugly things made of tiresome walnut, with hooks of 
brass or iron, convenient enough, but unnecessarily ugly. 
However, if one prefers something with a modern European 
look, there is a contrivance, made in Vienna, of Russia 
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leather — two broadish strips of leather edged with brass, 
with a brass ring at the end of each to hang it by, and 
with brass hooks projecting from its face, on which either 
umbrella and cane, or hat and bonnet, can be suspended. 
This affair is pretty enough, but it has rather a temporary 
appearance, and can hardly be seriously recommended for a 
hall or entry-way that is much used. But there is really 
no need to fall back on one of the ungainly structures of 
wood or iron that are so much in use. 

If one has only a passage-way to deal with, as is the 
case in nine houses out of ten, all that can be done is, to 
study the same simplicity. The mirror and hat-rack shown 
in cut No. 2, with the little bench beneath it, is taken from 
an entry that is even narrower than is common with us. 
But, while these things answer all needs, they seem to take 
up no room at all. And they are so pretty that the 
glance one gives at them prevents our noticing the narrow- 
ness of the space in which they stand. 

The settee in the entry of my friend's house was of 
Chinese make — teak-wood, with a marble seat and with a 
circular slab of marble ornamenting the back. At that 
time such settees were uncommon, as was all Chinese furni- 
ture; but it can always be found nowadays at Sypher's 
where there are often some very handsome pieces. If on* 
should find the settees too large (and they are too larg< 
for the rooms of most of us), there are arm-chairs of th< 
same material that look well in small space, and giv< 
distinction to the most unpretending entry. Teak-wood 
and-marble does not sound like a comfortable combination 
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but these settees and arm-chairs are comfortable, though 
there is nothing soft about them. They are not recom- 
mended for the parlor or sitting-room, however, but only 
for the hall, where it is true their comfort will be wasted 
on messenger-boys, book-agents, the census-man, and the 
bereaved lady who offers us soap at merely nominal prices, 
with the falsetto story of her woes thrown in. As visitors 
of this class are the only ones who will sit in the hall, 
considerations of comfort may be allowed to yield to 
picturesqueness, and any chair or bench that gives us that 
will serve, since, being designed to sit on, there will surely 
be comfort enough left for the occasion. If a lighter seat 
is wanted, there are several sorts that may be picked up ; 
a Venetian chair — either the antiques themselves, or the 
modern copies — the seat, back, and supports (one before 
and one behind) all made of flat pieces of wood, inlaid 
with pearl or ivory, or carved with bold carving, or pierced, 
and the solid parts decorated with color. These chairs 
(unless it be the richly carved ones) are not necessarily 
costly, the painted ones ought to be cheap, but the finer 
kinds are by no means uncommon at such shops as those 
of Mr. Sypher or Mr. Hawkins. 

Cut No. 4 is a drawing of an inlaid Italian chair — 
which may be recommended for the entry or hall. This 
example is perhaps too costly for the purses of most, of us ; 
but it was the only one within reach, — it belongs to the 
Messrs. Cottier, — and serves to show the model I had in 
my mind. Some of these chairs are made of a lighter 
wood, and inlaid all over with mother-of-pearl, arranged in 
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• geometrical patterns. These are manufactured to this day 
in Italy, and can be bought there at reasonable prices ; 
but such things are not regular importations, and if they 
are found in our shops, — in Sypher's or Hawkins's, for 
instance, — they have been 
bought by those dealers at 
some family break-up, or 
from some traveler parting 
with his old trophies, and 
now off for fresh fields and 
pastures new. Some pretty 
stools of wood, thickly in- 
laid with mother - of- pearl, 
were in the Egyptian and 
Morocco Departments at the 
Exhibition ; but they had 
hardly time to alight from 
their journey before they 
were picked up by diligent 
seekers after things out of 
the common. Another vari- 
ety of this chair comes from 
Italy, and, keeping the same 
N " 4 general shape, varies the 

flat surface with much bold carving. These chairs are 
often met with; but. of course, they vary in quality of 
design. Still, I have several times seen chairs with old 
Italian carving at Sypher's that I, for one, should be glad 
to own. Such pieces will, in most cases, prove to have 
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descended from New- York families who, thirty or forty 
years ago, came home from Europe, where they had been 
living, keeping house, and- educating their children, and 
who found it not unprofitable to bring back much of their 
household gear with them. 

Cut No. 5 is a good chair for a hall, and comfortable, 

too. for a writing-chair. This example came from the 

Lawrence Room" of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

In Mrs. Oliphant's "The Makers of Florence" there is 
a pretty cut of Savonarola's cell in the convent of San 
Marco, showing his desk at which he worked, and, in front 
of it, a chair similar to this. 

Another chair, called Che 
Abbot's chair, from a model 
existing. I believe, at Glas- 
tonbury, used to be occa- 
sionally seen in our curios- 
ity shops ; but, of late, I 
have not met with one of 
them. 

What ought to be sought 
for in arranging a hall or 
entry is, I think, to give a 
pleasing look to the house 
at the very entrance. How 

many halls look as if the house had put its hands behind 
its back, and met you with a pursed-up mouth, and a 
"What's your business?" Nobody ought to be willing to 
have visitors get that impression. Even the messenger-boy 
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will start off with more alacrity when he hears your signal, 
if he remembers the Turkish gun-rack or the photograph 
of Diirer's rabbit in your entry, and the bereaved soap- 
vender may moderate her falsetto a little in the cheerful 
company of your flowers. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I will describe 
more in detail the lower story of my friend's house, . at the 
risk of leaving the decorators ground for that of the archi- 
tect. This floor was only ten feet in height, but even this 
is too high for an easy stairs, unless more room is given 
for it on the floor than is common. Perhaps, however, the 
builders wife had been a martyr to the ladder-stairs of 
our city houses, and, thinking of her, he let his nineteen 
steps stretch along sixteen feet, so that with risers a little 
over six inches, and treads a little over ten inches, the 
ascent was reasonably easy. The supports of the hand-rail 
were of iron, and were screwed to the casing outside the 
steps, so that the width of the stairs was not intruded 
upon. This is the way the balusters are fixed to the 
stairs in all the new houses in Paris, and it works well in 
practice. The newel-post was made as light as possible, 
consistent with its duties, instead of, as is the rule in New- 
York generally, being made as heavy as can be contrived. 
The passage to the dining-room, between the stairs and 
the pantry, was eight feet wide, leaving three feet for the 
stairs and five feet for the pantry, which was, however, 
nearly sixteen feet long. This pantry contained a dumb- 
waiter, a silver- tub, and a china-closet; it was lighted, or 
aired rather, for the gas was always going, by a pretty 
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lunette window in the end facing the front door, and by 
a window on the side opposite the stairs. 

The dining-room was sixteen feet wide (the full width of 
the house) and twenty feet deep. As sixteen feet is scrimp 
width for a dining-room, unless (as a servant said lately to 
a lady who wanted to hire her) "you do your own 
reachin'," it would have been a mistake to diminish it still 
further by putting a chimney-pier on either side. The 
builder had, therefore, carried up his chimney between the 
windows, — a great improvement every way, although not, I 
believe, an economical one in building. The end wall of the 
house had to be much thicker in order to prevent the air 
in the chimney chilling in cold weather, but, both externally 
and internally, the advantage was all on the side of 
good looks. The chimney was so managed as to be a 
handsome feature, and within, the thick walls gave the old- 
fashioned window-seat, which every young lover of reading 
knows the pleasure of. Besides, on entering the dining- 
room, in the season of fires, the family saw the welcome 
hearth and the bright mirror; and, when all were seated, 
the fire was in no ones way. The servant had room 
enough to go about the table without squeezing, and the 
served had room enough and to spare. On the whole, this 
was a comfortable house, in spite of its "only sixteen feet," 
and the wonder is, that the general plan, with whatever 
modification and improvement can be devised, is not more 
followed, since we are all the time building narrow houses. 

Just a word about the way of lighting these small entries 
of ours. The gas-fixtures, which depend from the ceiling, 
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lunette window in the end facing the front door, and by 
a window on the side opposite the stairs. 

The dining-room was sixteen feet wide (the full width of 
the house) and twenty feet deep. As sixteen feet is scrimp 
width for a dining-room, unless (as a servant said lately to 
a lady who wanted to hire her) "you do your own 
reaching " it would have been a mistake to diminish it still 
further by putting a chimney-pier on either side. The 
builder had, therefore, carried up his chimney between the 
windows, — a great improvement every way, although not, I 
believe, an economical one in building. The end wall of the 
house had to be much thicker in order to prevent the air 
in the chimney chilling in cold weather, but, both externally 
and internally, the advantage was all on the side of 
good looks. The chimney was so managed as to be a 
handsome feature, and within, the thick walls gave the old- 
fashioned window-seat, which every young lover of reading 
knows the pleasure of. Besides, on entering the dining- 
room, in the season of fires, the family saw the welcome 
hearth and the bright mirror; and, when all were seated, 
the fire was in no one's way. The servant had room 
enough to go about the table without squeezing, and the 
served had room enough and to spare. On the whole, this 
was a comfortable house, in spite of its "only sixteen feet," 
and the wonder is, that the general plan, with whatever 
modification and improvement can be devised, is not more 
followed, since we are all the time building narrow houses. 

Just a word about the way of lighting these small entries 
of ours. The gas-fixtures, which depend from the ceiling, 
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are almost all too large, and are clumsy and meaningless in 
design. They are inconvenient to light and to put out, and, 
in overcoat time, are responsible for many a scarified knuckle, 
the entry-ways being seldom large enough to swing a coat 
in, and the gas-fixtures 
hanging low. A simple 
bracket like the one shown 
in cut No. 6 is the best 
for ordinary purposes. It 
is both convenient and 
handsome. In one case 
we know of, an old-fash- 
ioned hall lantern has 
been furbished up and 
turned into a gas-burner; but this was partly from economy 
(the lantern, when all was done, costing much more than 
the most expensive bronze chandelier!) and partly from a 
desire to keep an old piece. It will be found, however, 
that a gas-burner which shall meet all requirements of 
usefulness, right size, and good taste, is a difficult thing to 
discover. 

It was not only the Eastern people who had the hospi- 
table custom of offering a guest water for washing, when 
he entered the house. The custom passed over into 
Europe, with others as hospitable, and descended down to 
a time quite near our own. Of course, the offer to show 
a guest to a room where he can repair any damages that 
may have occurred on the road between his own house 
and that of his host, and can put on the last touches of 



preparation for dinner, is a regular part of our own cere- 
monial, and is perhaps our translation of the Eastern rite. 
But our ancestors were in this, as in many things, more 
direct than we, and this very directness made many of 
their ways more comfortable. If they did not keep up the 
actual servant, with ewer, basin, and towel, they put these 
utensils where the visitor could get them without trouble, 
and they made them so attractive to look at that even if 
there were no servants to offer them, they pleasantly 
offered themselves. The vignette at the side of this page 
— a corner from Albert Durer's wood-cut, "The Birth of 
the Virgin," drawn from the original by Mr. Lathrop, and 
engraved by Mr. King — will hint to the reader, in a rude 
way, how the old people used to 
contrive to do their hospitality — 
one point of it, at least — by proxy. 
In a niche, sometimes, as here, 
but as often against the plain 
wall, they suspended a hollow ball 
of brass or copper from a chain, 
and provided it with a cock. Be- 
low this globe there was fastened 
against the wall a basin or trough, 
which, in some cases, as in this 
of St. Anna's House, was provided 
with a pipe by which the water No, 7. 

that had been used could be run off. In old Dutch pictures, 
iliesc vessels arc to be seen of different shapes and sizes, 
and, as their use has lately been revived, we find modern 
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artists also painting them. There was a pretty water-color 
at Goupil's lately, in which one of these vessels, large and 
handsome, and made of faience, was the hero. When 
pottery began to be employed in the place of metal, these 
"cisterns," as they were called, were made of earthenware, 
and even of porcelain, and with their bold forms and 
picturesque ornamentation, they were 
certainly handsome pieces of furniture, 
and useful as handsome. In Jacque- 
mart's pretty little book, " Les Mer- 
veilles de la Ceramique," there is a 
good example engraved, and they are 
produced to-day as a regular article 
of manufacture by the French houses 
that make a specialty of reviving old 
styles in earthenware and porcelain. 

Cut No. 7 .shows one of these 
earthenware cisterns that is in actual 
use in an American country-house, 
where it is set up on the porch, and is 
No - 8 - found of great use in the summer time- 

Cut No. 9 is a translation, by Mr. King, of the first 
drawing made by Mr. Sandier for these articles. This little 
wash-stand was not intended for a bedroom, but for a 
small room off a hall or entry-way, where a person might 
wash his hands without the trouble of going upstairs. It 
is very simply made of four uprights cut out at the upper 
ends to receive the basin, and held together by a shelf 
half-way down, which holds the soap-tray, and by two braces 
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at the foot. There is no decoration beyond a slight 
molding on the edges of the shelf and a little cutting on 
the upper and lower ends of the uprights. The towel is 
on an old-fashioned roller. 
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" The messenger made haste and found Argalus at a 
castle of his own, sitting in a parlor with the fair Parthenia; 
he reading aloud the stories of Hercules, she by him, as to 
hear him read ; but while his eyes looked on the book, she 
looked on his eyes, sometimes staying him with some pretty 
question, not so much to be resolved of the doubt as to give 
him occasion to look upon her. A happy couple, he joying 
in her, she joying in herself because she enjoyed him ; both 
increased their riches by giving to each other, each making 
one life double because they made a double life one, where 
desire never wanted satisfaction nor satisfaction ever bred 
satiety : he ruling because she would obey ; or, rather, because 
she would obey, he therein ruling." — Sidney's Arcadia. 



" Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
prattling river before; on one side a meadow, on the other a 
green. Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little inclos- 
ure: the elms and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible 
beauty. My house consisted of but one story, and was 
covered with thatch, which gave it an air of great snugness; 
the walls on the inside were nicely whitewashed, and my 
daughters undertook to adorn them with pictures of their 
own designing. Though the same room served us for parlor 
and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, as it 
was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, plates and 
coppers being well scoured and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture." — The Vicar of Wakefield. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LIVING-ROOM. 

I use the word " Living- Room " instead of "Parlor," 
because I am not intending to have anything to say 
about parlors. As these chapters are not written for rich 
people's reading, and as none but rich people can afford to 
have a room in their houses set apart for the pleasures of 
idleness, nothing would be gained by talking about such 
rooms. I should like to persuade a few young people who 
are just pushing their life-boat off shore to venture into 
deeper and more adventurous seas, that it will make their 
home a great deal more cheerful and home-like if they 
concentrate their leisure, in-door hours in one place, and 
do not attempt to keep up a room in which they themselves 
shall be strangers, and which will make a stranger of every 
friend who comes into it Happily, the notion that such a 
room is absolutely necessary to every respectable family is 
no longer so prevalent, nor held so binding as it once was. 
A good many people who were children in New England 
fifty years ago will remember the disagreeable parlor of 
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the period, into which they were only permitted to go on 
Sunday afternoons, though they often forgot to go there 
even on that grim holiday, but preferred the nursery or, 
may be, the kitchen, where there was nothing too good to 
use, and some comfort might be had. The country houses 
were worse in this respect than the city houses; yet 
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they had this advantage, that, besides the unused parlor, 
there was almost always a real living-room, and it was 
oftenest on the sunny side of the house, the shady side 
being chosen for the parlor, whose carpet must not be 
exposed to the danger of fading by the admission of the 
sun. In the country, then, one could easily forget the 
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existence of the parlor, and the real life of the family went 
cheerily on without it The parlor was opened on Sundays, 
on Thanksgiving-day, for funerals, for weddings, and on the 
one or two occasions in the year when the awful solemnity 
of a formal " party " was gone through ; but it was carefully 
shunned on more cheerful occasions, such as tea-fights, 
candy-pulls, sleighing-parties, and other "good times." 
But in the cities, the living-room was sacrificed to the 
social necessities, and was generally upstairs or down-stairs, 
the main floor being given to the dining-room and parlor. 
How much money has been wasted, how much capital 
let lie idle, in furnishing and keeping up these ceremo- 
nial deserts ! They are useless and out of place in the 
houses of nine-tenths of our Americans. They rightly 
belong to those houses where a great deal of merely formal 
social intercourse is carried on, where domestic life does 
not have time to exist, or where the position of the family 
is such that provision has to be made for a life apart from 
the domestic life. How few families among our people are 
in this last condition ! Yet I could fill all my chapter with 
illustrations of the absurd way in which the comfort and 
domestic happiness of families have been destroyed or 
hindered by the supposed need of making provision for a 
social life outside the home life of the family. The best 
room in the house is taken for the use of strangers, fur- 
nished with articles that are avowedly too expensive to 
be used, and the cost of which makes a serious hole in 
the marriage-money, and a double interest has to be paid 
on this expenditure — one in cash, the other in just so 
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much subtraction made from the sincerity and naturalness 
that ought to rule in our daily life. 

Let us begin, then, with the frank abandonment of any 
formal parlor, but, taking the largest, and pleasantest, and 
most accessible room in the house, let us give it up to the 
wife and children in the day-time, and to the meeting of the 
whole family when evening comes. There is not much need 
at the present time to emphasize this suggestion, for it is one 
which experience and necessity have already made to a good 
many people ; and now that the problem " How to get a 
dwelling at a rent within moderate means" is being solved 
by the increase of " flats" and " apartment houses," the 
"parlor" must be given up, there being no provision made 
for it in the common plans. But it is by no means my 
notion that the living-room should be a homely, matter-of- 
fact apartment, consecrated to the utilities, while the Muses 
and Graces are left to amuse themselves in the hall. On 
the contrary, we want in the living-room, for a foundation, 
that the furniture shall be the best designed and best made 
that we can afford, all of it necessary to our comfort, and 
intended to be used; not an article to be allowed that does 
not earn its living, and cannot prove its right to be there. 
These wants being first provided for, we will then admit 
the ornarfient of life — casts, pictures, engravings, bronzes, 
books, chief nourishers in life's feast; but in the beginning 
these are to be few, and the greatest care is to be taken 
in admitting a new-comer. The room ought to represent 
the culture of the family, — what is their taste, what feeling 
they have for art; it should represent themselves, and not 
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other people; and the troublesome fact is, that it will and 
must represent them, whether its owners would let it or no. 
After they have secured the few pieces of furniture that 
must be had, and made sure that they are what they ought 
to be, if the young people have some money left to get a 
picture, an engraving, or a cast, they ought to go to work 
to supply this want as seriously as they would the other, 
which seems the more necessary, but in reality is not a 
bit more necessary. I look upon this living-room as an 
important agent in the education of life; it will make a 
great difference to the children who grow up in it, and to 
all whose experience is associated with it, whether it be a 
beautiful and cheerful room, or a homely and bare one, 
or a merely formal and conventional one. All that gives 
dignity or poetry to this subject, or makes it allowable for 
a reasonable man to give much thought to it, is its relation 
to education. For it has a serious relation to education, 
and plays an important part in life, and, therefore, deserves 
to be thought about a great deal more than it is. It 
is no trifling matter, whether we hang poor pictures on 
our walls or good ones, whether we select a fine cast or a 
second-rate one. We might almost as well say it makes 
no difference whether the people we live with are first-rate 
or second-rate. 

But we are not yet come to the pictures and casts. 
We must do with our imaginary room as we would do 
with the real one — get it furnished first; provide it with 
limbs and members before we put a soul into it Let us 
begin, then, with a word or two about carpets. The camp 
7 
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of young married people is divided into two factions on 
the question: "Whether to have carpets or rugs?" Rugs 
have novelty on their side, and that is nine points in 
fashions law, but there is, I think, much more to be said 
for them than simply that "they are the latest thing out" 
Carpets are associated, in the minds of many of us, with 
ideas of comfort in early days ; the custom of having them 
came over from England, and was kept up here, partly 
because of inherited ideas of what was comfortable ; partly 
because the condition of domestic life that made them 
serviceable in England existed here as well as there; and 
for another reason, apart from these, if, indeed, it were not 
rather the effect than the cause — I mean the poor way in 
which we make our floors of planks, too wide, and badly 
joined. Even in our best New-York houses the floors are 
meanly laid, and in the second and third class houses they 
are so bad that they must be covered with carpets whether 
the occupants wish it or no. 

I suppose the housekeeper's argument for carpets is 
akin to her argument for "tidies" and "slips," and the 
other expedients by which the great enemy, "dirt," is 
imagined to be circumvented. Carpets are great hiders of 
dirt and dust, and a new broom easily restores them when 
too much dirt and dust are collected on their surface. But, 
then, they are great holders of dirt and dust as well, and 
apart from the waste of money in covering places that do 
not need covering, the question of health involved in the 
use of carpets is a very serious one. The large pieces 
of furniture, that in all our rooms stand against the 
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wall — the sofas, the piano-fortes, the sideboards, the book- 
cases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the wash-stands, the 
bureaus — do not need the carpet under them; the carpet 
on which they stand represents just so much wasted 
money, and yet we go on putting down yards of carpet 
where they are never seen, where the dust collects, and 
is only attacked in weekly sweepings, and where it keeps 
a sort of color, while the rest changes color and fades. 
Let any one give a rug a fair trial, and he will find for 
himself how much less dust is made in the room, how 
much more easily the room is kept clean, and how much 
more manageable the furniture is when the time for 
sweeping or dusting comes round. 

The principal objection to rugs is their first cost, which, 
for good ones, is as yet considerable. I do not like to 
see several rugs in a room, but prefer one large one, large 
enough, that is, to cover the whole floor, up to, or nearly 
up to, the large pieces of furniture. In no case should 
any one of these large pieces rest upon the rug, for it 
ought to be an every-day, or at least an #;y-day matter, 
to turn it up and brush underneath it, or to roll it up and 
carry it out on a balcony to be shaken or swept, and this 
will never be if some heavy table or piano, or book-case, 
has to be dislodged for the purpose. Where there are 
several smallish rugs in a room, or even several of good 
size, so long as in either case they do not cover the whole 
of the free floor, they are apt to prove impediments — to 
trip up children and old people, and they destroy the 
unity of the room, give it a patchy look, which is a 
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thing important to avoid. It is better, on all accounts, to 
buy a rug large enough to cover all of the floor we wish 
to cover, even if it strain our purse a little, for a good 
rug will last a life-time, and, indeed, I know rugs that are 
well on their way to last a second life-time. The best 
Turkey, Persian, and Smyrna rugs are made by hand, of 
pure wool, and are so thick that if, as sometimes happens 
in their own country, a brazier of coals is upset on one of 
them, the charred portion, which, in the case of a Brussels 
carpet, could never be effaced, will disappear after a few 
days' wear. After much using a good Eastern rug, walking 
on the best body Brussels is like walking on the wooden 
floor to the feeling. To an artistic eye, too (and how 
much of this writing must be content with the judgment 
and approval of artistic people ! ), an Eastern rug that is 
handsome to begin with, grows handsomer with time and 
use, and even one that was a little staring and pertinacious 
at first, gets toned down and subdued by being long walked 
over, just as if it were a human being. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there are ugly 
Eastern rugs as well as ugly Western carpets. The Turks, 
especially, who sell a great many carpets to England, and 
nowadays to America, often ship a lot that are so bad, we 
must believe their rascally makers have learned of some 
French artist the phrase: "Anything is good enough for 
those Americans." But the Turkey carpets proper are only 
good when the weavers confine themselves to reds and 
blues, though they sometimes do a very successful thing in 
mustard-yellow, but the true shade of this is rare. 
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Just a word more as to the color of the rugs to be 
employed. The Eastern designers know too much, or have 
too correct an instinct, to use a great deal of white in their 
designs; they get all the light and brightness they want 
without it, and even when they use white it is not pure 
white, but gray, and used with extreme economy at that; at 
least in all the successful carpets. It is true, these Eastern 
carpets are sometimes found with what is called a white 
ground, and these are among the handsomest, especially 
when they come from Persia: but the white, in the first 
place, is not white, but some tint that only looks white by 
force of juxtaposition, and, then, what there is of it is used 
in so bold a way and so broken up, that all we feel, in 
looking at it, is, that it is cheerful and festive, whereas the 
Eastern rugs we are most used to seeing, and especially 
the Turkey rugs, are somber and rich rather than gay. 
However, a " white ground" carpet is rather a holiday 
friend, and is not to be recommended unless the room it 
is intended for be a darkish one, or the character of the 
household be such that it will not be subjected to the 
ravages of children and husbands with dirty boots. Other- 
wise, choose a thick rug with a pattern a good deal broken, 
and with nothing very odd or noticeable in the design, and 
let it take its fortunes. If it be only used and not abused, 
it will improve with time, and outwear more than one 
Brussels carpet. 

If people object to rugs, there is at least the comfort 
left them of knowing that they can get carpets better made 
than ever carpets were before, and with designs that can 
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only be matched for elegance and beauty with those of 
Persian rugs. These are English carpets, designed and 
made by the houses of Morris & Co. and Cottier & Co. 
These carpets are so handsome and so well made, that, if 
one can afford it, I would advise having squares made of 
them, with the borders that are sold with them. 

There are, however, other and cheaper resources. They 
make, in Philadelphia, a pretty and serviceable rug out of 
the ravelings of fine carpets, and in Boston I have seen the 
same material. There is, of course, no set pattern, but a 
pleasant mingling of hues, and the texture makes it agree- 
able to the foot, though it is, perhaps, more comfortable as 
a rug over a matting in summer, than as a sole dependence 
in winter. Still, it is something it is well to know of. 
These carpets come in breadths, like common carpeting, 
and can be made into rugs of any size. They have no 
11 right" side, but can be turned at pleasure, and the edges 
will not curl up as those of rugs made of ordinary carpet- 
ing are apt to. Those manufactured by William Pollock, 
carpet manufacturer, 937 Market street, Philadelphia, second 
door below Tenth street, are highly recommended, and they 
are also made by some firm in Providence, Rhode Island. 
They make, in Scotland and in Holland, a carpeting of a 
mixture of wool and jute, which is dyed a deep maroon, 
and is about the thickness of Brussels carpeting. A good 
way of using this is to make a square or parallelogram 
the size of the clear space of the floor when all the large 
pieces of furniture are in their places. This is laid down 
and held in its place by rings sewed to the under edge, 
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and slipped over small brass-headed nails, driven down 
close to the floor. This makes a comfortable footing, and 
is easily removed when necessary. Then in the center of 
the room, or before the fire, or in front of the sofa, lay 
down a bright-colored Smyrna rug. 

But, the reader will say: "The floor — the floor's the 
thing. What are we to do with our floors?" If we have 
a sound floor of narrow pine boards, each board well 
driven home to its neighbor, — a thing, it must be confessed, 
rare to find in an American house, — a good result can be 
produced by staining, and finishing with shellac. But, in 
ordinary cases, this is impracticable; for the floors are too 
badly laid in our houses to make it possible to bring them 
to a good appearance by any such superficial treatment as 
this. 

With a bad floor, which it is proposed not to cover 
entirely with a carpet, only one of two things can be done. 
The handsomest thing is to lay down a parquet floor, of 
what is called wood-carpeting. But this, with a rug after- 
ward, is a very expensive way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, and I therefore advise that we should meekly accept 
the situation, and, sending for a house-painter who knows 
his business, let him first fill up all the cracks, knot-holes, 
shrinks, seams, flaws, etc., with red putty, — it will take a 
good deal, — and then stain it (not paint it) carefully in a 
dark brown, warmed with a little red, and, over all, a coat 
of shellac. If this be done well, and allowed to get thor- 
oughly dried, it will last a long time; but, I believe, when 
it needs renewing it must be painted, as the shellac cannot 
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be removed so completely as to admit of restaining. This 
makes a handsome floor; but when the rug is down and 
the furniture in its place, but little of it is seen. 

The advantage of a hard-wood floor laid down orig- 
inally, or of a common floor covered with wood -carpeting, 
is so great on the score of health and labor-saving, that it 
would seem as if only the prejudice that comes from old 




associations could long keep up the fashion of carpets. But, 
however it may be in the case of a whole house, large or 
small, to be furnished with carpets, there cannot be much 
question as to the desirableness of rugs for rooms in flats. 
One who has tried them will never want to use an ordi- 
nary carpet again. 

Our modern rooms, especially in our cities, are so small, 
and, as a rule, so ill-proportioned, — too often long and 
narrow, — that it is very puzzling to know how to furnish 
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them so as to get in the things we need, and yet to have 
space left in which to move about. It is too much the 
fashion, especially here in New-York, for the builders of 
houses (and it is, of course, only once in a thousand times 
that an architect designs a dwelling-house in New- York) 
to put in mantel -pieces, doors, cornices, and all the mold- 
ings that are about the doors and windows, by a system 
of contract supply that takes no account of the differences 
in size of different houses. Mantel-pieces are got out, for 
all the principal rooms, of about the same dimensions, the 
only difference between those for the parlor, dining-room 
and library, and those for the main bedroom, being, that 
the bedroom mantel-pieces escape the overloading with 
badly designed and coarsely executed carving that is 
bestowed upon the parlor mantel-pieces. Moldings as 
heavy, though not as handsome, as would be found in a 
cathedral are run about the doors and windows of small 
rooms, and moldings no heavier are used in rooms of twice 
the size. Our houses are treated pretty much as state- 
prison convicts are — clothes of one pattern and size are 
provided, and each convict takes his chance. The clothes 
handed out to him may happen to fit him, but, also, they 
may not Here, in the room in which I am writing, a 
room seventeen feet wide by twenty-two feet long, there is 
a double door, six feet wide, opening out of a narrow 
passage-way, and sliding-doors, nine feet wide, opening into 
a small bedroom. It is true these big sliding-doors are 
useful, because, by their opening, they supply all the light 

that the bedroom gets; but they were not put in because 
8 
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they were useful. It is usual in this city, and has been for 
forty-odd years, to have a parlor open into the next room 
by folding-doors; and all parlors will continue so to open 
until this generation of builders shall have passed away. 
If these people could be persuaded to employ in designing 
their houses a man whose busiitess it is to think what are 
the best ways to secure comfort and convenience, we might 
have every room supplied with just so much door and 
window as it needed and no more, and the mantel-pieces 
might be made of sizes proportioned to the rooms they 
belong to, and both the mantel-pieces and the doors and 
windows might be put where they would be needed, and 
where they would best suit the use to which the room is 
to be devoted. We might also see moldings about doors 
and windows and in the cornices reduced to proper dimen- 
sions, and even, in some cases, dispensed with altogether. 
But, as it is, none of these things are likely to be done 
or to be left undone: we must take our room as it is, and 
treat it accordingly. 

Let us begin with the principle, that every piece of 
furniture in the room must have a good and clear reason 
for being there. Nothing ought to be placed in the living- 
room to diminish the number of cubic feet of air needed 
for the support of the occupants that cannot justify its 
presence by some actual service it renders to those occu- 
pants. There must be at least one sofa, one large easy- 
chair, an ample table, a book-case, a cupboard, and smaller 
chairs. It will be found good for the health, and conducive 
to the freshness and simplicity of a small apartment, to get 
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rid of upholstery and stuffing in our furniture as far as 
possible. The wooden chairs, and chairs seated with rushes 
or cane of the old time, were as comfortable as the stuffed 
and elastic seats we are so fond of. And if we could 




consent to come back to something of the old-fashioned 
austerity, we should find it greatly to our profit in many 
ways. I do not believe a more comfortable chair can be 
found than a pattern once in universal use here, but now 
only seen in old country homes. The seat was of wood, 
hollowed, and curved as skillfully as if it had once been of 
soft material, and had been molded to its perfection by an 
owner of persistently sedentary habit. The seat sloped a 
little from the front to the back, as every chair-seat ought; 
was of ample depth, and was inclosed by a slightly sloping 
back and gently spreading arms. The back was composed 
of slender rods, and the flat arms were a little broadened 
and rounded at the ends, offering a pleasant and soothing 
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object for the hands to play with. The legs of these chairs 
flared considerably, but only so much as to give the neces- 
sary stability, and they were connected by rungs. Now 
these chairs, once in common use all over our eastern 
country, and then despised in the growth of luxury and the 
desire for stuffed furniture, are come into favor again, and 
are bought up at once wherever they are offered for sale. 
It is well known, too, what a prosperity the Wakefield 
manufacture of rattan furniture is enjoying, and it deserves 
it too. Whenever the designs obey the law of the material 
employed, and do not try to twist or bend it out of its 
own natural and handsome curves, they are sure to be 
pleasing to look at and serviceable to use. The Chinese 




make a picturesque and comfortable chair out of the large 
shoots of bamboo, and their reclining chairs, with a foot- 
rest that can be pushed out or in at pleasure, are almost 
Indispensable to a house in the country. With such a 
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chair, and a good hammock, a hermit might set up house- 
keeping. It would be hard for him to say what he wanted 
next Diogenes would have said he wanted nothing but 
to throw away the hammock. And, indeed, the chair I 
speak of is bed and table and chair all in one. Further 
on, the reader will find a cut of one of these chairs. A 
sofa, or settee, that seems to me to answer all one's 
reasonable needs, is shown above, in cuts Nos. 12 and 13. 
It is long enough to lie upon and take a nap, and deep 
enough and low enough to sit upon with comfort. The 
cushions are all movable at need, and in summer, if we 
choose, we can stow them away and use the sofa as a 
settee. As for the coverings of the cushions, we need not be 
at a loss, for there has not been in the last fifty years such 
a supply of materials for this purpose as there is to-day : 
the stuffs themselves of first-rate make, and the designs as 
good as ever were produced at any time. We have serges 
nowadays, in colors whose delightfulness we all recognize 
in the pictures that Alma Tadema, and Morris, and Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti paint, colors that have been turning all 
the plain girls to beauties of late, and making the beauties 
more dangerous than ever — the mistletoe-green, the blue- 
green, the duck's-egg, the rose-amber, the pomegranate- 
flower, and so forth, and so on, — colors which we owe to 
the English poet-artists who are oddly lumped together as 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and who made the new rainbow to 
confound the scientific decorators who were so sure of what 
colors would go together, and what colors would n't. Who- 
ever would get a new sensation, and know for the first 
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time what delicate or rich fancies of delightful color and 
softness of touch can be worked with silk and wool, must 
go to the Messrs. Cottier's shop and learn for himself. 




\ Scale, convertible inw a Table. 



It may sometimes happen that a larger table than 
ordinary may be much needed when maps are to be con- 
sulted, or large books examined, or a collection of prints 
enjoyed by a company of amateurs. Yet, the room is not 
large enough to permit of such a table standing in it all 
the time. The common ironing-table of our kitchens, the 
"settle" of the old days, has served Mr. G. F. Babb as a 



model for a piece of furniture which may be used either as 
a sofa or as a table. 

" The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." 

Mr. Babb's design is more suited to a hall or an office 
than to a living-room, for the reason that it does not look 
comfortable to sit on. The seat is too narrow and too 
high, nor do I like the way in which he has attached the 
cushions to the top. The round sticks at the sides could 




not be secured to the table-top, nor could the cushion be 
fastened to them, except by a fussy contrivance of a cord 

twisted about them. Both the cushion on the seat and 
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that against the back are designed to be movable. The 
cushion on the seat does not need to be secured: its 
weight and the depth of the seat will keep it always in 
place. It is made movable in order that the lid of the box 
beneath (a good place for storing magazines, pamphlets 
and newspapers) can be opened. The cushion at the back 
should be held in place by three broad straps fixed at their 
lower ends, but attached at their other ends to the table- 
top by means of a button or a buckle. The object of 
making this cushion movable is only that it may be occa- 
sionally beaten, and dusted, or turned ; for my plan does n't 
approve of wrong sides. Each side of these cushions ought 
to be as good as the other; both of velvet, or both of 
chintz, or both of bed-ticking. It was all well enough for 
handsome Charles Brandon to have one side of his horse- 
cloth of cloth-of-gold, and the other of cloth-of-frieze, with 
the motto on the former: 

"Cloth-of-gold, do not despise, 
Though thou 'rt matched with cloth-of-frieze ; " 

and on the other: 

" Cloth-of-frieze, be not too bold, 
Though thou 'rt matched with cloth-of-gold ; " 

for this was only a quip of the Renaissance time, to show 
his wit and veil his suit; and, besides, he showed both 
sides of his jesting horse-cloth in the broad daylight of the 
tournament. I am sure I shall be upheld by everybody 
who will try the experiment, in my advice to have no 
"best side," and no belongings too good for daily use and 
service. 
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When this transformed ironing-table is not wanted to 
play the desk or book-table, as it will only be wanted now 
and then, it is designed to be a thoroughly comfortable 
seat, and should be supplied with a small cushion at either 
end. These cushions are omitted in the drawing, to show 
the construction of the sofa the better. So, in cut No. 15, 




the two cushions of the seat and of the back are omitted, 
but this was not intended, for they, of course, remain in 
their places when the back is lowered to make a table. 

In a cut which will find its place later in these pages, 
there is a design made by Mr. Alexander Sandier (who 
made the drawings for cuts Nos. 1 4 and 1 5, from Mr. 
George F. Babb's designs) to meet my objection that a 
piece made after Mr. Babb's design would prove too heavy, 
and that, besides, it presents some inconveniences. 1 
believe, however, that any one wanting such a combination 
of sofa and table would find that the common ironing-table, 
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painted and fitted up with cushions covered with chintz or 
serge, will serve all purposes. 

The settee represented with and without its cushions, 
in cuts Nos. 12 and 13, was not a real one, but was 
designed for me by Mr. James S. Inglis, who also made 
the drawings on the block. Cut No, 16 was drawn by 
Mr. Lathrop, from "the life," and if the reader agrees with 
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me in finding the settee pretty as it is in black-and-white, 
he would think it far prettier in the original, with its gay 
decoration. The wood-work is painted with a black ground, 
relieved with gold, and with medallions in which are brightly 
painted flowers. The back, the seat and the ends are 
filled with bamboo woven-work, and this is gilded — a very 
elegant way of treating bamboo, and not more expensive 
than painting done as painting should be. This particular 









settee is furnished with cushions made of a rose-scarlet 
satin ; but, of course, something less costly, and less liable 
to injury, may easily be found that will please the eye as 
well. The stuffs called Algeriennes, made of silk and cotton, 
in gay but well-harmonized stripes, are serviceable, and 
look well to the last; there are serges, too, but probably 
the prettiest coverings for cushions are the stamped 
plushes which are now 
made in England, with 
patterns and colors that 
leave nothing to be de- 
sired. It will be observed 
that the cushions of this 
French settee, like those 
of the one which was en- 
graved on pages 59 and 
60, are movable, and it 
will also be noted that 
they are thin. Being the 
same on both sides, they 
can be turned frequently, 
and can be more easily 
dusted, beaten and aired. 
Cut No. 1 7 is a draw- 
ing of a piece of furniture, 
the like of which used to 

be common in France, ^°- 1S - 

and which they called a chaise tongue. It has no back, 
except at one end, as an Irishman might say, and it seems 
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narrower than it is. on account of its length, which admits 
of a person lying upon it as comfortably as in a narrow 
bed. The mattress is movable, and the cushion, or cushions, 
at the end are movable also ; the affair is simply a frame, 
either with skins of sole-leather stretched across for a 
sacking, or with straps of leather or surcingle crossed and 
recrossed into a stout webbing. In some good examples I 
have seen, these straps passed through slots in the edge of 
the frame, and the ends were 
riveted together with flat cop- 
per rivets, as is done with 
leather belting and hose-pipe. 
If the sacking is made of 
skins of leather, it must be 
securely fastened to the sides 
with several rows of brass- 
headed nails. Once well done, 
and it is done forever. The 
end of the lounge is set into 
Oak chair with phisii Cushion tne frame- work of the seat at 

a little slant, and in some 
cases is carved with a good deal of spirit ; the legs and 
braces are also turned, and so a simple piece of furniture 
takes on quite an air, while keeping its ornamentation 
strictly within bounds. This particular chaise tongue, or 
lounge, is said to be the one on which George Fox slept 
at the time a convention, or "meeting," of Friends was 
held in the house where it now is, and it stands where it 
has always stood. The house has been in possession of 







one family for over two hundred years — an uncommon 
thing in our North country, though by no means unusual 
in the South. 

Cut No. 19 is an adaptation by Mr. Sandier, from one 
found in a picture. It is perhaps a little heavier than need 
be, but it is a comfortable shape. The chairs shown in 
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cut No. 20 are also, as it seems to me, too heavy for the 
occasion ; but, if any one should wish to copy them, the 
cabinet-maker could be instructed to lighten the supports 
and braces a little. These chairs are designed to be 
covered with embroidery of silk or worsted on canvas. 
Good patterns for embroidery, suited to such objects, used 
to be difficult to get; but the taste for the mediaeval and 
renaissance tapestries and stuffs has so revived of late 
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years, that designs copied from first-rate originals may now 
be found at several shops in New-York. These designs 
imitate the faded look of the stuffs they copy, — a look that 




really belonged to these always, and is not wholly the 
result of fading. No one who has familiarized his eye with 
the designs and tints of the old stuff will ever willingly 
go back to the pictures and formal wreaths and bouquets 
of flowers with which the tasteless German worsted-shops 
have so plentifully supplied us. 

Cut No. 21 shows a good chair, comfortable and pretty, 
which was introduced here by the Messrs. Bumstead, of 
Boston, I believe, though Mr. Lathrop's drawing was made 
from one of the same lot at Cottier's. The originals were 
of English make ; but those we get now are all made in 
Boston. As a rule, it may be remarked, furniture made in 
England or anywhere in Europe will not stand our climate, 
or. rather, let the blame be laid on our climate and our 






houses combined. The Messrs. Cottier long since found 
themselves obliged to give up importing furniture from 
England, as all the pieces that came from over seas had 
to be overhauled before they had been many weeks in this 
country. The chair shown in cut No. 22 is not a modern 
one, but the Cottiers have used it, or one like it, as a 
model, and have produced a design that takes the eye of 
every one who sees it. The chair is vastly more comfort- 
able than it looks. We can sit at ease in it, now leaning 
against one side for a back, now against the other. Was 
it not a chair of this sort that Milton used? Mitford tells 
us " He composed much in the night and morning, and 
dictated in the day, sitting obliquely in an elbow-chair with 
his leg thrown over the arm." The old chairs of this sort 
are mostly made of mahogany, and were either bottomed 




with rushes or seated with leather, — a piece of sole-leather 
stretched over the frame and well secured with a double 
row of brass-headed nails. Those made in imitation of 
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their general design, by Cottier, are stuffed and upholstered. 
Stained black and polished, and with the seat covered with 
plush or morocco, or a square of needle-work, one or two 
of them will be found a welcome addition to the comfort 
and beauty of the living-room. 

The chair in cut No. 23 is one of a pattern made 
some time ago by Cottier, and which seems to me perfect 
of its kind, both for the elegance of its lines and its com- 
fortableness as a seat This chair must not be confounded 




with other chairs of the same general shape, but which, as 
a rule, are as different from it as a cabbage is from a 
rose. They are almost always too large, — that is their 
main fault ; then, their curves are abrupt, and the propor- 
tions not good. This chair is small, but amply large 
enough for a comfortable man, and nothing could be better 
managed than the now of its lines. The original chair is 
covered with a material of a golden-yellow color, damasked 
over with a floriated pattern, and around the bottom is a 
silk fringe of the same color, with some red introduced into 
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it It is so pretty to look at, that one forgets to sit down 
in it; but this is not to imply that it is too good to use. 
The stuff it is covered with is a sensible work-a-day 
material, looking as if it were made of silk and linen ; but, 
in reality, the seeming silk is jute, I believe. However, 
the form is the principal thing, and such a chair, covered 
with a good chintz, might be as pretty a creature as she is 
in her golden gown. Next to making simplicity charming, 
the Cottiers have done us the greatest service, in showing 
us how to unite usefulness and beauty. All that they 
manufacture is made for every-day use, and will stand 
service. If they are not as much sought after as they 
should be, it is because they do not know how to minister 
to the popular desire to make a great splurge on a very 
little money. It is amusing to hear that when they recom- 
mend their things as thoroughly well made and good for a 
life-time, the modish people cry out, "Oh, we don't want 
things to last a life-time!" "What is life" — says one 
beauty, as she glances at her charming head in a Venetian 
mirror — "what is life without new furniture?" But the 
number of people increases who like sincerity even in 
chairs and tables. 

I have left what I wrote about this pretty arm-chair as 
it originally stood, but I am bound to say that the chair 
itself is a great deal prettier than the artist has made it 
in his drawing, and, to do it full justice, Mr. Lathrop 
should have made another sketch of it. The material, too, 
with which it is covered does not stand wear-and-tear so 
well as it promised, and this is a pity, because it is beautiful 
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to look at, — the color and the pattern, both, ail that can 
be desired, and the stuff soft to the touch. But materials 
equally handsome and more serviceable can be found either 
at the Cottiers' or at Nicol & Cowlishaw's, a place to which 
we recommend our readers who are in search of covering- 
stuff's, curtains, and such things ; they will find there a great 
variety to choose from, and, in chintzes especially, many 
patterns that I have not seen elsewhere. 




I have encouraged my little bamboo sofa, of which a 
cut is here given (No. 24), to believe that she will make 
many friends in society, and that all those who know how 
to value modest merit will seek for her acquaintance. She 
does not make the least pretense in the world, — her only 
claim upon our good will is, that she will do her best to 
make us comfortable. I found this sofa at Mr. Van Tine's, 
where there is always a supply of bamboo furniture, — 
settees, lounges, stools, chairs of various styles. — made in 
China or Japan, and capital stuff it is to fill up the gaps 
in the furnishing of a country house for a summer. Even 
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in a city house, or in city rooms, several of these bamboo 
articles will be found useful, though they are often too 
large for our apartments. They have the merit of being 
strongly made and easily kept clean. The settee repre- 
sented above had no cush- 
ions when I bought it ; 
and I found the roll-over 
ends not strong enough 
to be depended on, and I 
was therefore obliged to 
have them taken off, and 
upright arms made of bam- 
boo were put in their 
place. There are three 
thin cushions that rest 
against the back of the 
settee, to which they are 
fastened, as shown in the 
cut, by pieces of the braid with which they are bound. 
The seat is also covered with one cushion reaching from 
end to end. In his drawing, Mr. Lathrop has omitted this 
cushion in order to show that the seat is of bamboo. 

Cut No. 25 is a drawing of a chair of the same age 
as the chaise longuc, shown in cut No. 1 7, and belongs to 
the same family that owns that interesting relic of the 
great Quaker. It is of oak, and has grown very dark with 
age, and as I sat in it to hear the story of the ancient 
house that shelters it, I found it the most comfortable old 
shoe of a chair I had ever sat in. It takes one in like a 
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motherly lap, and is so loose-jointed and compliant that 
no cushioned chair could better deserve the name of easy- 
chair. 

It is much easier to find tables suited to our various 
needs than to find the right kinds of chairs; — chairs for the 
dining-room, chairs for the drawing-room, chairs for chat, 




and chairs for repose. I have given only a few examples 
of different sorts. I have found nothing so troublesome in 
the playful labor of writing these pages, as the search for 
chairs that should be at the same time handsome and 
useful. 

But, as I have just said, tables are another matter, and 
if one cannot get just what he wants at the cabinet-makers' 
shops, there are old-fashioned tables easily to be had. 
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have just had a piece of good fortune, which I speak of 
because the like may be any one's luck who will go to 
work the same way. A friend of mine who, by persistent 
rummagings in tumble-down farm-houses, and in the decayed 
dwellings of still more decayed gentle-folk, has amassed a 
great treasure of old-fashioned furniture and china-ware, 
told me where, in a certain garret, there was to be seen a 
large table, a centenarian at the least, and that it could 
no doubt be bought for a song. Bought, it accordingly 
was, though with some misgivings, since it was in a state 
of extreme depression from long neglect, and one leaf had 
fallen from its hinges. But, brought to town, and put into 
the hands of my friend, Mr. Matt Miller, the, to me, pleas- 
ing discovery was made, that I was in possession of a table 
of solid San Domingo mahogany, worth a great deal more, 
even as wood, than I had paid for it, and with turnings of 
first-rate design. This was, of course, a piece of good 
fortune, but, after all, not of very rare good fortune ; those 
who seek such things are continually finding them, for the 
garrets and barns in the older parts of the country are 
rich in this furniture of a by-gone time, that has been set 
aside to yield place to that of a more fashionable make. 

In the old times to which this table of mine belonged, 
the furniture-makers showed a great deal of variety in their 
designs, — far more, as it seems to me, than is shown now. 
There was, of course, as there is in every age, a certain 
general likeness, — the "style" of the period, — but the 
ingenuity of the maker appeared in his adaptation of this 
style to a great many different uses. I have seen, in my 
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day, over a hundred pieces of last-century furniture, of 
English and American make, but I never saw two pieces 
alike in detail. No doubt the reader is as familiar as I 
am with the sort of table represented in cut No. 27. They 
are found of many sizes, from simple lamp-stands to such 
as are large enough 
to accommodate, rather 
snugly to be sure ! four 
people united over a 
friendly dish of tea. 
The tops are almost 
all made to turn up, 
being hinged on the 
central support, and 
they often revolve, the 
piece to which they are 
hinged being in that 
case a separate block 
or light frame through 
which the top of the 
central pole passes, and 
on which it turns. 
Then, again, the edge of the circular or oval leaf is treated 
in a variety of ways, sometimes left quite plain, but, in all 
the better sorts, molded, and sometimes, as here, dentcle, — 
to use the French term, — in homely English, scolloped. 
But the variety of these scollops is great, as great as the 
fancy of the carver could devise. The table-maker seems 
to have taken pleasure in his work: that is the secret of 
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his success, as it is of all success. And he had enough of 
the artist in him not to allow himself to be tempted into 
fantasticalness by the demands of fashion. For if we ar^ 
to believe the report of the fashion-prints of the day, there 
never was greater fantasticalness than in the dress of the 
time, yet even when frippery and furbelows were at the 
height of their absurdity, the furniture kept a staid and 
discreet appearance, as much as to say: "We can't both 
of us be giddy; it rests with me to uphold the dignity of 
the times." 

To the eye of one whose liking for our Revolutionary 
furniture is not a new thing, the charm of it consists, 
apart from its usefulness, which is evident to everybody, in 
the color given to it by age, and in the simplicity with 
which all its ornament is obtained. Its moldings are 
always good and quiet; just what is needed, and no more, 
to round an angle with elegance, and to catch the light 
agreeably, and whenever any carving is attempted, or 
paneling, there is a certain moderation in it that is very 
refreshing in these loud times. Yet they are not too tame 
either, but their spirit is the spirit of high-bred people, 
and not of folks who like to be conspicuous. Even the 
architectural details in bureaus and clothes-presses that 
these old people were so fond of, — a little too fond, per- 
haps, — were often very delicately and adroitly managed, 
and we find ourselves easily forgiving them, seeing how 
well in keeping they are with the effect of any piece as 
a whole. Yet, much as these articles of furniture deserve 
to be praised, I would not counsel that they should be 
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copied. In fact, I do not believe in copies, whether of 
furniture, of pictures, or of men and women. Nothing ever 
can be copied exactly, and we ought never to try to do it, 
unless it be for purposes of instruction, and even then its 
desirableness may be disputed. The least thing from a 
master's hand is pretty sure to be better worth studying, 
if we would know something about the master's method of 




working, or his way of thinking, than the best copy. And 
it may be said that the better artist the copyist is, the less 
his copy is apt to resemble his original. The French have 
carried the copying of old work — in furniture, in jewelry, 
in pottery — to great perfection ; but an artist would rather 
have a square foot of genuine mediaeval or Renaissance 
carving than the best copy of a whole piece that ever the 
skill of Re'cappe' produced. So with old American or 
English furniture (for how much was made here, or how 
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much imported, we do not know) ; no matter how super- 
ficially resembling the copies may be, they will always be 
wanting in something, — in proportion, in delicacy, or in 
spirit And even if copies could be cast in a mold, it is 
not good to wish for them, for we can put all their merits 
into original pieces, made for ourselves to-day, that will 
not only give us pleasure, but will show our children that 
we knew how to profit by what our fathers taught us. 

Cuts Nos. 28 and 29 are suggestions of designs for 
tables that will be found convenient for the living-room. 
No. 28 is rather intended to go against the wall, to write 
at, 05 hold the books and pamphlets that are being read, 
while the two shelves below will be found very convenient 
for folios, and large books of prints, atlases, etc., etc. A 
shelf at one end pulls out at need. In design, the lower 
supports of the table are heavier than need be, and the 
lower shelf, also, much too heavy. Cut No. 29 is intended 
for the center of the room, and ought to be a handsome 
piece if well carried out It was designed for me by Mr. 
George F. Babb, who is so much of an artist, and puts so 
much thinking into his work, that I believe he will make 
no objection to my criticising his table a bit, and objecting 
to the three small brackets that support the projecting top 
at the ends. As will be seen by the drawing, these 
brackets are not the ends of straps that brace the two 
supports of the table and help to steady the top. There 
are no such straps, and perhaps they are not needed, but 
these little brackets are certainly not needed, and being 
useless and yet looking as if they were useful, they ought 
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to have been omitted. But this is a small matter, and 
would not be worth mentioning, if it were not for the 
tendency there is nowadays to add to furniture just such 
little points as these, that are intended for decoration, yet 
do not decorate, and that look as if they were a part of 
the construction, yet, m reality, have nothing to do with 
the construction. This point settled, the reader will no 
doubt enjoy with me the skill with which Mr. Babb has 




contrived to get a variety of lines pleasingly united in the 
composition of his table-ends, each end made of two solid 
pieces halved into each other, and braced at the top by a 
third piece mortised into the two. The change in direction 
of the outer line of each support in its upper portion, the 
inner line left plain, the outer line decorated with a little 
carving, seems to me an original motive, and the ends of 
the supports, too, that touch the floor, are well managed : 
their curves are good, and they do not interfere with our feet. 
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The most troublesome member of the living-room orna- 
ments, and yet the one we can least do without, Is the 
portfolio of prints. It is always in the way, and if it is 
on a stand, the stand has to behave itself with great reti- 




cence and modesty, — keeping its back straight to the wall 
and turning its toes well in, — not to be reckoned a per- 
petual marplot. As a rule, when the portfolio is introduced, 
all enjoyment of the prints it contains is at an end, for we 
are lazy creatures, the most of us, and, rather than drag 
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out the portfolio- stand or open the cumbersome book, we 
prefer to forego the pleasure of studying its contents. The 
print-stand, cut No. 30, has been devised to help us in 
this emergency, and it certainly does help us effectually. 
The upright pole supports as many frames (attached in the 
simplest way, by hooks fitting into rings) as its circumfer- 
ence will permit, and each frame will hold two prints. 
Each frame is supplied with two pieces of glass, and the 
prints are fastened with drawing-pins to the sides of a 
panel that slips down between the glasses. If need be, the 
frames themselves can be locked to the supporting pole, 
and each frame secured by a padlock ; but this is rather a 
necessity for public institutions than for our private rooms. 
The possession of such a print-case as this makes all the 
difference between enjoying the prints, drawings, and etch- 
ings one owns, and not enjoying them. Besides, it saves 
a great expense in framing, and it unites the advantages 
of frames and portfolios. When we want to see our 
possessions, we can see them framed, and see them without 
trouble, and when we don't want to see them, we turn the 
print-frame away, and forget for a while what it holds. 

Another form of print-case, of which I have no drawing 
to offer, consists of a chest of shallow drawers, not over 
two inches and a quarter in depth, but large enough to hold 
the largest-sized print easily, with room to spare. One I 
have in mind is four feet long, three feet high, and two 
feet six inches deep. The large top makes a good resting- 
place for books that else would be unmanageable, and 
where they can not only rest at ease, but their contents 
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be also comfortably consulted at need. Without some such 
contrivance as one of these two, — either the Kensingtoa 
print-stand, cut No. 30, or the chest of drawers, — the posses- 
sion of many prints, etchings, drawings, etc., becomes a 
great trouble, and, in the end, we find that we get much 
less than we ought to ctfsk^ -«-w **, . -ymr-mK 
out of them, either for 
enjoyment or utility. 
The next pieces 
furniture to be consid- 
ered are the cabinets, 
writing-tables or desks, 
and the like, of which, 
again, the last century 
gives us many excellent 
examples, some of them 
very rich and stately, 
others extremely simple, 
but all well designed and 
convenient. Of these, 
however, I have not had 
any drawings made, for the reason that they are so familiar 
to us all. I have preferred examples of styles less known ; 
though I do not think anything could be devised hand- 
somer than some of those used by our great-grandfathers. 
Cut No. 31 is a double cupboard, with two drawers 
between the upper and lower divisions, and drawers within 
the upper division dividing it, also, into two parts. It is, I 
believe, a Chinese piece ; the frame is made of lighten 
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wood than the panels, which, in the doors, are ornamented 
with ivory figures, fastened upon the wood. It is a little 
over a man's height, and is of a comfortable depth. It 
will hold a great deal, and a piece of furniture modeled on 
it would be found most convenient in any house where 
there are books of prints, or old china, or curios, or any- 
thing of which it is not desired to make a display. It will 
be observed that it is of the simplest construction, and 
owes much of its picturesqueness to the ornaments upon 
the doors. But, sufficient richness and elegance could be 
obtained by a combination of two woods, or even by one 
wood alone, if the panels were selected by a carpenter 
with an eye. 

It is not uncommon to find in old curiosity shops, 
pieces of painted Spanish leather. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance has the walls of a large room in his city 
house entirely covered with pieces of this leather, which, I 
believe, were picked up, here and there, at odd times. 
And I know a house in which the lower part of the parlor 
wall — the space between the chair-rail and the skirting- 
board — is hung with the same material. In this latter 
instance, I know that the leather was bought at several 
times, piece by piece. Now, the panels of a cabinet made 
after the design of this Chinese one would look very well, 
filled in with such leather as this. And, in default of 
leather, some member of the household might try her 
hand at decorating these panels with painting. With the 
abundant material that is put into our hands, nowadays, by 
the cheap German and French publications relating to art- 
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industry, good models for such work are easy to be had, 
and there is no reason why, with practice, our American 
girls should not do this decorating work as well as their 
English sisters. As it is, we are driven, for anything of 
this sort, to the most expensive places, and whatever we 
get there is a luxury, and we have to watch over our 
purchases and dearly bought decorations as if they were 
croupy children. 

But, even if one be willing to pay for it, it is not easy 
to get decorative painting done. If it be ordered from 
first-rate hands, it is expensive, and there is seldom any 
talent for this kind of work among our house-painters, — 
even among those of the trade who add "decorator" to 
their other titles. A good substitute for original decora- 
tion, and under the circumstances, a legitimate one, is to 
be found in the picture-books of Walter Crane, published 
in London and New- York, by Routledge & Sons. These 
books are the most beautiful children's books that were 
ever made; and, indeed, they are altogether too good to 
be confined to the delighting of children, even though 
these were the bonniest golden-haired kids ever raised on 
porridge. Those who know the Walter Crane books — the 
last one, " Baby's Opera," is perhaps the prettiest of all — 
buy them for themselves, and then can't resist the desire 
to give them to the children, and then have to buy more 
for themselves. They are, indeed, many times better than 
the general run of pictures that one sees by modern mas- 
ters. They are better, because so much of modern art is 
merely mercantile, but here, the artist evidently enjoys his 
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art, and, for the pleasure he has in his work, puts into it 
life, richness of color, much delicate and ingenious fancy, 
and a power of story-telling that hardly needs the help 
of the text to explain 
the pictures. 

An acquaintance of 
the writer had a ward- 
robe made of pine, in 
which the panels of the 
doors were made ex- 
pressly to be tilled up 
with these pictures, — 
each picture having a 
panel to itself, — and then 
the rest of the wood- 
work painted to harmo- 
nize with the general 
color-effect. Staining 
pine a good black, or, 
with a strong decoction 
of tobacco (which gives a 
good brown and brings 
out the grain of the 
wood) and then shellac- 
ing, npt varnishing — never use varnish on furniture — 
either of these methods will make a good background for 
these pictures. A useful plan for a wardrobe is to have 
one half closed by a door the full height of the piece, and 
the other half divided between, say, three drawers below, 
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and above, a cupboard, closed by a door. In the larger 
closet one hangs clothes that must be hung, the drawers 
hold body-linen, and the cupboard above is useful to the 
owner, if he be a lady, for her hats and furs and other 
nothings of that nature. The panels should be made to 
hold each a single picture, and an agreeable variety may be 
obtained in the disposition of the panels by making some 
of them oblong and others square, to suit the pictures, 
which sometimes fill' two pages, and at others only one. 

Cut No. 32 is a convenient little movable, a combina- 
tion of book-shelves, letter-pad, and cupboard, which Mr. 
Sandier has designed for me. The cupboard below is for 
books that are too valuable to be handled by everybody. 
It is capacious enough, however, to be found very useful 
for many purposes when one is in narrow quarters. In 
execution, I should, myself, prefer to have the top of this 
writing-case inclosed by a back and sides, rather than, as 
in the drawing, merely defended by the two sides carried 
up and formed into little gables. I would carry these ends 
and the back of the case up as high as the ends are 
carried in the drawing, and either leave this parapet solid, 
finishing it with a chamfer, or pierce it with some simple 
tracery. The ornament on the edge of the middle shelf 
looks a little as if it were meant to represent such a 
strip of leather as is occasionally fastened to the edge of 
a book-shelf to protect the tops of the books below from 
dust In the present case no leather is used ; the orna- 
ment is really a zigzag cut in the edge of the shelf. It 

must be remembered, that all such fancies as this add 
12 
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something — it may be little, but it is something — to the cost 
of the piece. And yet the front of a shelf in so small an 
article as this ought to be ornamented, if it be only with 
a bead such as can be run on both edges with a plane, or 
a simple reeding. The writing-shelf in this example is 
stationary, and the hinges, key-plate, and closing-ring of 
the cupboard are of plain polished brass. 




Another writing-table is shown in cut No. 33. This is 
of much simpler make, and, beside, does not offer to make 
itself so useful. The writing-shelf either lifts up, or, if 
preferred, the space beneath it is got at by a drawer. 
Then the back of the case is made useful by several small 
drawers. These can either run through, from side to side, 
or they can be made only half the width of the case, and 
the space opposite them can be left free for a tall book or 
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two. If all the space be wanted for drawers, I would 
advise that they be made to run through, from side to 
side, with a partition dividing each drawer into two. 
Small drawers like these will be found to run much easier 
if they are made of a good length. On each side of the 
drawer-hole there should be fastened a hard-wood strip, 
and the sides of the drawers themselves should have 
grooves cut in them, answering to these strips, on which 
the drawers may run straight without the possibility of 
tilting. This advice applies to all drawers, especially to 
those which are shallow in proportion to their length. It 
is the want of something to steady drawers that makes 
them so troublesome as they are often found to be. This 
little case will be found a very pretty addition to the 
furnishing of the living-room if it be made of hard-wood 
and stained black, and afterward polished. This must be 
done by a cabinet-maker, however, to look as it should, 
and probably for those who cannot conveniently employ a 
cabinet-maker, but must depend on a carpenter, the better 
way will be to have the natural grain of the wood brought 
out by hand-rubbing with wax or oil. 

In the finishing of the plainest piece of furniture every- 
thing depends upon the maker's skill in dressing the wood. 
I am supposing the piece to be well made, the joints per- 
fectly fitted, and nothing shirked in the construction. Yet, 
with all this, a piece of pine-wood in the hands of a car- 
penter who knows and loves his business, may be made, 
by skillful dressing, to take on all the beauty of the 
finest satin-wood. No one knows what the difference can 
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be between wood imperfectly dressed and wood that has 
been through the hands of a skillful workman, who has 
not seen a book-case, a wardrobe, or a kitchen table made 
by a carpenter like Matt. Miller, say, or by any workman 
as good (if one can be found!), and compared It with the 
work turned out of ordinary shops. To wood brought to 
as fine a surface as possible, a very little linseed oil should 
be well rubbed in, so well that the whitest handkerchief 
could continue the rubbing and get no stain. This treat- 
ment applied as often as time can be found for it, will soon 
result in bringing out all the beauty of the grain of hard- 
wood. Pine-wood cannot be treated in this way. It must 
be oiled first, and then coat after coat of shellac applied 
until a permanently hard surface is produced. 

The beautiful piece which is shown in cut No. 34 
belongs to a gentleman in one of our cities, who has 
kindly allowed me to have drawings made from several of 
his choice possessions, in order to illustrate my book. 
This particular piece is of French make, I believe, a pro- 
duction of the last century : the panel in the door having 
been painted, it is said, by Angelica Kauffman. The brass 
ornamental work on the frieze, on the edges of the upright 
divisions, and on other parts, is in the first instance deli- 
cately cast, and has then been finished by the tool of the 
"ciscleitr" with all the care that would be given to silver 
or gold plate. 

It will thus be seen that the artistic value of this piece 
of furniture depends almost entirely on its decorative detail, 
for the form of the object, its design, is of extreme sim- 
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plicity. There does not appear to be an inch of carved 
wood anywhere upon it, and the only difficulty it presents 
in construction is the rounded door. 
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Fault has been found with me, good-naturedly enough, 
but I venture to think mistakenly, for the number of elegant 
and costly things I introduced into the articles in " Scrib- 
ner's Magazine," from which this book is made up, and I 
am so little penitent for what I have done that I have not 
left a single one of these elegant and costly things out of 
the book itself. This is not because it is every now and 
then possible to purchase a fine piece of furniture — artist- 
ically fine, I mean — very cheap, but because I think we 
need in this country to be made as familiar as possible 
with the look of beautiful things of this sort A drawing 
like this is a lesson in good taste, and it happens to be, 
like many another in this book, a threefold lesson. We 
have, in the first place, a very elegant and interesting 
piece of furniture, and this has been drawn with spirit and 
picturesqueness by Mr. Francis Lathrop, and then engraved 
with the hand of a genuine master by Mr. Henry Marsh. 

Now, the improvement of the public taste, if that be 
not too presumptuous an aim, is one of the principal 
objects of this book of mine, and it seems to me I can do 
something toward this end by showing beautiful things, 
even if they are, not seldom, out of reach, as well as by 
always complying with the demand that I shall show 
people how to get things cheap. 

It happens that the piece ol furniture under discussion 
gave so much pleasure to one reader of "Scribner's Maga- 
zine " when the cut was published there, that she deter- 
mined to have one as near like it as she could contrive. 
She had the body of the piece made as neatly as her 



favorite carpenter could do it, — and he was a skillful work- 
man and did his best, — and then with her own hands she 
painted all the ornaments, in colors, not attempting to 
imitate the brass, and -^^^^^M^^^^^k 

filled in the panel of 
the door with a paint- 
ing on silk which had 
belonged to a great- 
grandmother, and might 
have been painted by 
Angelica Kauffman her- 
self, so far as age was 
concerned. It is true 
this lady had exceptional 
taste, and exceptional 
skill in carrying out her 
designs, but nothing ex- 
traordinary, and many 
a one could have done 
the same. The result 
of this venture was a 
piece of furniture that 
does not look as if it 
were copied from any 
model, and that deserves 
to be admired for its 
own sake. Later, when I come to speak of the dining- 
room, I shall show my readers other cupboards and 
cabinets, more suitable to the uses of that room than they 
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would be to those of the living-room. If there be space 
enough in the living-room to permit it, an etagirc — the 
fine name which we have given to a set of shelves — will 
give us an opportunity to display any pretty things in the 
way of bric-a-brac of which we may be the possessor. I 
give drawings of two of these etagires. 

Cut No. 35 has a cupboard below, and a set of shelves 
above. It was purchased at Mr. Sypher's, and offers one 
or two interesting points. The wood is a hard species, 
which is either black naturally or is stained to as fine a 
black as ebony, and takes a good polish. It stands, like 
cut No. 36, upon a low bench, and this gives much light- 
ness to the look of the lower part and brings the cupboard 
more within reach. Note, too, the contrast between the 
carved base of the main piece and the plainly molded edge 
of the bench. Its being lifted up this way both enables 
us to see it, keeps it out of harm's way, and gives it a 
chance to play with the light advantageously. In each of 
these pieces the disposition of the shelves is worth remark- 
ing upon, as affording a useful hint to ourselves. Observe 
that no one of them extends entirely across the space to 
be shelved, nor is there any upright partition dividing the 
shelves themselves. The object of the irregular arrange- 
ment is first, I think, to avoid monotony, but it finds a 
better excuse in the accommodation it gives to articles of 
different sizes and shapes. Here are places for little 
things and places for larger things, and each is at home 
in its own compartment, and by being somewhat isolated, — 
yet not entirely, for the absence of partitions prevents 
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this, — does not suffer by having its beauty interfered ■ 
by that of its neighbor. The sides of the upper portion 
of this etaghre are filled in with an arrangement of sticks 
that makes one think of a cobweb. 

Cut No. 36 has an elegance of its own, distinct from 
that of cut No. 35. 
Considering the use for 
which it is intended, it 
must be admitted to be 
purely ornamental, — an 
ornamental upholder of 
the ornamental. It is 
a more beautiful piece 
of cabinet-making than 
its neighbor, the wood 
is of a finer and rarer 
kind, and the borders 
around the outer edge 
of each compartment 
are carved with a good 
deal of spirit The fable 
of the fox and the grapes 
seems to be introduced 
into two or three of _, , ^ .. . _ „_ _ 

Chinese Etagere. wtih modern English Sconce. 

these borders, — at any No - 36. 

rate, if this shall not be allowed, there is no doubt about 
there being a fox and a grape-vine. I think both these 
pieces are Chinese, though so far as the arrangement of 
the shelves is concerned, the Japanese are as fond of it as 
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the Chinese themselves. The sconce, for candles, that hangs 
over this etagere, is of modern English make, the pattern 
beaten out of rather thin brass. These sconces look very 
pretty on festive occasions, particularly at Christmas time, 
with a few bits of holly stuck about the brass disk. 

In our small New- York — or why not say our small 
American — rooms, since a large room is certainly the 
exception? — in our small American rooms we want to 
leave the floor as free as possible, and to put on the walls 
whatever can be conveniently given to their keeping. I 
have already shown one device, on page 30, for making 
use of the walls to accommodate what ordinarily would 
stand upon the floor. This was in the entry-way of the 
house ; but the need of room is as often felt in the living- 
room, owing to the small size of our rooms of which I 
have just spoken. At Herter's and at Cottier's there are 
several pretty hanging shelves, or etagircs, intended to meet 
this want. They sometimes have little cupboards below 
the shelves in which frail objects of curiosity, or beauty, or 
both in one, can be kept under lock and key. 

This clearing of the floor, and so making up somewhat 
for the scrimped rooms we most of us have to live in, is a 
point of no little importance in relation to comfort, and yet 
it is one we seldom give much thought to. The tendency 
is to crowd our rooms beyond their capacity, by which we 
make ourselves very uncomfortable, and destroy the value, 
as decoration, of many pieces, and their real usefulness as 
articles of furniture. What with easels, chairs not meant 
for use, little teetery stands, pedestals, and the rest of the 
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supernumerary family filling up the room left by the solid 
and supposed useful pieces, it is sometimes a considerable 




test of one's dexterity and presence of mind to make one's 
way from end to end of a long New- York drawing-room. 
Mignon's egg-dance was as nothing to it In such an 




ART. 

Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance ; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city's paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn, 
And wake to-morrow a new morn. 

So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy kings, 
Skirts of angels, starry wings, 
His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 

'T is the privilege of Art 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate. 

And, molded of one element 

With the days and firmament, 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 

And live on even terms with Time; 

Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill. 

Emerson. 
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TO HER 



WHOSE HAPPY UNION 



OF 



HEAD, HANDS, AND HEART, 



HAS MADE 



ONE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 



THROUGH MANY CHECQUERED YEARS 



TO MY WIFE, 



THIS LITTLE BOOK 



IS, 



WITH FULL AFFECTION, 



DEDICATED 



"Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences 
of each other in the beginning of their conversation ; every little 
thing can blast an infant blossom ; and the breath of the south 
can shake the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to 
curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy ; but when by age and 
consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and have, 
by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, brought 
forth their clusters, they can endure the storms of the north, and 
the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken : so are 
the early unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchful and observant, 
jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word. After the hearts of the man and the wife arc 
endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence and experience, 
longer than artifice and pretence can last, there are a great many 
remembrances, and some things present, that dash all little 
unkindnesses in pieces. 

" There is nothing can please a man without love; and if a 
man be weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the 
innocency of an even and a private fortune, or hates peace,, or a 
fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest 
flowers of Paradise; for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but 
love ; but when a man dwells in love then the breasts of his wife 
are as pleasant as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon ; her 
eyes are as fair as the light of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, 
and he can quench his thirst and ease his cares, and lay his sor- 
rows down upon her lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary and 
refectory, and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 

" No man can tell, but he that loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man's heart dance in the pretty conver- 
sation of those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their neces- 
sities, are so many little emanations of joy and comfort to him 
that delights in their persons and society." — Jeremy Taylor. 
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PREFACE. 



THE articles of which this book is made up were originally 
published in " Scribner's Monthly," and it is by the permis- 
sion of the editor that they now appear in an independent form. 
All that the author has to urge in defense of his book has 
been said in the Introduction, and in the book itself. He is aware 
that such purpose as he had in writing it is not clearly understood 
by some of those who have amused themselves with hastily glanc- 
ing over his pages; but he does not see that much could be gained 
by attempting to make his meaning clearer. Those whose occupa- 
tion and pleasure it is to pick flaws would continue to show their 
ingenuity by finding new objections as soon as the old ones had 
been answered ; and the author likes too well to enjoy himself in his 
own way to deprive others of their means of enjoyment. Even since 
the book was finished there comes a letter, — the hundredth or so, — 
asking to know when it will be published, as the writer hopes 
to find in it that practical information in which the articles, though 
well enough in their way, were sadly wanting, — information, namely, 
as to the prices of the different things described, and their dimen- 
sions in feet and inches. But if the writer of this letter had 
reflected he would have seen that such information, if given, would 
have been practically useless, since no two people ever want 
things of the same size or of the same shape, and that in the 
competition of the shops the same price is never asked for the 
same article in any two places. The author of these pages never 
offered to give any such information. He has only asserted what 
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is strictly true: that when people are spending money in furnish- 
ing their houses, they will find it costs no more to get pretty 
things than ugly things, things that are in good taste than things 
that are in bad taste. The point is, has the buyer taste ? If he 
have, this book may perhaps be of some service to him in show- 
ing him how to use his taste in furnishing his house. If he have 
none, the author confesses, with humility, that he knows no way 
of inoculating him with it. 

The multitude of readers who every month enjoy the wood- 
cuts in li Scribner's Monthly " are not expected to be aware how 
much of the beauty with which this costly illustration is set before 
them is due to the care bestowed upon the printing. But while 
the most careful printing cannot make a bad cut tolerable, careless 
or unskillful printing can spoil a cut on which designers and 
engravers have expended great skill and labor, and it is greatly 
because the cuts in " Scribner's Monthly " are so well printed that 
the excellence of their drawing and engraving tells as it does in a 
success that has carried the magazine from one end to the other 
of our own country, and made it sought for in Florence and Paris, 
in Edinburgh and London. It is to the long experience and to 
the patient skill of Mr. A. W. Drake that this excellence in the 
presentation of the wood-cuts is chiefly due, and designers and 
engravers whom misfortune in other quarters has made weary 
of the world, and the maimed and splintered wrecks of whose 
work are scattered along inhospitable shores, smile in pleased 
content when they drop anchor in the safe harbor of " Scrib- 
ner's Monthly." This book, itself, has benefited by Mr. Drake's 
friendly help, the cuts having been printed under his personal 
superintendence. 

The author cares little for his book except so far as it reminds 
him of the pleasant circle in whose company he has written it, 
and of the friendships that have grown up and been strengthened 
while it has been in progress. It is a satisfaction to him to be 
assured that, while it is not possible his own share in the work 
should please for longer than a fleeting hour (happy if, in this 
rushing world, it please so long!), his book must long be dear to 
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lovers of art and to all who are interested in the growth of art 
in our America, because it contains the drawing of Francis Lathrop 
and the engraving of Henry Marsh. And he is far prouder of his 
part in bringing a wider public acquainted with their work than 
he ever could be made by any praise bestowed upon his own 
work in any quarter whatever. 

The cover of the book has been designed for it by Mr. Daniel 
Cottier, to whom, as friend and artist, the author has been con- 
stantly indebted for advice and practical help since he first began 
to write these pages. Without him and his House, represented 
here by Mr. James S. Inglis, the book would have wanted much 
that has helped it to win the favor of the public. 

With all its shortcomings, the book is offered to those who are 
interested in the subject, with the hope that they may find some- 
thing in it useful. If it should give to any reader half the 
pleasure the author has had in writing it, he would consider him- 
self well paid. 



INTRODUCTION. 



AMONG the smaller facts that must be taken note of in drawing the 
portrait of these times is the interest a great many people feel 
in everything that is written on the subjects of house-building and 
house-furnishing. There never was a time when so many books 
written for the purpose of bringing the subject of architecture — its 
history, its theory, its practice — down to the level of the popular 
understanding, were produced as in this time of ours. And, from the 
house itself, we are now set to thinking and theorizing about the dress 
and decoration of our rooms : how best to make them comfortable 
and handsome ; and books are written, and magazine and newspaper 
articles, to the end that on a matter which concerns everybody, 
everybody may know what is the latest word. 

When those who have attempted to instruct the public on so 
intimate and personal a subject have looked about for authorities and 
models, they have turned back with one consent to the past, and either 
adopted the usage of old times as a whole, or made it a basis for their 
suggestions, a text for their sermon. But, if we ask where the old- 
time people found their models, we certainly do not get for an answer, 
that they ran to this or that book for them, or that they sought the 
advice of this or that architect. Whatever they did, were it good or 
bad, came out of their own minds, knd was suggested by their own 
wants, and represented their own taste and sense of fitness. 

Now, we have the same faculties that the men who lived before us 
had, just as we have the same desires and needs, and we have only to 
go to work in the same way in order to produce the same results. 
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Just let us consult our own desires and needs, and refuse to be governed 
by those of other people. And let us refuse to take what is offered 
to us, if it does not suit our needs or our purses, and learn not to fear 
being sent to Coventry for our refusal. 

The best plan is to know first, as near as may be, how we ought 
to live externally, and then to surround ourselves with the things best 
suited for that mode of life, whatever it may be. This, however, 
commonplace as it sounds, is so seldom done, that it must be thought 
a thing extremely difficult to do. Look about you, reader, and ask 
yourself, how many people you know who live as they really like to 
live, and let the world go by. There are such people. I know such 
in my own circle, but there are not many of them, and it certainly is 
not the way of the world at large. But, whoever will try the experi- 
ment will find the reward in peace, and serenity, and real comfort, so 
abounding, that it will be no longer a query with him whether he shall 
continue it or not. And he will find that the question of furniture 
will disappear from the catalogue of vexations, because there is always 
provision in the world for every reasonable want. Every country, 
too, has its own models, and was at one time satisfied with its own — 
that is, the mass of the people were satisfied, though in every country, 
at all times, the rich have preferred something borrowed and exotic. 

" I would give thilke Morpheus 

# # • # # 

If he woll make me sleepe alite, 
Of downe of pure doves white 
I woll give him a feather bed, 
Raied with gold, and right well cled 
In fine black sattin iVoutremere ; 
And many a pillow, and every bere, 
Of cloth of mines to slepe on soft, 
Him there not need to turne oft." 

Their satins must come from over seas, and homespun will not do, 
but they must go for cloth to some foreign town of Rennes, else they 
cannot rest in their beds. But the charm of every house is to find 
the people in it self-contained, and taking their pleasure and their 
comfort where they can, in the things that come to them, rather in 
what they have had to seek painfully and far. 
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Yet it is not worth while to ignore the fashion altogether, nor to 
insist on having things entirely different from those our neighbors 
have. I know there is a great deal of ridicule expended upon people 
who follow the fashion ; but we ought to reflect that not to follow the 
fashion (the question is now of ways of living, of dress, and of man- 
ners) is found, in the long run, to be expensive, not only in money, 
but in time, and really takes away our attention too much from matters 
better worth while. The young man who gave his whole mind to 
the tying of his cravat could not, of course, give any of his mind to 
higher things ; and if we fuss too much, or fuss at all, for that matter, 
over our coats, and trowsers, and gloves, and hats, we soon find we 
are on the wrong road. It is no better to worry ourselves over our 
house-furniture, and to insist upon having ideal and faultless surround- 
ings. If we have things about us different from what the way of the 
world provides, it ought to be because we came across them naturally, 
and liked them, not because we were trying to be peculiar. 

This is the good general rule, and the following it would help 
settle many difficulties that we hear people complaining of every day. 
Much of the trouble we have in getting furniture to suit us comes 
from our wanting things that do not suit us. We must have some- 
thing that somebody else has or has not. We must either follow the 
fashion or lead the fashion. The last thing we think of is to please 
ourselves. A young couple heroically determined that when they 
were married they would live as comfortably as they could on the 
smallest income that would be theirs ; and that for no fashion's sake, 
nor for any fidgety conventional friend's sake, would they go to any 
expense that would give them a minute's uneasiness. The husband 
was a professional man, fond of books and pictures ; the wife was 
womanly, pleased in her own work, in her books and stitchery, and 
could touch the piano ; and when evening came was pleased with what 
pleased him. " Flats " had not yet been introduced, and between a 
"whole house" and a boarding-house (the latter the last resort of 
despairing young married people) there seemed no middle ground, nor 
was any, until it occurred to one of them — they never could tell which 
one it was to whom the happy thought was due — to take a whole 
house and live in the upper floors, and, reserving a corner of the cellar 
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for coals, to let the rest of the house to somebody else. This they 
did, and straightway went to work to furnish their floor with the best- 
looking furniture they could get without hunting too far. In the artist 
circle, and the circle of young lawyers and budding literary folk, and 
architects, and the Utopians generally, this upper floor became a 
synonym for domestic paradise ; and, indeed, a prettier place had not 
then been seen in New- York. But it soon became whispered abroad 
— that is, in the course of two years or so — that anxious friends, 
moving in the upper circles of society, and sadly missing the aid and 
comfort these two were to have brought to those benighted regions, 
had so fretted and worried these happy young people, and had teased 
them so about the world, and what it was saying, and what it was 
thinking about doing, that at last they wearily succumbed, and let a 
fine house be bought for them, as ugly and anti-domestic as a New- 
York brown-stone front knows so well to be ; and there they went, 
and there a charming and successful experiment came to a common- 
place ending. 

Suppose this an imaginary story ; but it is a type of the trouble 
everybody finds in living in his own way. Society does not regard 
with approval such departure from the common road, and the ruts are 
made so easy for us all to roll along in, there is small temptation to 
risk upsetting by trying unaccustomed paths. 

However, my purpose is not to recommend eccentricity, nor even 
a modified Bohemianism. I have no mission to preach a crusade 
against luxury and bad taste ; nor have I a hope that anything I can 
say will bring back simplicity and good taste. I am not at all sure 
that my own taste is good, or that I can depend upon its being good 
at all times. If I am pushed to the wall with a question as to my 
right to be heard in this matter, I can only say that, after much tribu- 
lation, I have reached a point where simplicity seems to me a good 
part of beauty, and utility only beauty in a mask ; and I have no 
prouder nor more pretending aim than to suggest how this truth may 
be expressed in the furniture and decoration of our homes. 



THANKSGIVING FOR HIS HOUSE. 



Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 

Is weather proof; 
Under the sparres of which I lie 

Both soft, and drie; 
Where thou, my chamber for to ward, 

Hast set a guard 
Of harmlesse thoughts, to watch and keep 

Me, while I sleep. 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 
And yet the threshold of my doore 

Is worne by th' poore, 
Who thither come, and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 

And kit chin 's small : 
A little butterie, and therein 

A little byn, 
Which keeps my little loafe of bread 

Unchipt, unflead ; 
Some brittle sticks of thorne or briar 

Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coale I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confesse too, when I dine, 

The pulse is thine, 
And all those other bits, that bee 

There placed by Thee; 
The worts, the purslain, and the messe 

Of water cresse 
Which of thy kindnesse thou hast sent ; 

And my content 
Makes those, and my beloved beet 

To be more sweet. 
'T is Thou that crownest my glittering hearth 

With guiltlesse mirthe, 
And givest me wassaile bowls to drink, 
Spic'd to the brink. 

Lord, *t is thy plenty-dropping hand 

That soiles my land, 
And giv'st me, for my bushell sowne, 

Twice ten for one ; 
Thou mak'st my teeming hen to lay 

Her egg each day ; 
Besides my healthful ewes to bear 

Me twins each yeare ; 

The while the conduits of my kine 

Run creame for wine: 

All these, and better thou dost send 

Me, to this end, 
That I should render, for my part, 

A thank full heart ; 
Which, fir'd with incense, I resigne 

As wholly Thine ; 
But the acceptance, that must be, 

O Lord, by Thee. Herrick. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ENTRANCE. 

A few words, in the beginning, about the " Hall," as, in 
our American love of fine names, we are wont to call 
what, in nine cases out of ten, even in houses of pretension, 
is nothing but an entry or passage-way. A hall (aula) 
must be a large room, large at least in proportion to the 
size of the house; and such a hall it is rare to see in our 
modern city houses. Our old-fashioned houses had often 
halls; I remember some in houses about the Common in 
Boston, and some in old towns like Gloucester and Hing- 
ham, that were handsome, and that, seen to-day, give a 
pleasant idea of the comfort and substantial elegance 
enjoyed by many not over-rich people in old times, when 
the population was not so thick as it is to-day. In city 
houses, particularly in New-York, where I believe we are 
more scrimped for room, and where even the richest people 
are obliged to squeeze themselves into a less number of 
square feet than in any other city in the world calling 
itself great, there is often a sufficient excuse for these 
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Dining Room. 
16X20 



dismal, narrow, ill-lighted entry-ways, but there is no 
excuse for them in our country houses. As in meeting a 
man or a woman, so in entering a house, the first impres- 
sion generally goes a great way in shaping our judgment. 
If. on passing the door, we find our- 
selves in a passage six feet wide, 
with a hat-stand on one side reduc- 
ing it to four feet, and the bottom 
step of the staircase coming to within 
six feet of the door-way in front of 
us, and a gaselier dropping to within 
a foot of our head, we get an im- 
pression of something that is not 
precisely generosity, and which is not 
removed either by finding the draw- 
ing-room overfurnished, or by the 
fact that the hat-rack was made by 
Herter, that the carpet on the stairs 
is Wilton, and that the gaselier is one 
of Tiffany's imported masterpieces. 

Of course, none of us are to blame 
for the smallness of our entry-ways. 
Our landlords must be called to 
account for this defect, and all they 

can say in excuse is, that house- 
nan of a New-York Houw. 

No. i. building is a thing partly ol neces- 

sity and partly of fashion. "When there was ground 
enough," the landlords will say, "when lots 25 x 100 were 
the rule, and not, as now, the exception, we built good-sized 
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houses and gave wide enough halls ; now that people are 
obliged to be content with two-thirds of a lot (houses sixteen 
feet wide being common in New- York), it is not possible to 
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have anything but narrow entry-ways — a hall is out of 
the question." This is not exactly as the landlords say. 
There are houses in New- York — I once had a friend who 
lived in one, and I always recall the little box with pleasure 
— which, though among the very smallest, are better 
provided in the way of hall than many of the largest 
dwellings. The house I speak of had an entry that might 
fairly be called a hall, for it was sixteen feet wide, and 
nearly as long: the accompanying plan (No. i) will show 
how it was obtained. The house was sixteen feet wide, 
and, as will be seen, the first floor was taken up with the 
dining-room, pantry, staircase, and the hall. The second 
floor had two rooms, one in front and one at the rear, 
with a large open hall (not a dark room) between them, 
and above were the bedrooms in two stories. 

All I am concerned with now is the arrangement of the 
first floor, which seems to me, if we must have small houses, 
one that met satisfactorily the demands both of comfort 
and of good looks. On entering the front door — the house 
was what is called an " English basement," and the sill of 
the front door was only eighteen inches from the sidewalk 
— we found ourselves in a narrow vestibule, the outer door 
of which was always wholly or one-half open. The inner 
door being passed, there was a generous, hospitable space, 
which was thus disposed of. The vestibule was, as the 
reader will see, taken off this open space, and the recess 
formed by the left side of the vestibule and the left wall 
of the house was used as a bay-window to be filled with 
plants. Against the right-hand wall there was nothing 
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placed, in order that the line from the front door to the 
stairs might be unobstructed, but some framed engravings 
were hung there, while against the opposite wall, was a 
table with a generous mirror — for, to parody Emerson, 
"All mankind loves a looking-glass" — and pegs for hats, 
and a rack for umbrellas. A settee stood against the end 
wall of the pantry, and this was all the little hall contained. 
With its ample space, its dark painted and shellacked 
floor shining beyond the edges of one of those pretty rugs 
made in Philadelphia of the clippings of tapestry carpets, 
its box of ivy in the window, its shining mirror, and its 
two Braun autotypes, I am sure there was no hall in the 
city, no matter how rich the man it might belong to, that 
had a more cheerful, hospitable look than that of my 
friend's house. 

Even there, however, pains were taken to keep every- 
thing down. Sixteen feet square is a sizable hall, but it 
may be made to look small — as any room may — by being 
furnished with things out of proportion. Heavy-framed 
pictures or engravings on the walls, or sprawling patterns 
on the oil-cloth or the carpet, large pieces of furniture, 
fashionably clumsy, gawkily designed a-la-modc, and a 
bouncing gaselier in mid-air, will make a mere cubby-hole 
out of a room which by judicious treatment could get full 
credit for all its cubic inches. Remembering this, the hall 
I speak of was furnished with only those things that were 
really needed (the plant-stand and the prints must be 
excepted), and these were made to suit themselves to the 
situation. The mirror was a large, generous-looking affair 
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(almost a horse-glass, as the English cabinet-makers of 
the last century translated cheval- glass), and the shelf 
under it was rather long and narrow, — a shelf of mahogany 




supported on brackets of the same wood. The 



umbrella-rack was an affair of the same sort as the Moor- 
ish gun-rack shown in cut No. 3, with pegs for the hats, 
and rests for the umbrellas and canes. This Moorish 
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gun-rack, Mr. Lathrop has copied from a photograph of 
one of Regnault's pictures, " The Guardian of the Harem," 
an Algerian subject It would make, with the shelf above 
it, a most convenient hat-and-umbrella-rack for the entry; 
but, of course, its pleasantest use would be to support some 
choice arms on the rack, and vases, or casts, on the 
shelves. With the Turks and Algerians these shelves are 
common enough, and they are painted all over in bright, 
harmonious colors; flowers and ornaments on a blue or 
green-blue ground — the same sort of decoration that is 
seen on their camphor trunks, and on cradles and family 
chests and cupboard doors in Germany. If it could only 
be done well by our ordinary painters — if they had the 
natural eye and feeling for it which even these rough 
Turks and rude Fatherland peasants have, we could get a 
little more color and cheerfulness into our rooms. 

These racks look coarsely made, seen near at hand, 
and the decoration is rather coarse also, but they are well 
designed, and the painting on them is effective. I wish 
they were more easily to be had. What a difference it 
shows in the taste of the two peoples, that, both of them, 
feeling the want of a contrivance of this sort, these barba- 
rians, as we absurdly call them, should have supplied their 
want by a device at once pretty and convenient (and 
cheap as ours, at home, no doubt), while we are content 
with ugly things made of tiresome walnut, with hooks of 
brass or iron, convenient enough, but unnecessarily ugly. 
However, if one prefers something with a modern European 
look, there is a contrivance, made in Vienna, of Russia 
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leather — two broadish strips of leather edged with brass, 
with a brass ring at the end of each to hang it by, and 
with brass hooks projecting from its face, on which either 
umbrella and cane, or hat and bonnet, can be suspended. 
This affair is pretty enough, but it has rather a temporary 
appearance, and can hardly be seriously recommended for a 
hall or entry-way that is much used. But there is really 
no need to fall back on one of the ungainly structures of 
wood or iron that are so much in use. 

If one has only a passage-way to deal with, as is the 
case in nine houses out of ten, all that can be done is, to 
study the same simplicity. The mirror and hat-rack shown 
in cut No. 2, with the little bench beneath it, is taken from 
an entry that is even narrower than is common with us. 
But, while these things answer all needs, they seem to take 
up no room at all. And they are so pretty that the 
glance one gives at them prevents our noticing the narrow- 
ness of the space in which they stand. 

The settee in the entry of my friend's house was of 
Chinese make — teak-wood, with a marble seat and with a 
circular slab of marble ornamenting the back. At that 
time such settees were uncommon, as was all Chinese furni- 
ture; but it can always be found nowadays at Syphers, 
where there are often some very handsome pieces. If one 
should find the settees too large (and they are too large 
for the rooms of most of us), there are arm-chairs of the 
same material that look well in small space, and give 
distinction to the most unpretending entry. Teak-wood- 
and-marble does not sound like a comfortable combination ; 
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but these settees and arm-chairs are comfortable, though 
there is nothing soft about them. They are not recom- 
mended for the parlor or sitting-room, however, but only 
for the hall, where it is true their comfort will be wasted 
on messenger-boys, book-agents, the census-man, and the 
bereaved lady who offers us soap at merely nominal prices, 
with the falsetto story of her woes thrown in. As visitors 
of this class are the only ones who will sit in the hall, 
considerations of comfort may be allowed to yield to 
picturesqueness, and any chair or bench that gives us that 
will serve, since, being designed to sit on, there will surely 
be comfort enough left for the occasion. If a lighter seat 
is wanted, there are several sorts that may be picked up ; 
a Venetian chair — either the antiques themselves, or the 
modern copies — the seat, back, and supports (one before 
and one behind) all made of flat pieces of wood, inlaid 
with pearl or ivory, or carved with bold carving, or pierced, 
and the solid parts decorated with color. These chairs 
(unless it be the richly carved ones) are not necessarily 
costly, the painted ones ought to be cheap, but the finer 
kinds are by no means uncommon at such shops as those 
of Mr. Sypher or Mr. Hawkins. 

Cut No. 4 is a drawing of an inlaid Italian chair — 
which may be recommended for the entry or hall. This 
example is perhaps too costly for the purses of most, of us ; 
but it was the only one within reach, — it belongs to the 
Messrs. Cottier, — and serves to show the model I had in 
my mind. Some of these chairs are made of a lighter 
wood, and inlaid all over with mother-of-pearl, arranged in 
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• geometrical patterns. These are manufactured to this day 


in Italy, and can be bought 


there at reasonable prices ; 


but such things are not regul; 


ar importations, and if they 


are found in our shops, — in 


Sypher's or Hawkins's, for 




instance, — they have been 
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were in the Egyptian and 
Morocco Departments at the 
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their journey before they 
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were picked up by diligent 


seekers after tilings out of 


the common. Another vari- 


ety of this chair comes from 
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Italy, and, keeping the same 


No. 4. 


general shape, varies the 


fiat surface with much bold ' 


carving. These chairs are 


often met with; but, of course, they vary in quality of 


design. Still, I have several 


times seen chairs with old 


Italian carving at Sypher's that I, for one, should be glad 


to own. Such pieces will, in 


most cases, prove to have 
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descended from New- York families who, thirty or forty 
years ago, came home from Europe, where they had been 
living, keeping house, and educating their children, and 
who found it not unprofitable to bring back much of their 
household gear with them. 

Cut No. 5 is a good chair for a hall, and comfortable, 
too. for a writing-chair. This example came from the 
"Lawrence Room" of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 

In Mrs. Oliphant's "The Makers of Florence" there is 
n pretty cut of Savonarola's cell in the convent of San 
Marco, showing his desk at which he worked, and, in front 
of it, a chair similar to this. 

Another chair, called the 
Abbot's chair, from a model 
existing, I believe, at Glas- 
tonbury, used to be occa- 
sionally seen in our curios- 
ity shops; but, of late, I 

have not met with one of 
them. 

What ought to be sought 
for in arranging a hall or 
entry is, I think, to give a 
pleasing look to the house 
at the very entrance. How 

many halls look as if the house had put its hands behind 
its back, and met you with a pursed-up mouth, and a 
"What 's your business?" Nobody ought to be willing to 
have visitors get that impression. Even the messenger-boy 




" I took you 
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will start off with more alacrity when he hears your signal, 
if he remembers the Turkish gun-rack or the photograph 
of Durer's rabbit in your entry, and the bereaved soap- 
vender may moderate her falsetto a little in the cheerful 
company of your flowers. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I will describe 
more in detail the lower story of my friend's house, at the 
risk of leaving the decorator's ground for that of the archi- 
tect. This floor was only ten feet in height, but even this 
is too high for an easy stairs, unless more room is given 
for it on the floor than is common. Perhaps, however, the 
builder's wife had been a martyr to the ladder-stairs of 
our city houses, and, thinking of her, he let his nineteen 
steps stretch along sixteen feet, so that with risers a little 
over six inches, and treads a little over ten inches, the 
ascent was reasonably easy. The supports of the hand-rail 
were of iron, and were screwed to the casing outside the 
steps, so that the width of the stairs was not intruded 
upon. This is the way the balusters are fixed to the 
stairs in all the new houses in Paris, and it works well in 
practice. The newel-post was made as light as possible, 
consistent with its duties, instead of, as is the rule in New- 
York generally, being made as heavy as can be contrived. 
The passage to the dining-room, between the stairs and 
the pantry, was eight feet wide, leaving three feet for the 
stairs and five feet for the pantry, which was, however, 
nearly sixteen feet long. This pantry contained a dumb- 
waiter, a silver-tub, and a china-closet; it was lighted, or 
aired rather, for the gas was always going, by a pretty 
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lunette window in the end facing the front door, and by 
a window on the side opposite the stairs. 

The dining-room was sixteen feet wide (the full width of 
the house) and twenty feet deep. As sixteen feet is scrimp 
width for a dining-room, unless (as a servant said lately to 
a lady who wanted to hire her) "you do your own 
reachin'," it would have been a mistake to diminish it still 
further by putting a chimney-pier on either side. The 
builder had, therefore, carried up his chimney between the 
windows, — a great improvement every way, although not, I 
believe, an economical one in building. The end wall of the 
house had to be much thicker in order to prevent the air 
in the chimney chilling in cold weather, but, both externally 
and internally, the advantage was all on the side of 
good looks. The chimney was so managed as to be a 
handsome feature, and within, the thick walls gave the old- 
fashioned window-seat, which every young lover of reading 
knows the pleasure of. Besides, on entering the dining- 
room, in the season of fires, the family saw the welcome 
hearth and the bright mirror; and, when all were seated, 
the fire was in no ones way. The servant had room 
enough to go about the table without squeezing, and the 
served had room enough and to spare. On the whole, this 
was a comfortable house, in spite of its "only sixteen feet," 
and the wonder is, that the general plan, with whatever 
modification and improvement can be devised, is not more 
followed, since we are all the time building narrow houses. 

Just a word about the way of lighting these small entries 
of ours. The gas-fixtures, which depend from the ceiling, 
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are almost all too large, and are clumsy and meaningless in 
design. They are inconvenient to light and to put out, and, 
in overcoat time, are responsible for many a scarified knuckle, 
the entry-ways being seldom large enough to swing a coat 
in, and the gas-fixtures 
hanging low. A simple 
bracket like the one shown 
in cut No. 6 is the best 
for ordinary purposes. It 
is both convenient and 
handsome. In one case 
we know of, an old-fash- 
ioned hall lantern has 
been furbished up and 
turned into a gas-burner; but this was partly from economy 
(the lantern, when all was done, costing much more than 
the most expensive bronze chandelier!) and partly from a 
desire to keep an old piece. It will be found, however, 
that a gas-burner which shall meet all requirements of 
usefulness, right size, and good taste, is a difficult thing to 
discover. 

It was not only the Eastern people who had the hospi- 
table custom of offering a guest water for washing, when 
he entered the house. The custom passed over into 
Europe, with others as hospitable, and descended down to 
a time quite near our own. Of course, the offer to show 
a guest to a room where he can repair any damages that 
may have occurred on the road between his own house 
and that of his host, and can put on the last touches of 
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preparation for dinner, is a regular part of our own cere- 
monial, and is perhaps our translation of the Eastern rite. 
But our ancestors were in this, as in many things, more 
direct than we, and this very directness made many of 
their ways more comfortable. If they did not keep up the 
actual servant, with ewer, basin, and towel, they put these 
utensils where the visitor could get them without trouble, 
and they made them so attractive to look at that even if 
there were no servants to offer them, they pleasantly 
offered themselves. The vignette at the side of this page 
— a corner from Albert Diirer's wood-cut, " The Birth of 
the Virgin," drawn from the original by Mr. Lathrop, and 
engraved by Mr. King — will hint to the reader, in a rude 
Bray, how the old people used to 
contrive to do their hospitality — 
one point of it, at least — by proxy. 
In a niche, sometimes, as here, 
but as often against the plain 
«;ill. they suspended a hollow ball 
of brass or copper from a chain, 
and provided it with a cock. Be- 
low [his globe there was fastened 
against die wall a basin or trough, 
which, in some cases, as in this 
of St. Anna's House, was provided 
with a pipe by which the water ^o. 7. 

(hat bad been used could be run off. In old Dutch pictures, 
these vessels are to be seen of different shapes and sizes, 
and, as their use has lately been revived, we find modern 
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artists also painting them. There was a pretty water-color 
at Goupil's lately, in which one of these vessels, large and 
handsome, and made of faience, was the hero. When 
potter}' began to be employed in the place of metal, these 
" cisterns," as they were called, were made of earthenware, 
and even of porcelain, and with their bold forms and 
picturesque ornamentation, they were 
certainly handsome pieces of furniture, 
and useful as handsome. In Jacque- 
mart's pretty little book, " Les Mer- 
veilles de la Ceramique," there is a 
good example engraved, and they are 
produced to-day as a regular article 
of manufacture by the French houses 
that make a specialty of reviving old 
styles in earthenware and porcelain. 

Cut No. 7 .shows one of these 
earthenware cisterns that is m actual 
use in an American country-house, 
where it is set up on the porch, and is 
No - 8 - found of great use in the summer time. 

Cut No. 9 is a translation, by Mr. King, of the first 
drawing made by Mr. Sandier for these articles. This little 
wash-stand was not intended for a bedroom, but for a 
small room off a hall or entry-way, where a person might 
wash his hands without the trouble of going upstairs. It 
is very simply made of four uprights cut out at the upper 
ends to receive the basin, and held together by a shelf 
half-way down, which holds the soap-tray, and by two braces 
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at the foot There is no decoration beyond a slight 
molding on the edges of the shelf and a little cutting on 
the upper and lower ends of the uprights. The towel is 
on an old-fashioned roller. 




"The messenger made haste and found Argalus at a 
castle of his own, sitting in a parlor with the fair Parthenia ; 
he reading aloud the stories of Hercules, she by him, as to 
hear him read ; but while his eyes looked on the book, she 
looked on his eyes, sometimes staying him with some pretty 
question, not so much to be resolved of the doubt as to give 
him occasion to look upon her. A happy couple, he joying 
in her, she joying in herself because she enjoyed him ; both 
increased their riches by giving to each other, each making 
one life double because they made a double life one, where 
desire never wanted satisfaction nor satisfaction ever bred 
satiety : he ruling because she would obey ; or, rather, because 
she would obey, he therein ruling." — Sidney's Arcadia. 



" Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a 
prattling river before; on one side a meadow, on the other a 
green. Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little inclos- 
ure: the elms and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible 
beauty. My house consisted of but one story, and was 
covered with thatch, which gave it an air of great snugness ; 
the walls on the inside were nicely whitewashed, and my 
daughters undertook to adorn them with pictures of their 
own designing. Though the same room served us for parlor 
and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, as it 
was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, plates and 
coppers being well scoured and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture."— The Vicar of Wakefield. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LIVING-ROOM. 

I use the word " Living- Room " instead of " Parlor," 
because I am not intending to have anything to say 
about parlors. As these chapters are not written for rich 
people's reading, and as none but rich people can afford to 
have a room in their houses set apart for the pleasures of 
idleness, nothing would be gained by talking about such 
rooms. I should like to persuade a few young people who 
are just pushing their life-boat off shore to venture into 
deeper and more adventurous seas, that it will make their 
home a great deal more cheerful and home-like if they 
concentrate their leisure, in-door hours in one place, and 
do not attempt to keep up a room in which they themselves 
shall be strangers, and which will make a stranger of every 
friend who comes into it. Happily, the notion that such a 
room is absolutely necessary to every respectable family is 
no longer so prevalent, nor held so binding as it once was. 
A good many people who were children in New England 
fifty years ago will remember the disagreeable parlor of 
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the period, into which they were only permitted to go on 
Sunday afternoons, though they often forgot to go there 
even on that grim holiday, but preferred the nursery or, 
may be, the kitchen, where there was nothing too good to 
use, and some comfort might be had. The country houses 
were worse in this respect than the city houses; yet 




they had this advantage, that, besides the unused parlor, 
there was almost always a real living-room, and it was 
oftenest on the sunny side of the house, the shady side 
being chosen for the parlor, whose carpet must not be 
exposed to the danger of fading by the admission of the 
sun. In the country, then, one could easily forget the 
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existence of the parlor, and the real life of the family went 
cheerily on without it The parlor was opened on Sundays, 
on Thanksgiving-day, for funerals, for weddings, and on the 
one or two occasions in the year when the awful solemnity 
of a formal " party " was gone through ; but it was carefully 
shunned on more cheerful occasions, such as tea-fights, 
candy-pulls, sleighing-parties, and other "good times." 
But in the cities, the living-room was sacrificed to the 
social necessities, and was generally upstairs or down-stairs, 
the main floor being given to the dining-room and parlor. 
How much money has been wasted, how much capital 
let lie idle, in furnishing and keeping up these ceremo- 
nial deserts! They are useless and out of place in the 
houses of nine-tenths of our Americans. They rightly 
belong to those houses where a great deal of merely formal 
social intercourse is carried on, where domestic life does 
not have time to exist, or where the position of the family 
is such that provision has to be made for a life apart from 
the domestic life. How few families among our people are 
in this last condition ! Yet I could fill all my chapter with 
illustrations of the absurd way in which the comfort and 
domestic happiness of families have been destroyed or 
hindered by the supposed need of making provision for a 
social life outside the home life of the family. The best 
room in the house is taken for the use of strangers, fur- 
nished with articles that are avowedly too expensive to 
be used, and the cost of which makes a serious hole in 
the marriage-money, and a double interest has to be paid 
on this expenditure — one in cash, the other in just so 
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much subtraction made from the sincerity and naturalness 
that ought to rule in our daily life. 

Let us begin, then, with the frank abandonment of any 
formal parlor, but, taking the largest, and pleasantest, and 
most accessible room in the house, let us give it up to the 
wife and children in the day-time, and to the meeting of the 
whole family when evening comes. There is not much need 
at the present time to emphasize this suggestion, for it is one 
which experience and necessity have already made to a good 
many people ; and now that the problem " How to get a 
dwelling at a rent within moderate means" is being solved 
by the increase of " flats" and " apartment houses," the 
"parlor" must be given up, there being no provision made 
for it in the common plans. But it is by no means my 
notion that the living-room should be a homely, matter-of- 
fact apartment, consecrated to the utilities, while the Muses 
and Graces are left to amuse themselves in the hall. On 
the contrary, we want in the living-room, for a foundation, 
that the furniture shall be the best designed and best made 
that we can afford, all of it necessary to our comfort, and 
intended to be used ; not an article to be allowed that does 
not earn its living, and cannot prove its right to be there. 
These wants being first provided for, we will then admit 
the ornartient of life — casts, pictures, engravings, bronzes, 
books, chief nourishers in life's feast; but in the beginning 

m 

these are to be few, and the greatest care is to be taken 
in admitting a new-comer. The room ought to represent 
the culture of the family, — what is their taste, what feeling 
they have for art; it should represent themselves, and not 
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other people; and the troublesome fact is, that it will and 
must represent them, whether its owners would let it or no. 
After they have secured the few pieces of furniture that 
must be had, and made sure that they are what they ought 
to be, if the young people have some money left to get a 
picture, an engraving, or a cast, they ought to go to work 
to supply this want as seriously as they would the other, 
which seems the more necessary, but in reality is not a 
bit more necessary. I look upon this living-room as an 
important agent in the education of life; it will make a 
great difference to the children who grow up in it, and to 
all whose experience is associated with it, whether it be a 
beautiful and cheerful room, or a homely and bare one, 
or a merely formal and conventional one. All that gives 
dignity or poetry to this subject, or makes it allowable for 
a reasonable man to give much thought to it, is its relation 
to education. For it has a serious relation to education, 
and plays an important part in life, and, therefore, deserves 
to be thought about a great deal more than it is. It 
is no trifling matter, whether we hang poor pictures on 
our walls or good ones, whether we select a fine cast or a 
second-rate one. We might almost as well say it makes 
no difference whether the people we live with are first-rate 
or second-rate. 

But we are not yet come to the pictures and casts. 
We must do with our imaginary room as we would do 
with the real one — get it furnished first; provide it with 
limbs and members before we put a soul into it Let us 
begin, then, with a word or two about carpets. The camp 
7 
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of young married people is divided into two factions on 
the question: "Whether to have carpets or rugs?" Rugs 
have novelty on their side, and that is nine points in 
fashion's law, but there is, I think, much more to be said 
for them than simply that "they are the latest thing out" 
Carpets are associated, in the minds of many of us, with 
ideas of comfort in early days; the custom of having them 
came over from England, and was kept up here, partly 
because of inherited ideas of what was comfortable; partly 
because the condition of domestic life that made them 
serviceable in England existed here as well as there; and 
for another reason, apart from these, if, indeed, it were not 
rather the effect than the cause — I mean the poor way in 
which we make our floors of planks, too wide, and badly 
joined. Even in our best New- York houses the floors are 
meanly laid, and in the second and third class houses they 
are so bad that they must be covered with carpets whether 
the occupants wish it or no. 

I suppose the housekeepers argument for carpets is 
akin to her argument for "tidies" and "slips," and the 
other expedients by which the great enemy, "dirt," is 
imagined to be circumvented. Carpets are great hiders of 
dirt and dust, and a new broom easily restores them when 
too much dirt and dust are collected on their surface. But, 
then, they are great holders of dirt and dust as well, and 
apart from the waste of money in covering places that do 
not need covering, the question of health involved in the 
use of carpets is a very serious one. The large pieces 
of furniture, that in all our rooms stand against the 
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wall — the sofas, the piano-fortes, the sideboards, the book- 
cases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the wash-stands, the 
bureaus — do not need the carpet under them; the carpet 
on which they stand represents just so much wasted 
money, and yet we go on putting down yards of carpet 
where they are never seen, where the dust collects, and 
is only attacked in weekly sweepings, and where it keeps 
a sort of color, while the rest changes color and fades. 
Let any one give a rug a fair trial, and he will find for 
himself how much less dust is made in the room, how 
much more easily the room is kept clean, and how much 
more manageable the furniture is when the time for 
sweeping or dusting comes round. 

The principal objection to rugs is their first cost, which, 
for good ones, is as yet considerable. I do not like to 
see several rugs in a room, but prefer one large one, large 
enough, that is, to cover the whole floor, up to, or nearly 
up to, the large pieces of furniture. In no case should 
any one of these large pieces rest upon the rug, for it 
ought to be an every-day, or at least an any-day matter, 
to turn it up and brush underneath it, or to roll it up and 
carry it out on a balcony to be shaken or swept, and this 
will never be if some heavy table or piano, or book-case, 
has to be dislodged for the purpose. Where there are 
several smallish rugs in a room, or even several of good 
size, so long as in either case they do not cover the whole 
of the free floor, they are apt to prove impediments — to 
trip up children and old people, and they destroy the 
unity of the room, give it a patchy look, which is a 
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thing important to avoid. It is better, on all accounts, to 
buy a rug large enough to cover all of the floor we wish 
to cover, even if it strain our purse a little, for a good 
rug will last a life-time, and, indeed, I know rugs that are 
well on their way to last a second life-time. The best 
Turkey, Persian, and Smyrna rugs are made by hand, of 
pure wool, and are so thick that if, as sometimes happens 
in their own country, a brazier of coals is upset on one of 
them, the charred portion, which, in the case of a Brussels 
carpet, could never be effaced, will disappear after a few 
days' wear. After much using a good Eastern rug, walking 
on the best body Brussels is like walking on the wooden 
floor to the feeling. To an artistic eye, too (and how 
much of this writing must be content with the judgment 
and approval of artistic people ! ), an Eastern rug that is 
handsome to begin with, grows handsomer with time and 
use, and even one that was a little staring and pertinacious 
at first, gets toned down and subdued by being long walked 
over, just as if it were a human being. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there are ugly 
Eastern rugs as well as ugly Western carpets. The Turks, 
especially, who sell a great many carpets to England, and 
nowadays to America, often ship a lot that are so bad, we 
must believe their rascally makers have learned of some 
French artist the phrase: " Anything is good enough for 
those Americans." But the Turkey carpets proper are only 
good when the weavers confine themselves to reds and 
blues, though they sometimes do a very successful thing in 
mustard-yellow, but the true shade of this is rare. 
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Just a word more as to the color of the rugs to be 
employed. The Eastern designers know too much, or have 
too correct an instinct, to use a great deal of white in their 
designs; they get all the light and brightness they want 
without it, and even when they use white it is not pure 
white, but gray, and used with extreme economy at that; at 
least in all the successful carpets. It is true, these Eastern 
carpets are sometimes found with what is called a white 
ground, and these are among the handsomest, especially 
when they come from Persia: but the white, in the first 
place, is not white, but some tint that only looks white by 
force of juxtaposition, and, then, what there is of it is used 
in so bold a way and so broken up, that all we feel, in 
looking at it, is, that it is cheerful and festive, whereas the 
Eastern rugs we are most used to seeing, and especially 
the Turkey rugs, are somber and rich rather than gay. 
However, a "white ground" carpet is rather a holiday 
friend, and is not to be recommended unless the room it 
is intended for be a darkish one, or the character of the 
household be such that it will not be subjected to the 
ravages of children and husbands with dirty boots. Other- 
wise, choose a thick rug with a pattern a good deal broken, 
and with nothing very odd or noticeable in the design, and 
let it take its fortunes. If it be only used and not abused, 
it will improve with time, and outwear more than one 
Brussels carpet 

If people object to rugs, there is at least the comfort 
left them of knowing that they can get carpets better made 
than ever carpets were before, and with designs that can 
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only be matched for elegance and beauty with those of 
Persian rugs. These are English carpets, designed and 
made by the houses of Morris & Co. and Cottier & Co. 
These carpets are so handsome and so well made, that, if 
one can afford it, I would advise having squares made of 
them, with the borders that are sold with them. 

There are, however, other and cheaper resources. They 
make, in Philadelphia, a pretty and serviceable rug out of 
the ravelings of fine carpets, and in Boston I have seen the 
same material. There is, of course, no set pattern, but a 
pleasant mingling of hues, and the texture makes it agree- 
able to the foot, though it is, perhaps, more comfortable as 
a rug over a matting in summer, than as a sole dependence 
in winter. Still, it is something it is well to know of. 
These carpets come in breadths, like common carpeting, 
and can be made into rugs of any size. They have no 
"right" side, but can be turned at pleasure, and the edges 
will not curl up as those of rugs made of ordinary carpet- 
ing are apt to. Those manufactured by William Pollock, 
carpet manufacturer, 937 Market street, Philadelphia, second 
door below Tenth street, are highly recommended, and they 
are also made by some firm in Providence, Rhode Island. 
They make, in Scotland and in Holland, a carpeting of a 
mixture of wool and jute, which is dyed a deep maroon, 
and is about the thickness of Brussels carpeting. A good 
way of using this is to make a square or parallelogram 
the size of the clear space of the floor when all the large 
pieces of furniture are in their places. This is laid down 
and held in its place by rings sewed to the under edge, 
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and slipped over small brass-headed nails, driven down 
close to the floor. This makes a comfortable footing, and 
is easily removed when necessary. Then in the center of 
the room, or before the fire, or in front of the sofa, lay 
down a bright-colored Smyrna rug. 

But, the reader will say: "The floor — the floor's the 
thing. What are we to do with our floors?" If we have 
a sound floor of narrow pine boards, each board well 
driven home to its neighbor, — a thing, it must be confessed, 
rare to find in an American house, — a good result can be 
produced by staining, and finishing with shellac. But, in 
ordinary cases, this is impracticable; for the floors are too 
badly laid in our houses to make it possible to bring them 
to a good appearance by any such superficial treatment as 
this. 

With a bad floor, which it is proposed not to cover 
entirely with a carpet, only one of two things can be done. 
The handsomest thing is to lay down a parquet floor, of 
what is called wood-carpeting. But this, with a rug after- 
ward, is a very expensive way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, and I therefore advise that we should meekly accept 
the situation, and, sending for a house-painter who knows 
his business, let him first fill up all the cracks, knot-holes, 
shrinks, seams, flaws, etc., with red putty, — it will take a 
good deal, — and then stain it (not paint it) carefully in a 
dark brown, warmed with a little red, and, over all, a coat 
of shellac. If this be done well, and allowed to get thor- 
oughly dried, it will last a long time; but, I believe, when 
it needs renewing it must be painted, as the shellac cannot 
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be removed so completely as to admit of restaining. This 
makes a handsome 6oor; but when the rug is down and 
the furniture in its place, but little of it is seen. 

The advantage of a hard-wood floor laid down orig- 
inally, or of a common floor covered with wood-carpeting, 
is so great on the score of health and labor-saving, that it 
would seem as if only the prejudice that comes from old 




associations could long keep up the fashion of carpets. But, 
however it may be in the case of a whole house, large or 
small, to be furnished with carpets, there cannot be much 
question as to the desirableness of rugs for rooms in flats. 
One who has tried them will never want to use an ordi- 
nary carpet again. 

Our modern rooms, especially in our cities, are so small, 
and, as a rule, so ill-proportioned, — too often long and 
narrow, — that it is very puzzling to know how to furnish 
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them so as to get in the things we need, and yet to have 
space left in which to move about It is too much the 
fashion, especially here in New-York, for the builders of 
houses (and it is, of course, only once in a thousand times 
that an architect designs a dwelling-house in New- York) 
to put in mantel -pieces, doors, cornices, and all the mold- 
ings that are about the doors and windows, by a system 
of contract supply that takes no account of the differences 
in size of different houses. Mantel-pieces are got out, for 
all the principal rooms, of about the same dimensions, the 
only difference between those for the parlor, dining-room 
and library, and those for the main bedroom, being, that 
the bedroom mantel-pieces escape the overloading with 
badly designed and coarsely executed carving that is 
bestowed upon the parlor mantel-pieces. Moldings as 
heavy, though not as handsome, as would be found in a 
cathedral are run about the doors and windows of small 
rooms, and moldings no heavier are used in rooms of twice 
the size. Our houses are treated pretty much as state- 
prison convicts are — clothes of one pattern and size are 
provided, and each convict takes his chance. The clothes 
handed out to him may happen to fit him, but, also, they 
may not Here, in the room in which I am writing, a 
room seventeen feet wide by twenty-two feet long, there is 
a double door, six feet wide, opening out of a narrow 
passage-way, and sliding-doors, nine feet wide, opening into 
a small bedroom. It is true these big sliding-doors are 
useful, because, by their opening, they supply all the light 

that the bedroom gets; but they were not put in because 
8 
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they were useful. It is usual in this city, and has been for 
forty-odd years, to have a parlor open into the next room 
by folding-doors; and all parlors will continue so to open 
until this generation of builders shall have passed away. 
If these people could be persuaded to employ in designing 
their houses a man whose busirtess it is to think what are 
the best ways to secure comfort and convenience, we might 
have every room supplied with just so much door and 
window as it needed and no more, and the mantel-pieces 
might be made of sizes proportioned to the rooms they 
belong to, and both the mantel-pieces and the doors and 
windows might be put where they would be needed, and 
where they would best suit the use to which the room is 
to be devoted. We might also see moldings about doors 
and windows and in the cornices reduced to proper dimen- 
sions, and even, in some cases, dispensed with altogether. 
But, as it is, none of these things are likely to be done 
or to be left undone : we must take our room as it is, and 
treat it accordingly. 

Let us begin with the principle, that every piece of 
furniture in the room must have a good and clear reason 
for being there. Nothing ought to be placed in the living- 
room to diminish the number of cubic feet of air needed 
for the support of the occupants that cannot justify its 
presence by some actual service it renders to those occu- 
pants. There must be at least one sofa, one large easy- 
chair, an ample table, a book-case, a cupboard, and smaller 
chairs. It will be found good for the health, and conducive 
to the freshness and simplicity of a small apartment, to get 
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rid of upholstery and stuffing- in our furniture as far as 
possible. The wooden chairs, and chairs seated with rushes 
or cane of the old time, were as comfortable as the stuffed 
and elastic seats we are so fond of And if we could 




consent to come back to something of the old-fashioned 
austerity, we should find it greatly to our profit in many 
ways. I do not believe a more comfortable chair can be 
found than a pattern once in universal use here, but now 
only seen in old country homes. The seat was of wood, 
hollowed, and curved as skillfully as if it had once been of 
soft material, and had been molded to its perfection by an 
owner of persistently sedentary habit. The seat sloped a 
little from the front to the back, as every chair-seat ought; 
was of ample depth, and was inclosed by a slightly sloping 
back and gently spreading arms. The back was composed 
of slender rods, and the flat arms were a little broadened 
and rounded at the ends, offering a pleasant and soothing 
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object for the hands to play with. The legs of these chairs 
flared considerably, but only so much as to give the neces- 
sary stability, and they were connected by rungs. Now 
these chairs, once in common use all over our eastern 
country, and then despised in the growth of luxury and the 
desire for stuffed furniture, are come into favor again, and 
are bought up at once wherever they are offered for sale, 
It is well known, too, what a prosperity the Wakefield 
manufacture of rattan furniture is enjoying, and it deserves 
it too. Whenever the designs obey the law of the material 
employed, and do not try to twist or bend it out of its 
own natural and handsome curves, they are sure to be 
pleasing to look at and serviceable to use. The Chinese 
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make a picturesque and comfortable chair out of the larg' 
shoots of bamboo, and their reclining chairs, with a foot- 
rest that can be pushed out or in at pleasure, are almost 
indispensable to a house in the country. With such a 
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chair, and a good hammock, a hermit might set up house- 
keeping. It would be hard for him to say what he wanted 
next Diogenes would have said he wanted nothing but 
to throw away the hammock. And, indeed, the chair I 
speak of is bed and table and chair all in one. Further 
on, the reader will find a cut of one of these chairs. A 
sofa, or settee, that seems to me to answer all ones 
reasonable needs, is shown above, in cuts Nos. 12 and 13. 
It is long enough to lie upon and take a nap, and deep 
enough and low enough to sit upon with comfort The 
cushions are all movable at need, and in summer, if we 
choose, we can stow them away and use the sofa as a 
settee. As for the coverings of the cushions, we need not be 
at a loss, for there has not been in the last fifty years such 
a supply of materials for this purpose as there is to-day: 
the stuffs themselves of first-rate make, and the designs as 
good as ever were produced at any time. We have serges 
nowadays, in colors whose delightfulness we all recognize 
in the pictures that Alma Tadema, and Morris, and Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti paint, colors that have been turning all 
the plain girls to beauties of late, and making the beauties 
more dangerous than ever — the mistletoe-green, the blue- 
green, the duck's-egg, the rose-amber, the pomegranate- 
flower, and so forth, and so on, — colors which we owe to 
the English poet-artists who are oddly lumped together as 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and who made the new rainbow to 
confound the scientific decorators who were so sure of what 
colors would go together, and what colors would n't Who- 
ever would get a new sensation, and know for the first 
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time what delicate or rich fancies of delightful color and 
softness of touch can be worked with silk and wool, must 
go to the Messrs. Cottier's shop and learn for himself. 




It may sometimes happen that a larger table than 
ordinary may be much needed when maps are to be con- 
sulted, or large books examined, or a collection of prints 
enjoyed by a company of amateurs. Yet, the room is not 
large enough to permit of such a table standing in it all 
the time. The common ironing-table of our kitchens, the 
"settle" of the old days, has served Mr. G. F. Babb as a 
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model for a piece of furniture which may be used either as 
a sofa or as a table. 

"The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." 

Mr. Babb's design is more suited to a hall or an office 
than to a living-room, for the reason that it does not look 
comfortable to sit on. The seat is too narrow and too 
high, nor do I like the way in which he has attached the 
cushions to the top. The round sticks at the sides could 




No. IS. 

not be secured to the table-top, nor could the cushion be 
fastened to them, except by a fussy contrivance of a cord 
twisted about them. Both the cushion on the seat and 
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that against the back are designed to be movable. The 
cushion on the seat does not need to be secured: its 
weight and the depth of the seat will keep it always in 
place. It is made movable in order that the lid of the box 
beneath (a good place for storing magazines, pamphlets 
and newspapers) can be opened. The cushion at the back 
should be held in place by three broad straps fixed at their 
lower ends, but attached at their other ends to the table- 
top by means of a button or a buckle. The object of 
making this cushion movable is only that it may be occa- 
sionally beaten, and dusted, or turned ; for my plan does n't 
approve of wrong sides. Each side of these cushions ought 
to be as good as the other; both of velvet, or both of 
chintz, or both of bed-ticking. It was all well enough for 
handsome Charles Brandon to have one side of his horse- 
cloth of cloth-of-gold, and the other of cloth-of-frieze, with 
the motto on the former: 

"Cloth-of-gold, do not despise, 
Though thou *rt matched with cloth-of-frieze ; " 

and on the other: 

" Cloth-of-frieze, be not too bold, 
Though thou 'rt matched with cloth-of-gold ; " 

for this was only a quip of the Renaissance time, to show 
his wit and veil his suit; and, besides, he showed both 
sides of his jesting horse-cloth in the broad daylight of the 
tournament. I am sure I shall be upheld by everybody 
who will try the experiment, in my advice to have no 
"best side," and no belongings too good for daily use and 
service. 
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When this transformed ironing-table is not wanted to 
play the desk or book-table, as it will only be wanted now 
and then, it is designed to be a thoroughly comfortable 
seat, and should be supplied with a small cushion at either 
end. These cushions are omitted in the drawing, to show 
the construction of the sofa the better. So, in cut No. 15. 




the two cushions of the seat and of the back are omitted, 
but this was not intended, for they, of course, remain in 
their places when the back is lowered to make a table. 

In a cut which will find its place later in these pages, 
there is a design made by Mr. Alexander Sandier (who 
made the drawings for cuts Nos. 14 and 15, from Mr. 
George F. Babb's designs) to meet my objection that a 
piece made after Mr. Babb's design would prove too heavy, 
and that, besides, it presents some inconveniences. I 
believe, however, that any one wanting such a combination 
of sofa and table would find that the common ironing- table, 




painted and fitted up with cushions covered with chintz or 
serge, will serve all purposes. 

The settee represented with and without its cushions, 
in cuts Nos. 1 2 and 1 3, was not a real one, but was 
designed for me by Mr. James S. Inglis, who also made 
the drawings on the block. Cut No. 16 was drawn by 
Mr. Lathrop, from "the life," and if the reader agrees with 




me in finding the settee pretty as it is in black-and-white, 
he would think it far prettier in the original, with its gay 
decoration.. The wood-work is painted with a black ground, 
relieved with gold, and with medallions in which are brightly 
painted flowers. The back, the seat and the ends are 
filled with bamboo woven-work, and this is gilded — a very 
elegant way of treating bamboo, and not more expensive 
than painting done as painting should be. This particular 
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settee is furnished with cushions made of a rose-scarlet 


satin ; but, of course, something less costly, and less liable 


to injury, may easily be found that will please the eye as 


well. The stuffs called Algeriennes, made of silk and cotton, 


in gay but well-harmonized stripes, are serviceable, and 


look well to the last; there are serges, too, but probably 


the prettiest coverings for cushions are the stamped 


plushes which are now ,. 


made in England, with ■!' ^^f^tv' 




patterns and colors that ^J^&IL^jJ 




leave nothing to be de- > 
sired. It will be observed 1 




that the cushions of this 




French settee, like those 




of the one which was en- i'TTImIJ Hg A 




graved on pages 59 and VSlRkik. ■-i*fiiire& 


60, are movable, and it jL -^ ^j^A$5imfZ^s\ 


will also be noted that wfSS P^^4S 


they are thin. Being the wa^^^^ ~'*T~fJT '~'jim 


same on both sides, they ^^Mfc-rw ^l.-^B 


f^rmf^^ff^J^^m^^KL m 


and can be more easily BMKg[ VVEb 


dusted, beaten and aired. ^Tji^^^B^WKIBpF-^ 


Cut No. 1 7 is a draw- 


ing of a piece of furniture, mvLf ' 


the like of which used to 

">Q*, do he seated 1 

be common in France, N °' l8 ' 


and which they called a chaise tongue. It has no back, 


except at one end, as an Irishman might say. and it seems 
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narrower than it is, on account of its length, which admits 
of a person lying upon it as comfortably as in a narrow 
bed. The mattress is movable, and the cushion, or cushions, 
at the end are movable also; the affair is simply a frame, 
either with skins of sole- leather stretched across for a 
sacking, or with straps of leather or surcingle crossed and 
recrossed into a stout webbing. In some good examples I 
have seen, these straps passed through slots in the edge of 
the frame, and the ends were 
riveted together with flat cop- 
per rivets, as is done with 
leather belting and hose-pipe. 
If the sacking is made of 
skins of leather, it must be 
securely fastened to the sides 
with several rows of brass- 
headed nails. Once well done, 
and it is done forever. The 
end of the lounge is set into 
the frame-work of the seat at 
a little slant, and in some 
cases is carved with a good deal of spirit ; the legs and 
braces are also turned, and so a simple piece of furniture 
takes on quite an air. while keeping its ornamentation 
strictly within bounds. This particular chaise loiigut-, or 
lounge, is said to be the one on which George Fox slept 
at the time a convention, or " meeting," of Friends was 
held in the house where it now is, and it stands where it 
has always stood. The house has been in possession of 
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one family for over two hundred years — an uncommon 
thing in our North country, though by no means unusual 
in the South. 

Cut No. 19 is an adaptation by Mr. Sandier, from one 
found in a picture. It is perhaps a little heavier than need 
be, but it is a comfortable shape. The chairs shown in 




cut No. 20 are also, as it seems to me, too heavy for the 
occasion : but, if any one should wish to copy them, the 
cabinet-maker could be instructed to lighten the supports 
and braces a little. These chairs are designed to be 
covered with embroidery of silk or worsted on canvas, 
Good patterns for embroidery, suited to such objects, used 
to be difficult to get ; but the taste for the mediaeval and 
renaissance tapestries and stuffs has so revived of late 
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years, that designs copied from first-rate originals may now 
be found at several shops in New- York. These designs 
imitate the faded look of the stuffs they copy, — a look that 




really belonged to these always, and is not wholly the 
result of fading. No one who has familiarized his eye with 
Uie designs and tints of the old stuff will ever willingly 
go back to the pictures and formal wreaths and bouquets 
of flowers with which the tasteless German worsted-shops 
have so plentifully supplied us. 

Cut No. 21 shows a good chair, comfortable and pretty, 
which was introduced here by the Messrs. Bumstead, of 
Boston, I believe, though Mr. Lathrop's drawing was made 
from one of the same lot at Cottier's. The originals were 
of English make ; but those we get now are all made in 
Boston. As a rule, it may be remarked, furniture made in 
England or anywhere in Europe will not stand our climate, 
or, rather, let the blame be laid on our climate and our 
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houses combined. The Messrs. Cottier long since found 
themselves obliged to give up importing furniture from 
England, as all the pieces that came from over seas had 
to be overhauled before they had been many weeks in this 
country. The chair shown in cut No. 22 is not a modern 

ut the Cottiers have used it, or one like it, as a 
and have produced a design that takes the eye of 

one who sees it. The chair is vastly more comfort- 
able than it looks. We can sit at ease in it, now leaning 
against one side for a back, now against the other. Was 
it not a chair of this sort that Milton used? Mitford tells 
us "He composed much in the night and morning, and 
dictated in the day, sitting obliquely in an elbow-chair with 
his leg thrown over the arm." The old chairs of this sort 
Lire mostly made of mahogany, and were either bottomed 




mtfa rushes or seated with leather, — a piece of sole-leather 
stretched over the frame and well secured with a double 
row of brass-headed nails. Those made in imitation of 
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their general design, by Cottier, are stuffed and upholstered. 
Stained black and polished, and with the seat covered with 
plush or morocco, or a square of needle-work, one or two 
(■I them will be found a welcome addition to the comfort 
and beauty of the living-room. 

The chair in cut No. 23 is one of a pattern made 
some time ago by Cottier, and which seems to me perfect 
of its kind, both for the elegance of its lines and its com- 
fortableness as a seat. This chair must not be confounded 




with other chairs of the same general shape, but which, as 
a rule, are as different from it as a cabbage is from a 
rose. They are almost always too large, — that is their 
main fault ; then, their curves are abrupt, and the propor- 
tions not good. This chair is small, but amply large 
enough for a comfortable man, and nothing could be better 
managed than the flow of its lines. The original chair is 
covered with a material of a golden-yellow color, damasked 
over with a floriated pattern, and around the bottom is a 
silk fringe of the same color, with some red introduced into 
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it It is so pretty to look at, that one forgets to sit down 
in it; but this is not to imply that it is too good to use. 
The stuff it is covered with is a sensible work-a-day 
material, looking as if it were made of silk and linen ; but, 
in reality, the seeming silk is jute, I believe. However, 
the form is the principal thing, and such a chair, covered 
with a good chintz, might be as pretty a creature as she is 
in her golden gown. Next to making simplicity charming, 
the Cottiers have done us the greatest service, in showing 
us how to unite usefulness and beauty. All that they 
manufacture is made for every-day use, and will stand 
service. If they are not as much sought after as they 
should be, it is because they do not know how to minister 
to the popular desire to make a great splurge on a very 
little money. It is amusing to hear that when they recom- 
mend their things as thoroughly well made and good for a 
life-time, the modish people cry out, "Oh, we don't want 
things to last a life-time!" "What is life" — says one 
beauty, as she glances at her charming head in a Venetian 
mirror — "what is life without new furniture?" But the 
number of people increases who like sincerity even in 
chairs and tables. 

I have left what I wrote about this pretty arm-chair as 
it originally stood, but I am bound to say that the chair 
itself is a great deal prettier than the artist has made it 
in his drawing, and, to do it full justice, Mr. Lathrop 
should have made another sketch of it The material, too, 
with which it is covered does not stand wear-and-tear so 
well as it promised, and this is a pity, because it is beautiful 
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to look at, — the color and the pattern, both, all that can 
red, and the stuff soft to the touch. But materials 
equally handsome and more serviceable can be found either 
at the Cottiers' or at Nicol & Cowlishaw's, a place to which 
we recommend our readers who are in search of covering- 
stuffs, curtains, and such things; they will find there a great 
variety to choose from, and, in chintzes especially, many 
patterns that 1 have not seen elsewhere. 




1 have encouraged my little bamboo sofa, of which a 
cut is here given (No. 24), to believe that she will make 
many friends in society, and that all those who know how 
to value modest merit will seek for her acquaintance. She 
does not make the least pretense in the world. — her only 
claim upon our good will is, that she will do her best to 
make us comfortable. I found this sofa at Mr. Van Tine's, 
where there is always a supply of bamboo furniture, — 
settees, lounges, stools, chairs of various styles, — made in 
China or Japan, and capital stuff it is to fill up the gaps 
in the furnishing of a country house for a summer. Even 
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in a city house, or in city rooms, several of these bamboo 
articles will be found useful, though they are often too 
large for our apartments. They have the merit of being 
strongly made and easily kept clean. The settee repre- 
sented above had no cush- 
ions when I bought it ; 
and I found the roll-over 
ends not strong enough 
to be depended on, and I 
was therefore ob! iged to 
have them taken off, and 
upright arms made of bam- 
boo were put in their 
place. There are three 
thin cushions that rest 
against the back of the 
settee, to which they are 
fastened, as shown in the 
cut, by pieces of the braid with which they are bound. 
The seat is also covered with one cushion reaching from 
end to end. In his drawing, Mr. Lathrop has omitted this 
cushion in order to show that the seat is of bamboo. 

Cut No. 25 is a drawing of a chair of the same age 
as the chaise tongue, shown in cut No. 1 7, and belongs to 
the same family that owns that interesting relic of the 
great Quaker. It is of oak, and has grown very dark with 
age, and as I sat in it to hear the story of the ancient 
house that shelters it, I found it the most comfortable old 
shoe of a chair I had ever sat in. It takes one in like a 
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motherly lap, and is so loose-jointed and compliant that 
no cushioned chair could better deserve the name of easy- 
chair. 

It is much easier to find tables suited to our various 
needs than to find the right kinds of chairs; — chairs for the 
dining-room, chairs for the drawing-room, chairs for chat, 




and chairs for repose. I have given only a few examples 
of different sorts. I have found nothing so troublesome in 
the playful labor of writing these pages, as the search for 
chairs that should be at the same time handsome and 
useful. 

But, as I have just said, tables are another matter, and 
if one cannot get just what he wants at the cabinet-makers' 
shops, there are old-fashioned tables easily to be had. I 
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have just had a piece of good fortune, which I speak of 
because the like may be any one's luck who will go to 
work the same way. A friend of mine who, by persistent 
rummagings in tumble-down farm-houses, and in the decayed 
dwellings of still more decayed gentle-folk, has amassed a 
great treasure of old-fashioned furniture and china-ware, 
told me where, in a certain garret, there was to be seen a 
large table, a centenarian at the least, and that it could 
no doubt be bought for a song. Bought, it accordingly 
was, though with some misgivings, since it was in a state 
of extreme depression from long neglect, and one leaf had 
fallen from its hinges. But, brought to town, and put into 
the hands of my friend, Mr. Matt Miller, the, to me, pleas- 
ing discovery was made, that I was in possession of a table 
of solid San Domingo mahogany, worth a great deal more, 
even as wood, than I had paid for it, and with turnings of 
first-rate design. This was, of course, a piece of good 
fortune, but, after all, not of very rare good fortune ; those 
who seek such things are continually finding them, for the 
garrets and barns in the older parts of the country are 
rich in this furniture of a by-gone time, that has been set 
aside to yield place to that of a more fashionable make. 

In the old times to which this table of mine belonged, 
the furniture-makers showed a great deal of variety in their 
designs, — far more, as it seems to me, than is shown now. 
There was, of course, as there is in every age, a certain 
general likeness, — the "style" of the period, — but the 
ingenuity of the maker appeared in his adaptation of this 
style to a great many different uses. I have seen, in my 
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day, over a hundred pieces of last-century furniture, of 
English and American make, but I never saw two pieces 
alike in detail. No doubt the reader is as familiar as I 
am with the sort of table represented in cut No. 27. They 
are found of many sizes, from simple lamp-stands to such 
as are large enough 
to accommodate, rather 
snugly to be sure ! four 
people united over a 
friendly dish of tea. 
The tops are almost 
all made to turn up, 
being hinged on the 
central support, and 
they often revolve, the 
piece to which they are 
hinged being in that 
case a separate block 
or light frame through 
which the top of the 
central pole passes, and 
on which it turns. 
Then, again, the edge of the circular or oval leaf is treated 
in a variety of ways, sometimes left quite plain, but, in all 
the better sorts, molded, and sometimes, as here, dentcle, — 
to use the French term, — in homely English, scolloped. 
But the variety of these scollops is great, as great as the 
fancy of the carver could devise. The table-maker seems 
to have taken pleasure in his work: that is the secret of 




The Cheerful Round of Daily Work. 
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his success, as it is of all success. And he had enough of 
the artist in him not to allow himself to be tempted into 
fantasticalness by the demands of fashion. For if we ar^ 
to believe the report of the fashion -prints of the day, there 
never was greater fantasticalness than in the dress of the 
time, yet even when frippery and furbelows were at the 
height of their absurdity, the furniture kept a staid and 
discreet appearance, as much as to say: "We can't both 
of us be giddy; it rests with me to uphold the dignity of 
the times." 

To the eye of one whose liking for our Revolutionary 
furniture is not a new thing, the charm of it consists, 
apart from its usefulness, which is evident to everybody, in 
the color given to it by age, and in the simplicity with 
which all its ornament is obtained. Its moldings are 
always good and quiet; just what is needed, and no more, 
to round an angle with elegance, and to catch the light 
agreeably, and whenever any carving is attempted, or 
paneling, there is a certain moderation in it that is very 
refreshing in these loud times. Yet they are not too tame 
either, but their spirit is the spirit of high-bred people, 
and not of folks who like to be conspicuous. Even the 
architectural details in bureaus and clothes-presses that 
these old people were so fond of, — a little too fond, per- 
haps, — were often very delicately and adroitly managed, 
and we find ourselves easily forgiving them, seeing how 
well in keeping they are with the effect of any piece as 
a whole. Yet, much as these articles of furniture deserve 
to be praised, I would not counsel that they should be 
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copied. In fact, I do not believe in copies, whether of 
furniture, of pictures, or of men and women. Nothing ever 
can be copied exactly, and we ought never to try to do it, 
unless it be for purposes of instruction, and even then its 
desirableness may be disputed. The least thing from a 
master's hand is pretty sure to be better worth studying, 
if we would know something about the master's method of 




working, or his way of thinking, than the best copy. And 
it may be said that the better artist the copyist is, the less 
his copy is apt to resemble his original. The French have 
carried the copying of old work — in furniture, in jewelry, 
In pottery — to great perfection ; but an artist would rather 
have a square foot of genuine mediaeval or Renaissance 
carving than the best copy of a whole piece that ever the 
skill of Recappe produced. So with old American or 
English furniture (for how much was made here, or how 
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much imported, we do not know) ; no matter how super- 
ficially resembling the copies may be, they will always be 
wanting in something, — in proportion, in delicacy, or in 
spirit And even if copies could be cast in a mold, it is 
not good to wish for them, for we can put all their merits 
into original pieces, made for ourselves to-day, that will 
not only give us pleasure, but will show our children that 
we knew how to profit by what our fathers taught us. 

Cuts Nos. 28 and 29 are suggestions of designs for 
tables that will be found convenient for the living-room. 
No. 28 is rather intended to go against the wall, to write 
at, 05 hold the books and pamphlets that are being read, 
while the two shelves below will be found very convenient 
for folios, and large books of prints, atlases, etc., etc. A 
shelf at one end pulls out at need. In design, the lower 
supports of the table are heavier than need be, and the 
lower shelf, also, much too heavy. Cut No. 29 is intended 
for the center of the room, and ought to be a handsome 
piece if well carried out It was designed for me by Mr. 
George F. Babb, who is so much of an artist, and puts so 
much thinking into his work, that I believe he will make 
no objection to my criticising his table a bit, and objecting 
to the three small brackets that support the projecting top 
at the ends. As will be seen by the drawing, these 
brackets are not the ends of straps that brace the two 
supports of the table and help to steady the top. There 
are no such straps, and perhaps they are not needed, but 
these little brackets are certainly not needed, and being 

useless and yet looking as if they were useful, they ought 
11 
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to have been omitted. But this is a small matter, and 
would not be worth mentioning, if it were not for the 
tendency there is nowadays to add to furniture just such 
little points as these, that are intended for decoration, yet 
do not decorate, and that look as if they were a part of 
the construction, yet, in reality, have nothing to do with 
the construction. This point settled, the reader will no 
doubt enjoy with me the skill with which Mr. Babb has 




contrived to get a variety of lines pleasingly united in the 
composition of his table-ends, each end made of two solid 
pieces halved into each other, and braced at the top by a 
third piece mortised into the two. The change in direction 
of the outer line of each support in its upper portion, the 
inner line left plain, the outer line decorated with a little 
carving, seems to me an original motive, and the ends of 
the supports, too, that touch the floor, are well managed : 
their curves are good, and they do not interfere with our feet. 
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The most troublesome member of the living-room orna- 
ments, and yet the one we can least do without, is the 
portfolio of prints. It is always in the way, and if it is 
on a stand, the stand has to behave itself with great reti- 




A Mil-Stand from *nulh Kensington. 



cence and modesty, — keeping its back straight to the wall 
and turning its toes well in, — not to be reckoned a per- 
petual marplot. As a rule, when the portfolio is introduced, 
ail enjoyment of the prints it contains is at an end, for we 
are lazy creatures, the most of us, and, rather than drag 
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out the portfolio- stand or open the cumbersome book, we 
prefer to forego the pleasure of studying its contents. The 
print-stand, cut No. 30, has been devised to help us in 
this emergency, and it certainly does help us effectually. 
The upright pole supports as many frames (attached in the 
simplest way, by hooks fitting into rings) as its circumfer- 
ence will permit, and each frame will hold two prints. 
Each frame is supplied with two pieces of glass, and the 
prints are fastened with drawing-pins to the sides of a 
panel that slips down between the glasses. If need be, the 
frames themselves can be locked to the supporting pole, 
and each frame secured by a padlock ; but this is rather a 
necessity for public institutions than for our private rooms. 
The possession of such a print-case as this makes all the 
difference between enjoying the prints, drawings, and etch- 
ings one owns, and not enjoying them. Besides, it saves 
a great expense in framing, and it unites the advantages 
of frames and portfolios. When we want to see our 
possessions, we can see them framed, and see them without 
trouble, and when we don't want to see them, we turn the 
print-frame away, and forget for a while what it holds. 

Another form of print-case, of which I have no drawing 
to offer, consists of a chest of shallow drawers, not over 
two inches and a quarter in depth, but large enough to hold 
the largest-sized print easily, with room to spare. One I 
have in mind is four feet long, three feet high, and two 
feet six inches deep. The large top makes a good resting- 
place for books that else would be unmanageable, and 
where they can not only rest at ease, but their contents 
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be also comfortably consulted at need. Without some sue] 
contrivance as one of these two, — either the Kensingtoi 
print-stand, cut No. 30, or the chest of drawers, — the posses 
sion of many prints, etchings, drawings, etc., becomes 
great trouble, and, in the end, we find that we get much 
less than we ought to 
out of them, either for 
enjoyment or utility. 

The next pieces of 
furniture to be consid- 
ered are the cabinets, 
writing-tables or desks, 
and the like, of which, 
again, the last century 
gives us many excellent 
examples, some of them 
very rich and stately, 
others extremely simple, 
but all well designed and 
convenient. Of these, 
however, I have not had 

any drawings made, for the reason that they are so famili; 
to us all. I have preferred examples of styles less known, 
though I do not think anything could be devised hand- 
somer than some of those used by our great-grandfathers. 

Cut No. 31 is a double cupboard, with two drawers 
between the upper and lower divisions, and drawers within 
the upper division dividing it, also, into two parts. It is, I 
believe, a Chinese piece; the frame is made of lighter 
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wood than the panels, which, in the doors, are ornamented 
with ivory figures, fastened upon the wood. It is a little 
over a man's height, and is of a comfortable depth. It 
will hold a great deal, and a piece of furniture modeled on 
it would be found most convenient in any house where 
there are books of prints, or old china, or curios, or any- 
thing of which it is not desired to make a display. It will 
be observed that it is of the simplest construction, and 
owes much of its picturesqueness to the ornaments upon 
the doors. But, sufficient richness and elegance could be 
obtained by a combination of two woods, or even by one 
wood alone, if the panels were selected by a carpenter 
with an eye. 

It is not uncommon to find in old curiosity shops, 
pieces of painted Spanish leather. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance has the walls of a large room in his city 
house entirely covered with pieces of this leather, which, I 
believe, were picked up, here and there, at odd times. 
And I know a house in which the lower part of the parlor 
wall — the space between the chair-rail and the skirting- 
board — is hung with the same material. In this latter 
instance, I know that the leather was bought at several 
times, piece by piece. Now, the panels of a cabinet made 
after the design of this Chinese one would look very well, 
filled in with such leather as this. And, in default of 
leather, some member of the household might try her 
hand at decorating these panels with painting. With the 
abundant material that is put into our hands, nowadays, by 
the cheap German and French publications relating to art- 
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industry, good models for such work are easy to be had, 
and there is no reason why, with practice, our American 
girls should not do this decorating work as well as their 
English sisters. As it is, we are driven, for anything of 
this sort, to the most expensive places, and whatever we 
get there is a luxury, and we have to watch over our 
purchases and dearly bought decorations as if they were 
croupy children. 

But, even if one be willing to pay for it, it is not easy 
to get decorative painting done. If it be ordered from 
first-rate hands, it is expensive, and there is seldom any 
talent for this kind of work among our house -painters, — 
even among those of the trade who add "decorator" to 
their other titles. A good substitute for original decora- 
tion, and under the circumstances, a legitimate one, is to 
be found in the picture-books of Walter Crane, published 
in London and New-York, by Routledge & Sons. These 
books are the most beautiful children's books that were 
ever made ; and, indeed, they are altogether too good to 
be confined to the delighting of children, even though 
these were the bonniest golden-haired kids ever raised on 
porridge. Those who know the Walter Crane books — the 
last one, "Baby's Opera," is perhaps the prettiest of all — 
buy them for themselves, and then can't resist the desire 
to give them to the children, and then have to buy more 
for themselves. They are, indeed, many times better than 
the general run of pictures that one sees by modern mas- 
ters. They are better, because so much of modern art is 
merely mercantile, but here, the artist evidently enjoys his 
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art, and, for the pleasure he has in his work, puts into it 
life, richness of color, much delicate and ingenious fancy, 
and a power of story- telling that hardly needs the help 
of the text to explain 
the pictures. 

An acquaintance of 
the writer had a ward- 
robe made of pine, in 
which the panels of the 
doors were made ex- 
pressly to be filled up 
with these pictures, — 
each picture having a 
panel to itself, — and then 
the rest of the wood- 
work painted to harmo- 
nize with the general 
color-effect. Staining 
pine a good black, or, 
with a strong decoction 
of tobacco (which gives a 
good brown and brings 
out the grain of the 
wood) and then shellac- 
ing, npt varnishing — never use varnish on furniture — 
either of these methods will make a good background for 
these pictures, A useful plan for a wardrobe is to have 
one half closed by a door the full height of the piece, and 
the other half divided between, say, three drawers below, 
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and above, a cupboard, closed by a door. In the larger 
closet one hangs clothes that must be hung, the drawers 
hold body-linen, and the cupboard above is useful to the 
owner, if he be a lady, for her hats and furs and other 
nothings of that nature. The panels should be made to 
hold each a single picture, and an agreeable variety may be 
obtained in the disposition of the panels by making some 
of them oblong and others square, to suit the pictures, 
which sometimes fill two pages, and at others only one. 

Cut No. 32 is a convenient little movable, a combina- 
tion of book-shelves, letter-pad, and cupboard, which Mr. 
Sandier has designed for me. The cupboard below is for 
books that are too valuable to be handled by everybody. 
It is capacious enough, however, to be found very useful 
for many purposes when one is in narrow quarters. In 
execution, I should, myself, prefer to have the top of this 
writing-case inclosed by a back and sides, rather than, as 
in the drawing, merely defended by the two sides carried 
up and formed into little gables. I would carry these ends 
and the back of the case up as high as the ends are 
carried in the drawing, and either leave this parapet solid, 
finishing it with a chamfer, or pierce it with some simple 
tracery. The ornament on the edge of the middle shelf 
looks a little as if it were meant to represent such a 
strip of leather as is occasionally fastened to the edge of 
a book-shelf to protect the tops of the books below from 
dust In the present case no leather is used ; the orna- 
ment is really a zigzag cut in the edge of the shelf It 

must be remembered, that all such fancies as this add 
12 
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something — it may be little, but it is something — to the cost 
of the piece. And yet the front of a shelf in so small an 
article as this ought to be ornamented, if it be only with 
a bead such as can be run on both edges with a plane, or 
a simple reeding. The writing-shelf in this example is 
stationary, and the hinges, key-plate, and closing-ring of 
the cupboard are of plain polished brass. 
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Another writing-table is shown in cut No. 33. This is 
of much simpler make, and, beside, does not offer to make 
itself so useful. The writing-shelf either lifts up, or, if 
preferred, the space beneath it is got at by a drawer. 
Then the back of the case is made useful by several small 
drawers. These can either run through, from side to side, 
or they can be made only half the width of the case, and 
the space opposite them can be left free for a tall book or 
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two. If all the space be wanted for drawers, I would 
advise that they be made to run through, from side to 
side, with a partition dividing each drawer into two. 
Small drawers like these will be found to run much easier 
if they are made of a good length. On each side of the 
drawer-hole there should be fastened a hard- wood strip, 
and the sides of the drawers themselves should have 
grooves cut in them, answering to these strips, on which 
the drawers may run straight without the possibility of 
tilting. This advice applies to all drawers, especially to 
those which are shallow in proportion to their length. It 
is the want of something to steady drawers that makes 
them so troublesome as they are often found to be. This 
little case will be found a very pretty addition to the 
furnishing of the living-room if it be made of hard-wood 
and stained black, and afterward polished. This must be 
done by a cabinet-maker, however, to look as it should, 
and probably for those who cannot conveniently employ a 
cabinet-maker, but must depend on a carpenter, the better 
way will be to have the natural grain of the wood brought 
out by hand-rubbing with wax or oil. 

In the finishing of the plainest piece of furniture every- 
thing depends upon the maker's skill in dressing the wood. 
I am supposing the piece to be well made, the joints per- 
fectly fitted, and nothing shirked in the construction. Yet, 
with all this, a piece of pine-wood in the hands of a car- 
penter who knows and loves his business, may be made, 
by skillful dressing, to take on all the beauty of the 
finest satin-wood. No one knows what the difference can 
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be between wood imperfectly dressed and wood that has 
been through the hands of a skillful workman, who has 
not seen a book-case, a wardrobe, or a kitchen table made 
by a carpenter like Matt. Miller, say, or by any workman 
as good (if one can be found!), and compared it with the 
work turned out of ordinary shops. To wood brought to 
as fine a surface as possible, a very little linseed oil should 
be well rubbed in, so well that the whitest handkerchief 
could continue the rubbing and get no stain. This treat- 
ment applied as often as time can be found for it, will soon 
result in bringing out all the beauty of the grain of hard- 
wood. Pine-wood cannot be treated in this way. It must 
be oiled first, and then coat after coat of shellac applied 
until a permanently hard surface is produced. 

The beautiful piece which is shown in cut No. 34 
belongs to a gentleman in one of our cities, who has 
kindly allowed me to have drawings made from several of 
his choice possessions, in order to illustrate my book. 
This particular piece is of French make, I believe, a pro- 
duction of the last century : the panel in the door having 
been painted, it is said, by Angelica Kauffman. The brass 
ornamental work on the frieze, on the edges of the upright 
divisions, and on other parts, is in the first instance deli- 
cately cast, and has then been finished by the tool of the 
"dseleur" with all the care that would be given to silver 
or gold plate. 

It will thus be seen that the artistic value of this piece 
of furniture depends almost entirely on its decorative detail, 
for the form of the object, its design, is of extreme siffi- 
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best is to try what can be done with the mantel-pieces 


we have, and the 


two designs (cuts Nos. 45 and 46) are 


intended to give some help in this direction. Cut No. 45 


is much the simpler of the two, and, in spite of doubting 
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Fault has been found with me, good-naturedly enough, 
but I venture to think mistakenly, for the number of elegant 
and costly things I introduced into the articles in " Scrib- 
ner's Magazine," from which this book is made up, and I 
am so little penitent for what I have done that I have not 
left a single one oi these elegant and costly things out of 
the book Itself. This is not because it is every now and 
then possible to purchase a fine piece of furniture — artist- 
ically fine, I mean — very cheap, but because I think we 
need in this country to be made as familiar as possible 
with the look of beautiful things of this sort. A drawing 
like this is a lesson in good taste, and it happens to be, 
like many another in this book, a threefold lesson. We 
have, in the first place, a very elegant and interesting 
piece of furniture, and this has been drawn with spirit and 
picturesqueness by Mr. Francis Lathrop, and then engraved 
with the hand of a genuine master by Mr. Henry Marsh. 

Now, the improvement of the public taste, if that be 
not too presumptuous an aim, is one of the principal 
objects of this book of mine, and it seems to me I can do 
something toward this end by showing beautiful things, 
even if they are, not seldom, out of reach, as well as by 
always complying with the demand that I shall show 
people how to get things cheap. 

It happens that the piece of furniture under discussion 
gave so much pleasure to one reader of " Scribner's Maga- 
zine" when the cut was published there, that she deter- 
mined to have one as near like it as she could contrive. 
She had the body of the piece made as neatly as her 
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favorite carpenter could do it, — and he was a skillful work- 
man and did his best, — and then with her own hands she 
painted all the ornaments, in colors, not attempting to 
imitate the brass, and 
filled in the panel of 
the door with a paint- 
ing on silk which had 
belonged to a great- 
grandmother, and might 
have been painted by 
Angelica Kauffman her- 
self, so far as age was 
concerned. It is true 
this lady had exceptional 
taste, and exceptional 
skill in carrying out her 
designs, but nothing ex- 
traordinary, and many 
a one could have done 
the same. The result 
of this venture was a 
piece of furniture that 
does not look as if it 
were copied from any 
model, and that deserves 
to be admired for its 
own sake. Later, when 1 come to speak of the dining- 
room, I shall show my readers other cupboards and 
cabinets, more suitable to the uses of that room than they 
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would be to those of the living-room. If there be space 
enough in the living-room to permit it, an ctagere — the 
fine name which we have given to a set of shelves — will 
give us an opportunity to display any pretty things in the 
way of bric-a-brac of which we may be the possessor. I 
give drawings of two of these etagercs. 

Cut No. 35 has a cupboard below, and a set of shelves 
above. It was purchased at Mr. Sypher's, and offers one 
or two interesting points. The wood is a hard species, 
which is either black naturally or is stained to as fine a 
black as ebony, and takes a good polish. It stands, tike 
cut No. 36, upon a low bench, and this gives much light- 
ness to the look of the lower part and brings the cupboard 
more within reach. Note, too, the contrast between the 
carved base of the main piece and the plainly molded edge 
of the bench. Its being lifted up this way both enables 
us to see it, keeps it out of harm's way, and gives it a 
chance to play with the light advantageously. In each of 
these pieces the disposition of the shelves is worth remark- 
ing upon, as affording a useful hint to ourselves. Observe 
that no one of them extends entirely across the space to 
be shelved, nor is there any upright partition dividing the 
shelves themselves. The object of the irregular arrange- 
ment is first, I think, to avoid monotony, but it finds a 
better excuse in the accommodation it gives to articles of 
different sizes and shapes. Here are places for little 
things and places for larger things, and each is at home 
in its own compartment, and by being somewhat isolated, — 
yet not entirely, for the absence of partitions prevents 






this, — does not suffer by having its beauty interfered with 
by that of its neighbor. The sides of the upper portion 
of this elagerc are filled in with an arrangement of sticks 
that makes one think of a cobweb. 

Cut No. 36 has an elegance of its own, distinct from 
that of cut No. 35. 
Considering the use for 
which it is intended, it 
must be admitted to be 
purely ornamental, — an 
ornamental upholder of 
the ornamental. It is 
a more beautiful piece 
of cabinet-making than 
its neighbor, the wood 
is of a finer and rarer 
kind, and the borders 
around the outer edge 
of each compartment 
are carved with a good 
deal of spirit. The fable 
of the fox and the grapes 
seems to be introduced 
into two or three of 
these borders, — at any 
rate, if this shall not be allowed, there is no doubt about 
there being a fox and a grape-vine. I think both these 
pieces are Chinese, though so far as the arrangement of 
the shelves is concerned, the Japanese are as fond of it as 
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the Chinese themselves. The sconce, for candles, that hangs 
over this etagere, is of modern English make, the pattern 
beaten out of rather thin brass. These sconces look very 
pretty on festive occasions, particularly at Christmas time, 
with a few bits of holly stuck about the brass disk. 

In our small New- York — or why not say our small 
American — rooms, since a large room is certainly the 
exception ? — in our small American rooms we want to 
leave the floor as free as possible, and to put on the walls 
whatever can be conveniently given to their keeping. I 
have already shown one device, on page 30, for making 
use of the walls to accommodate what ordinarily would 
stand upon the floor. This was in the entry-way of the 
house; but the need of room is as often felt in the living- 
room, owing to the small size of our rooms of which I 
have just spoken. At Herter's and at Cottier's there are 
several pretty hanging shelves, or etaglres, intended to meet 
this want. They sometimes have little cupboards below 
the shelves in which frail objects of curiosity, or beauty, or 
both in one, can be kept under lock and key. 

This clearing of the floor, and so making up somewhat 
for the scrimped rooms we most of us have to live in, is a 
point of no little importance in relation to comfort, and yet 
it is one we seldom give much thought to. The tendency 
is to crowd our rooms beyond their capacity, by which we 
make ourselves very uncomfortable, and destroy the value, 
as decoration, of many pieces, and their real usefulness as 
articles of furniture. What with easels, chairs not meant 
for use, little teetery stands, pedestals, and the rest of the 
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supernumerary family filling up the room left by the solid 
and supposed useful pieces, it is sometimes a considerable 







test of one's dexterity and presence of mind to make one's 
way from end to end of a long New- York drawing-room. 
Mignon's egg-dance was as nothing to it In such an 
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enterprise, these unfortunate people are much to be pitied 
(they are all men, of course), whose feet are not only too 
large for the work they have to do, but are unmanageable 
besides, and always throwing out to right and left, and 
getting their owner into scrapes. A New-York parlor of 
the kind called "stylish," where no merely useful thing is 
permitted, and where nothing can be used with comfort, is 
always overcrowded ; things are bought from pure whim, 
or because the buyer does n't know what to do with her 
money; and as the parlor is only used on what are called 
state occasions, what would be the good of having easy- 
going, comfortable things in it? So everything bought for 
show goes there; and as the temptation to New- York rich 
people is to be all the time buying things for show, the 
inevitable result is, that in time the intruding camel crowds 
out the occupant of the tent. 

One of these hanging cabinets is shown in cut No. 37. 
It was designed by Cottier & Co. This has a closet with 
plate-glass doors, surrounded by shelves above, below, and 
on each side. As seen in the cut, it is so much foreshort- 
ened, that the rails on either side of the top seem much 
higher than they are in reality. The little shelves at the 
sides are backed with mirrors, the edges of the squares of 
plate-glass in the doors are beveled, and as the wood is 
stained a rich black, the effect of the whole, as seen filled 
with India porcelain and Venice glass, with a great platter 
of old blue a-top, is brilliant enough. Yet, here again, as 
in the case of Mr. Sandier's shelves, much that goes to 
make this actual piece of furniture too costly for any one 




moderate means to so much as think of buying it, is 
not essential to the design. The main elements of the 
design are independent of the mirror, and of the beveling 
of the glass in the doors. These add splendor, but splendor 
not of a sort to please a true taste. An artist's eye would 
leave all for the color of the pots and the bits of glass 
that are arranged on the shelves. Such a cabinet might 
be made a museum for the preservation of all the curiosi- 
ties and pretty things gathered in the family walks and 
travels. The bubble-bottle of old Roman glass stirred in 
walking by one's own foot in the ruined palace of the 
Caesars, and not bought in a shop; the Dutch drinking- 
glass, with the crest of William of Orange ; the trilobites 
found in a Newburgh stone- wall, or the box of Indian 
arrow-heads, jasper, and feldspar, and quartz, picked up in 
a Westchester County field; bits of nature's craft and man's, 
gathered in one of these pendant museums, may make a 
collection of what were else scattered and lost, and which, 

■though of little intrinsic value, and of small regard to see 
, will often find its use in a house of wide-awake children. 
And here one might put in a word for that heterogene- 
ous catalogue of things for which the word bric-a-brac has 
been invented. 

These objects, which are coming to play the part in 
■ external life that they have played these many years 
Europe and Asia, have really, if one wishes to find a 
side on which to regard them that shall commend itself to 
more serious consideration than trifling, however sanctified 
by fashion, can deserve — these objects, when they are well 
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chosen, and have some beauty of form or color, or work 
manship, to recommend them, have a distinct use and 
value, as educators of certain senses — the sense of color, 
the sense of touch, the sense of sight. One need not have 
many of these pretty things within reach of hands and 
eyes, but money is well spent on really good bits of 
Japanese workmanship, or upon good bits of the workman- 
ship of any people who have brought deiicacy of hand and 
an exquisite perception to the making of what are in 
reality toys. A Japanese ivory-carving or wood-carving 
of the best kind, — and there is a wide field for choice in 
these remarkable productions, — one of their studies of 
animal life, or of the human figure, or of their playful, 
sociable divinities, pixie, or goblin, or monkey-man, has a 
great deal in it that lifts it above the notion of a toy. It 
is a toy, a button, a useless thing, or nearly useless, but it 
is often as poetically or wittily conceived as if the artist 
had a commission from the state. Then it is sure to be 
pleasant and soothing to the touch ; it was made to be 
clasped by the fingers, felt with the finger-tips, rolled in 
the palm ; for the general use to which they are put is 
being fastened to the pipe-case to serve as a button to 
keep it from slipping from the belt, and in this place they 
offer a natural rest and solace to the hand; their character 
has been developed by necessity. A child's taste and deli- 
cacy of perception will be more surely fed by the constant 
habit of seeing and playing with a few of the best bits of 
ivory carving his parents can procure — and very nice 
pieces are often to be had for a small sum of money — 
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than by a room full of figures like those of Mr. Rogers, 
for example, or the great majority of French bronzes. Of 
course, a bronze by Barye, or by Fremiet, would do as 
much or more for the child's taste, and by all means let 
the money go for that if it can be afforded; but I am 
speaking now of trifles that, in a serious consideration of 
art, have no place perhaps, and which yet do nothing but 
help us in learning to know and admire the best art 
Perhaps it is fanciful ; but suppose that one of the Japanese 
spheres of polished crystal were put within the daily reach 
of a child, and that he were pleased enough with it to often 
look at it, handle it, and let the eye sink into its pellucid 
deeps, as from time to time he stopped in his reading of 
Froissart or King Arthur. Would not the incommunicable 
purity and light of the toy make a severe test for the 
heroes and the heroines in the boy's mind; and could his 
eye, cooled in such a bath of dew, get pleasure any more 
from discordant color or awkward form ? Our senses are 
educated more by these slight impressions than we are apt 
to think; and bric-a-brac, so much despised by certain 
people, and often justly so, may have a use that they 
themselves might not unwillingly admit 

Another .way to keep our floors more free of furniture 
is to make use of the corners. This was a favorite way 
in old-fashioned days, 

"In tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn." 

The corner cupboard, cut No. 38, is not a movable 
piece, but is a part of the construction of the room. It 
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has a cupboard above and below, and the inside space is 
larger than would perhaps appear on seeing how much 
room is taken up by the " architecture " — the pilasters, 
cornices, and friezes of this bit of New England Renais- 




sance. I asked Mr, Lathrop to draw this one for its 
picturesqueness, but it is not, of course, recommended that 
it should be exactly copied. It affords a good hint as to 
how the end is to be gained by making a corner useful, 
which it very rarely is in our houses, the little shaky 
elagercs we are so fond of, — or were so fond of, for they 
are a little gone off in these days, — serving no real use, but 
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only to put futile bits of glass and china on for the house- 
maid to break. A corner-cupboard, however, like this one, 
is useful either in dining-room or living-room. In the 
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dining-room it holds the prettiest pieces of china and glass 
for use upon the table ; keeping it where it will make a 
cheerful show of glinting light and color. In the living- 
room it often serves for a book-case for books that are too 
bright and good for human nature's daily food ; or it may 
be a cabinet for minerals, or shells, or birds, or for those 
"curios" and "objects" that the bewitched collector is often 
glad to hide away from the critical friendly snubs and 
slurs of the unappreciative members of his family. 

Cut No. 39 is a design for a movable cupboard, made 
by Cottier & Co. after their own design, mainly to serve 
as a frame to the two painted panels in the doors with 
which Mr. Lathrop enriched it The cupboard itself is 
plain enough, and its ornamentation, which is kept down as 
much as possible so as not to interfere with the painting, 
is only of arabesques painted in gold color, not in gold, on 
the black ground. It will be seen that there is a good 
deal of room in such a piece as this — two cupboards, three 
drawers, and four shelves, counting the top and the one 
that runs around the middle compartment at the back. 
The whole takes up very little space, and would certainly 
be a cheerful object in the living-room 

The hanging shelf in cut No. 40 makes one point only in 
Mr. Sandier's interesting drawing, in which he has ingeni- 
ously contrived to group no less than four objects. But 
the shelf which, with all the other pieces, — the sofa, the 
writing-table, and the pedestal, — he has designed himself, is 
certainly a very pretty one. It has three shelves, counting 
the top, and will hold a number of good-sized objects. 
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Mr. Sandier has made his drawing from the original, which 
he designed for Mr. Herter. In that the sides were pierced 
with carved open-work, the back was paneled, and the 
panels decorated with figure subjects, painted by Mr. Sandier 
himself, and the top was covered with a piece of Oriental 
embroidery, bordered with a fringe, which hung over the 
front edge. Of course, all these details add greatly to the 
cost, as well as to the luxury of the little piece of furniture; 
but the only one that it would be a pity to give up would 
be the carving. Still any one can see that if one had 
pretty enough things to put on such a shelf, it would be 
them, and not the shelf, we should look at; and therefore, 
if the general form and the proportions are found pleasing, 
it would be easy for Mr. Sandier to devise one that could 
be compassed by a slenderer purse than must, no doubt, be 
drawn upon for this. 

Besides the hanging shelf and the sofa, of which some- 
thing is said further on, Mr. Sandier has cleverly brought 
into this cheerful drawing of his, several other objects, 
which may furnish useful hints to our readers. The pedes- 
tal in the corner is an ingenious provision for a much-felt 
need, — a pedestal for a statue, vase, or cast, being one of 
the pieces of furniture most difficult to find. This pedestal, 
made of wood, and having a small cloth laid over the top, 
has one shelf near the bottom, but may have another near 
the top. or even a little closet in the upper part. The figure 
on the pedestal in this drawing is Barye's "Minerva," one 
of the great sculptor's studies of the human figure seldom 
seen. A nude Minerva would have shocked a Greek, and, 
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perhaps, puzzled him ; he would have wondered what inci- 
dent in the goddess's story could have given him an excuse 

"To twitch the nymph's last garment off." 

As I take it, Minerva has disrobed for the contest of beauty 
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with Juno and Venus; there being nothing else left, she is 
taking off her sword. The other piece of furniture in this 
room is a writing-table with a book-shelf above and drawers 
at the side, and on the wall over it, Mr. Sandier has hung 
one of the Japanese scrolls, which we find nowadays in the 
shops that devote themselves to Eastern products, — Mr. 
Vantine's, in Broadway, or Mr. Rowland Johnson's, in Bea- 
ver street. Mr. Jarves describes some beautiful ones he 
owns, in his book about Japanese Art, and they are often 
far more beautiful than any pictures by our own men, that 
we with the short purses can lay hands upon. Besides the 
screens, there are the Japanese paintings on silk gauze, or 
on paper, of men and women, birds and flowers. 

There is hardly anything with which we can produce a 
prettier effect in rooms where we want to break up the 
wall, and yet have nothing particularly good, as engraving 
or picture, to hang upon it, than these Japanese paintings 
of birds and flowers, and native men and women which 
come painted on gauze, and with which the Japs them- 
selves ornament their screens. Secured to the wall by a 
drawing-pin at each of the four corners, they give a bright 
and cheerful look to a dull room, and are always pleasant 
to see, even when they are of the cheaper sort. The best 
ones are often much better worth having for spirited 
design, and the mastery of their painting, than any work 
done by the professed decorators; indeed, for their flowers 
and birds there is no decorative work of our day that can 
at all compare with them. One of the prettiest modern 
rooms I ever saw was in the house of a distinguished 



artist in one of the London suburbs, and the sole decora- 
tion on the walls was one of these screen pictures in 
each of the wall divisions ; but these were of very rare 
beauty, both in design and execution, and the tone of the 
room had their color for its key. 

The seat on which the lady is sitting, reading, in 
Mr. Sandier's drawing, is really a seat, and would probably 
be used as such twenty days in a month. It is the design 
referred to on page 65, a variation on the settle figured 
in cuts Nos. 14 and 15. As its main use is to serve as a 
low, broad, comfortable seat, the table is always ready, 
never gets littered with books or work, and should never 
be allowed to get so, because it ought not to be made 
troublesome, which it is sure to be if it be not principally 
used as a seat 
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''Ah — take care. You see what lh.it old-looking saucer is, with 
to it? It is a venerable piece of earthenware, which may have been worth 
to an Athenian, about two pence! but to an author, is worth a great deal 
more than ever he could — deny for it. And yet he could deny it, too. It 
will fetch his imagination more than it ever fetched potter or penny-maker. 
Its little shallow circle overflows for him with the milk and honey of a thousand 
pleasant associations. This is one of the uses of having mantel- pieces. You 
may often see on no very rich mantel-piece, a representative body of all the 
elements, physical and intellectual — a shell for the sea, a stuffed bird or some 
feathers for the air, a curious piece of mineral for the earth, a glass of water 
with some flowers in it for the visible process of creation, a cast of sculpture for 
the mind of man; and underneath all is the bright and ever-springing fire run- 
ning up them heavenward, like hope through materiality." 

So wrote Leigh Hunt, years ago, in his "Indicator," in 
the article entitled " Autumnal Commencement of Fires." 
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1 transcribe it here from my note-book as an introduction 
to what I have to say about mantel-pieces and fire-places. 
We are just putting behind our backs the time when 
furnaces were all the rage, and the doctors in consequence 
were rattling around in their gigs with no end of business, 
and it required a steady stream of rich men's last-will-and- 
testaments to keep up the supply of hospitals that were 
made necessary by this, the devil's last, best gift to man, 
as much as by anything. It really began to seem as if 
the hearth-stone were a dead institution ; and yet it was 
pathetic to see how many men and women still held on to 
the idea, and instead of logically leaving chimneys out of 
their houses, or building the piers up solid, kept on put- 
ting in expensive make-believe fire-places, and erecting 
mantel-pieces over them, as if they could n't bear to give 
up the memory of what had once been so pleasant. In 
those days, the kitchen came near being the only cheerful 
room in the house ; for there, at least, there was a real 
fire-place with a real fire in it, giving out heat that was 
actually warm. Poorish people had to give up burning 
wood, of course, because it was too dear; but rich people, 
who might have kept up the delightful luxury, did n't, of 
course, dare to, when all the world took to burning hard 
coal. However, some few of them did, and there were 
others who wanted to, and so made a compromise by employ- 
ing that funniest of all the fashionable humbugs of our 
time, — worse than wedding presents, than funeral flowers, or 
dinner parties with borrowed silver, — the fire-place with its 
make-believe andirons supporting make-believe logs with 
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pieces of asbestos stuck between them and made red-hot 
by lighting the gas discharged by pipes hidden behind the 
fraudulent heap. Still, even this, vulgar or babyish as it 
was, was a concession to the god of hospitality, who really 
does not know how to make people sociably happy unless 
he can bring them around a fire, and, as a concession, it 
had an air of respectability about it. But the " furnace 
register" that puffed out its dusty heat at you from behind 
the so-called " summer blower " was not a concession at 
all ; it was a pretense, and deserved no fair words. It was 
and is honester to frankly make a hole in the floor and 
warm yourself at that, than to pretend you still have 
something left of the beloved old-time fire-place, with its 
hospitable warmth and eye-and-heart-delighting glow. 

It was noticeable, too, that all the time we were trying 
to thrust the fire-place and the hearth-stone out-of-doors, 
the traditional surroundings of the fire-place became more 
and more pretentious and unmeaning. The house-builders 
went on building chimneys, and, though we did n't use 
them, there seemed no way of using the pier except as 
supports for make-believe mantel -pieces, with mirrors over 
them. And then cheapness began to run riot in her 
delight at seeing how much finery could be got for next to 
nothing. This was the era of marbleized slate, by which 
invention Nature was taught what ugly things in the way 
of marble she might have made if she had been born a 
Yankee ; and the manufacturers became at last so intoxi- 
cated with their success in the business as to overshoot 
the mark and produce a reaction. Now, as we know, mar- 
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hleized slate, if found at all in good houses, is thrust out 
of sight into rooms little used ; but its main employment 
is in cheap houses made to sell and to tickle the buyer's 
eye, or in " flats," where these stunning mantel-pieces are 
supposed to make the rash gazer, while he wipes his eye, 
forget to remark the cracked and blistered plaster, the 
gaping wood-work, and the wind that whistles through the 
door and window-frames for want of thought 

But marbleized slate, though dead, has let his mantel- 
piece fall on the shoulders of "wood," and the fashionable 
furnishers are trying how much vulgarity they can get for 
a good deal of money in that material. But not to waste 
words on these offensive mixtures of veneer and meaning- 
less moldings, let us be glad of anything almost that keeps 
alive the sentiment of the fire-place, especially since we 
see how much has been done of late to re-instate the open 
fire in public favor. People have been finding out that 
though a furnace may be an excellent thing in the long- 
continued cold of winter, yet there are days in early spring 
and late fall when a fire of logs is much pleasanter and 
seems to go more directly to the right spot. And then all 
the accompaniments of the open fire are of an ornamental 
character; the fire-dogs, or the taller andirons, the tiles 
that border the opening, the brass fender of open-work, 
the very shovel and tongs, with the bellows, — all these are 
the shining armor of the god of fire, and he likes to let 
his sparkling eye roam over them in the twilight, as he 
recalls a thousand memories of the days that are no more, 
or feeds a thousand hopes for the days that are to come. 
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It is a good plan to have the fire-place made as in 
our illustration, cut No. 41, which, with cut No. 42, has 
been copied by Mr. Inglis from wood-cuts in "The Archi- 
tect." The two fire-places and mantels were designed by 




Mr. Edward W. Godwin, one of the best of the rising 
English architects. Mr. Francis Lathrop has added the 
lady in the first wood-cut, and has kindled the flame 
that Mr. Marsh has cut with such a flowing hand. The 
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into, but we ornament a thousand things that ought not 
to be ornamented. It is hard to find an object of mer- 
chandise to-day that has not ornament (so called) of some 
kind stuck or fastened upon it. That terrible word "bare" 
seems to have frightened us all, and driven us to cover 
the nakedness of things with whatever comes to hand. We 
cover our note-paper with clumsy water- marks, we put 
"monograms" (though "many grams" would express better 
the multitudinousness and intricacy of these illegible 
devices) on our clothing, on our bed-linen, on our table- 
linen, on our books and title-pages, on our carriages and 
silver — our silver! Oh, was there ever silver like unto 
ours for knobs and welts, and wrinkles and spikes, and 
everything that silver should n't have ! If the reader will 
look about him as he reads this, he will certainly find in his 
own surroundings — for we can none of us wholly escape — 
the justification for this criticism. The architects cannot 
design a house or a church but they must carve every 
stone, cover the walls with cold, discordant tiles, break up 
every straight line with cuts and chamfers, plow every 
edge into moldings, crest every roof-ridge and dormer- 
window with painted and gilded iron, and refuse to give 
us a square foot of wall on which to rest the tired eye. 
Within, the furniture follows in the same rampant lawless- 
ness. The beauty of simplicity in form; the pleasure to 
be had from lines well thought out; the agreeableness of 
unbroken surfaces where there is no gain in breaking 
them ; harmony in color, and, on the whole, the minister- 
ing to the satisfaction we all have in not seeing the whole 
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were covered with excellent ornament, executed in a first- 
rate manner, and the good design and workmanship were 
inherited by the "-Nott" stoves, that superseded them on 
the coming in of anthracite ; but the stoves for heating, 




made in this country now, are as coarse in execution as 
they are clumsy in form. The only handsome stoves seen 
nowadays in America are the cooking- stoves, but they are 
generally kept austerely plain. 
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the prettiest appendages in the shape of andirons, brass 
shovels, tongs and pokers, fenders, scuttles, and "trivets" 
for holding the tea-kettle ; and when the grate is fairly 
installed with her frame and tiles (as in cut No. 42), her 
ministering kettle singing on the trivet, and all her shining 
appurtenances in order about her, a man must have an 
inhospitable streak in him, or be entirely given over to 
"social science" and the Spencer- Youmans theory of life, 
who does n't feel the cockles of his heart thrill a wee bit 
with the cheerful human sight. 

But, however willing people have been to give up fire- 
places, they have not been willing to give up mantel-pieces, 
and, indeed, I suppose the keeping up even a show of fire- 
places has been partly owing to the liking for the shelf 
that has so long been suspended over them. It has long 
been the fashion to support this shelf in one way — that is, 
with two seeming posts, or piers, or pilasters, one on either 
side, supporting an entablature, or sometimes a simple 
lintel, whether of wood or marble, and the shelf supported 
by a molding that played the part of cornice. This is the 
arrangement which, whether reduced to its simplest elements 
in upstairs bedrooms, or concealed in the parlor with a 
heap of absurdities by way of ornament, obtains in nearly 
all our houses, and wherever in any country there are fire- 
places at all. In houses of the late last century or early 
present century, in New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
examples may be found where the piers and the lintel 
are sculptured, sometimes by skillful hands, with delicately 
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designed classic ornamentation of leaf, flower, or arabesque ; 
but this refinement seemed tame to the next generation, 
and but little of it survives. In England, in the time 
of Queen Anne and the early Georges, there was a great 
deal of this sort of work done, and good sculptors did 
not think it beneath them to carve mantel-pieces ; nor 
would it be a bad thing now if some of our sculptors 
would leave their search for the ideal and their search for 
a big job, and take humbler tasks in hand, that were 
perhaps better suited to the measure of their talent In 
England, to-day, they are coming to set great store by 
the delicately carved mantel-piece of Queen Anne's time ; 
and as the houses of that period are pulled down, as too 
many of them are, the mantel-pieces, and not only the 
mantels, but the wrought-iron stair-rails, the wainscoting 
and the paneled doors are bought up, often for good 
round prices. But there, as well as here, houses built 
thirty or forty years ago have nothing in them worth 
buying, except as lumber, and it will be so with the 
houses we are building to-day. 

In cut No. 42 Mr. Godwin has discarded, even more 
positively than in cut No. 41, the old post and lintel 
system, and has devised a very simple way of framing the 
grate and supporting the shelf. He gets, in fact, two 
shelves, — the lower one with projecting ends, and, between 
it and the upper one, a long strip of mirror, which enables 
us to look at ourselves on the sly by accident whenever 
we want to, and also gives opportunity for all sorts of 
pretty reflections and glancing lights, without usurping the 
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unshipped in a moment if needed ; but I still think it better 
to put the strip a foot or two below the cornice, so as 
both to get rid of the too-much cord, and to have the 
hook within broomstick-distance. 

It is just as easy to hang a picture by a single line of 
cord as by two lines diverging from the point of suspen- 
sion — the common way. A very large or long picture 
should be hung by a cord at each end, each cord depend- 
ing from its own hook. These vertical lines are much 
more agreeable to the eye than the diverging lines, and 
make a useful contrast to the horizontal lines of the wall 
division. But I don't think the means by which a picture 
is suspended ought to be concealed, or kept at all out of 
sight. There ought to be a cord that not only is, but that 
seems to be, sufficient for its work. And it is our fault if 
we cannot make these cords harmonize with the wall on 
which they are to appear as lines. 



Cuts Nos. 51 and 52 were drawn for me by Mr. 
Lathrop, to illustrate a point I want to make in reference 
to the treatment of rooms in country houses in the upper 
story, or in what is sometimes called the Mansard, where 
the outside wall on one or two sides slopes inward, follow- 
ing the line of the roof. Cut No. 51 is a corner of the 
bedroom in an improvised summer-retreat in the country. 
The building was once the carriage -house of a dwelling of 
which the oldest portion was built in the second half ot 
the last century. The carriage-house was contemporary 




overcrowed by the conventional commonplace note of the 
world she lived in, and the total result was mere tameness 
and matter-of-fact. The mantel ornaments were the key 
to the whole. 

A clock finds itself naturally at home on a mantel- 
piece, but it is a pity to give up so much space in what 
ought to be the central opportunity of the room, to any- 
thing that is not worth looking at for itself apart from its 
merely utilitarian uses. It is very seldom worth while to 
look at a clock to know what time it is, and, as a rule, it 
would be much better to keep clocks out of our dining- 
room, though, for that matter, it is hard to say where they 
are not an impertinence. In the dining-room they are a 
constant rebuke to the people who come down late to 
breakfast, and they give their moral support to the prig- 
gishness of the punctual people, while they have, no doubt, 
to reproach themselves for a good share in the one bad 
American habit of eating on time. In a drawing-room a 
clock plays a still more ill-mannered part, for what can he 
do there but tell visitors when to go away, a piece of 
information the well-bred man is in no need of, and which 
the ill-bred man never heeds. So that, if a clock must 
usurp the place of honor on a mantel-piece, it ought to 
have so good a form, or serve as the pedestal to such a 
bit of bronze, or such a vase, as to make us forget the 
burden of time-and-tide in the occasional contemplation of 
art eternities. We get this habit of clocks, with their 
flanking candlesticks or vases, on all our mantel-pieces, 
from the French, who have no other way, from the palace 
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to the bourgeois parlor. But they get rid of the main 
difficulty by either making sure that the clock does not 
keep good time, — the best French clocks being delightfully 
irresponsible in this particular, — or by: having clocks with- 
out any insides to them, a comfortably common thing, as 
every one used to Paris "flats" knows. 

Ever since Sam Slick's day, America has been known 
as the land where cheap clocks abound. If we were a 
legend-making people, we should have our Henry IV., who 
would have said he wished every peasant might have a 
clock on his mantel -piece. But, though we have cheap 
clocks enough, we have no pretty ones, and we are there- 
fore thrown back on those of French make, which are 
only to be endured when they are mere blocks of the 
marble they polish so finely, of which we can make a 
pedestal to support something we like to look at 

The mantel-piece ought to second the intention of the 

fire-place as the center of the family life — the spiritual 

and intellectual center, as the table is the material center. 

There ought, then, to be gathered on the shelf, or shelves, 

over the fire-place, a few beautiful and chosen things — the 

most beautiful that the family purse can afford, though it 

is by no means necessary that they should cost much, the 

main point being that they should be things to lift us up, 

to feed thought and feeling, things we are willing to live 

with, to have our children grow up with, and that we 

never can become tired of, because they belong alike to 

nature and to humanity. Of course, if one were the happy 

owner of a beautiful painting, — but that is so rare a piece 
16 
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of good fortune we need hardly stop to consider it, — the 
problem would be easily solved, but we are happy in 
knowing that in these days there can always be procured, 
at trifling expense, some copy of a noble picture — the 
" Sistine Madonna " of Raphael, the " Madonna of the Meyer 
Family," by Holbein, or some one of the lesser, yet still 
glorious, gifts of Heaven to man. There are photographs 
taken now, in large size, from the originals of all the 
famous pictures (Raphael's " Sistine Madonna" has just been 
so taken), and, both for truthfulness and richness of effect, 
they are superior to any engravings of these pictures, no 
matter by what master. There is a large photograph of 
Raphael's " Madonna of the Grand Duke," which is certainly 
better to have than any copy. There are German lithographs 
of the "Sistine Madonna," and of the "Meyer Family," by 
Holbein, which, to my thinking, are much more desirable 
than even Steinla's engravings of the two great master- 
pieces, although, as engravings, Steinla's seem to me far 
the best that have been made. 

All this, by the way. It is impossible to choose for 
another, and it is fortunate there is so wide a field from 
which to select All is, to choose something for the living- 
room mantel-piece that shall be worth living with ; it ought 
to be something that is good alike for young and old. 
Such an engraving, photograph, or picture, might be flanked 
on either side by a cast of some lovely masterpiece ; but 
for casts there is no resource but Europe — there is small 
opportunity for getting them here. However, they can 
always be ordered from London, Paris, or Berlin, — the 
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expense of even the very best casts of the good things is 
but small, the main obstacle is the trouble, — and there is 
hardly anything that better rewards trouble than a fine 
cast of a really noble or lovely piece of sculpture. Who 
would ever get tired of seeing on the wall, over his man- 
tel-piece, as he sat with wife or friend before his sea-coal 
fire, the mask of either one of Michael Angelo's " Captives " 
on one side, and the Naples "Psyche" on the other — these 
or any two of the many everlasting works made in the 
charmed days ere sculpture was a lost art ! The mask of 
one of the Angelo "Captives" can be found in our shops, 
and so can his "Julian de Medicis," and also the " Psyche." 
Of course, the two or three " great " things having been 
installed, there is room enough for the pleasant little things 
that always find a hospitable place at the feet of greatness, 
and which, as they cannot derogate from the masters 
dignity, so neither does his dignity crush them, nor make 
us think them out of keeping. Here is the bit of Japanese 
bronze, or the Satsuma cup, or the Etruscan vase, or the 
Roman lamp, or the beautiful shell, or the piece of English 
or Venetian glass. Here, too, is the tumbler filled with 
roses, or the red-cheeked apple, or the quaintly painted 
gourd, or the wreath of autumn leaves. And here, too, 
must be the real candlesticks, with real candles to be 
lighted at twilight, before the hour for the lamps, in the 
hour of illusion and of pensive thought, casting a soft, 
wavering gleam over the down-looking picture and the 
mysterious cast, and bringing a few moments of poetry to 
close the weary working-day. 
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grates I spoke of a while ago. 
Mr. Morris himself designed 
some of the patterns, and some 
of his prettiest poetry has got 
itself mixed up with this cast- 
iron work, and is quite at home 
there. These fire-places are as 
good as they are handsome, 
and give out as much heat as 
if they were ugly and clumsy. No. 43 . 

These designs for mantel-pieces are intended as hints 
for people who may be fitting up new houses of their own, 
or who may wish to get something better in the place 
of the mantel-pieces imposed upon them in houses taken 
on a comfortably long lease. The writer knows of one 
case, at least, where a tenant renting 
a house removed the mantel-piece 
that was in the principal room to 
the cellar, and put up in its place a 
well-designed wooden one. This 
would certainly be worth doing 
under some circumstances ; but, as 
a rule, we New-Yorkers live in any- 
one house too short a time to make 
any considerable improvement, the 
cost of which comes out of our own 
pockets, seem worth while. The 





best is to try what can be done with the mantel-pieces 
we have, and the two designs (cuts Nos. 45 and 46) are 
intended to give some help in this direction. Cut No. 45 
is much the simpler of the two, and, in spite of doubting 
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Thomases, shows an inexpensive way of treating an ordinary 
fire-place, one no uglier than is to be found in almost 
every respectable dwelling-house in our city. These two 
cuts are engraved by Mr. Marsh after drawings on the 
block by Miss Oakey, and they are both taken from actual 
objects. In cut No. 45 we have a frame of walnut, stained 
black, resting directly on the mantel-shelf, but secured to 
the wall in some easily detachable way. This frame 
incloses three mirrors, a large one (but not large) in the 
middle, and a smaller one on each side. Above the mirror 
is a projecting shelf with a railing, supported on brackets. 
This shelf is to hold a few pretty plates, bits of glass, or 
table-trinkets of any kind which the owners of the mantel 
may happen to be possessed of and which are worth 
putting where they can be seen and not meddled with. 
On the marble shelf of the mantel-piece is laid a board, 
covered with velvet or plush, and having a narrow valance 
of the same material over the edge. This valance should 
not be more than six inches deep, and it ought to avoid 
any very pronounced ornaments — one of the beautiful new- 
English gimps, or " laces," as they are called, makes the 
best decoration. The effect of these laces depends on the 
color, partly, and partly on the pattern, which is always 
one of the elementary patterns — alternate squares of dark 
and light, or round spots of gold on a ground of black or 
dull red. Of course the woman's deft fingers and quick 
eye can weave or embroider these for herself; but if she 
will buy them, the English make them more beautifully, as 
well as more substantially, than any one else. The owners 
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of this mantel-piece have substituted a brass fender for the 
foolish black dust-pan that comes with our common grates. 
It is much easier to take up the ashes from the actual hearth 
than to try to keep the grate-pan clean, which plays the part 
of make-believe hearth. Besides, a brass fender is always 
a handsome addition to the belongings of the fire-place. 

The other mantel-piece, cut No. 46. is more expensive 
than cut No. 45; it is handsome and different; but, cut 
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No. 45 is handsome too. This mantel ornament serves as 
frame to one of the circular mirrors, which, a few years 
ago, were reckoned common, and were on their desponding 
way to the garret, or the auction-room, when the new 
fashion set in, and some one with an eye pulled them by 
the sleeve and encouraged them to come back again. 
They are now much sought for, and fetch high prices ; 
large ones, with all their ornaments of spread-eagles, chains, 
and candle-branches, have sold for two and three hundred 
dollars. But they may be picked up, now and then, and 
as they are easily made, we already begin to see the 
manufacture reviving. As mirrors, they are not of any use, 
their only object being to give pleasure by the queer dis- 
torted reflections they make, and by the clever way in 
which they give back a view of the whole room. A very 
pretty mantel wainscot, of the kind shown in cut No. 46, 
has been made by a person who found himself in posses- 
sion of an old-fashioned mahogany cabinet, or chest of 
drawers, the most of which was past revamping. The pedi- 
ment at the top, the pretty cornice beneath it, the hand- 
some paneled doors, — In short, the whole front of the upper 
part of the bureau set against the wall made, in hands 
skillful at adaptation, a combination and a form indeed. 



Next to carpets, there is no subject that comes so near 
to all women's housekeeping hearts as curtains, and there 
is no subject that bothers them so much. And they are, 
for the most part, rude and unfeeling as it is to say it 




utterly wrong in their ways of solving the troublesome 
problem. They are all agreed that cornices are indispen- 
sable, and the upholsterers and furniture -people, finding this 
an easy and expensive way of suiting their delightfully 
troublesome clients, would go on putting up cornices for 
them till doomsday, and assuring them that there is no 
other way. 

Now, a "cornice" ought never, under any circumstances, 
to be thought necessary in a private house. In fitting up 
concert- rooms, ball-rooms, and public places, where a cer- 
tain frigid formal suggestion of domestic hospitality is to 
be given, it might, perhaps, be allowed ; but only a com- 
monplace designer, a sort of misfit architect, would try to 
get off with such a substitute for design. I suppose 
"cornices" for curtains to have come to be thought neces- 
sary when "cornices" for rooms began to be "the thing" 
everywhere. And there is as much necessity for one as 
for the other. 

What is the use of a curtain ? Part of its use is its 
usefulness, and part of it is its beauty, or the sense of 
comfort it gives. It is useful to shut out the light and to 
keep out the cold air, and, as in all household decoration, 
usefulness is the first thing to be secured, we must con- 
sider first how these two ends are to be gained. To get 
all the light we may ever, at any time, want from a 
window, we must be able to have the whole glass clear; 
to draw curtains, if there be curtains, completely away 
from the glass, and keep them well to either side. Now, 
if there is a cornice, the curtain is either nailed to it (_on 
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the inside), or it runs with rings on a rod that is stretched 
across the cornice on the inside. If it be nailed to the 
cornice, so that it only opens in the middle, it can never 
be so drawn as to give us all the light we may need. 
And, if it slides on a rod, there is no need of a cornice, 
and no reason why the rod should not be shown and 
acknowledged. I may say just here, that "cornices" are 




almost always very troublesome to take down and put up, — 
the services of an upholsterer's man or men being neces- 
sary, — and are a constant source of expense, for no end 
whatever, except to give the upholsterer pleasure. 

Here the housekeeper cuts in with: "But then, sir, the 
room looks so bare without 'cornices.' And, how are we 
to support our lambrequins without their aid?" Well, I 
will be down upon lambrequins presently, and give them a 



gentle piece of my mind ; but first let us see whether it is 
inevitable that the room should "look bare" without the 
cornices. That it does look bare, as a rule, I will admit, 
but that is the fault of the room. Our rooms are so 
universally without harmony in their fitting-up, and the 
walls are so rarely (almost never) a good background for 
the furniture or the people, that we come to depend upon 
the furniture to give us some color and sense of solidity. 
If the carpet, walls, and ceiling of a room were once 
treated as a whole, and brought into proper harmonious 
relation, we should find that the room would not only look 
well with fewer and smaller pieces of furniture, but that 
taking out one or two things would not make such a 
difference as it does now. 

The only sensible way to support curtains is by rings 
running on a brass rod. The mechanism of this is shown 
in cut No. 47. The rings remain upon the rod, and the 
curtains have long hooks of wire sewed to their upper 
edge, which hook into eyes soldered to the edge of the 
rings. With a step-ladder, a child can unship the curtain 
in a jiffy, and put them up in less than no time, and the 
upholsterer's yearly bill be easily shorn of two items at 
least. The rod rests upon two brass stays that are 
screwed, once for all, to the wall, and that need never come 
down. Nor need the rod and rings come down, for that 
matter; and, as they are made of burnished brass, they 
only need the dusting they can get with the long-handled 
feather whisk. The rods are sold, or ought to be sold, by 
the foot. They come of different diameters, and a button 




screws on at either end to cover the openings, and prevent 
dust and animated nature from seeking shelter in the hol- 
low tube. Perhaps we can gratify the average woman by 
admitting that the real use of these buttons is to take off 
the "bare" look from the rod. We must consider, before 
settling upon the rod, what are the dimensions of our 
room. We knew a lady who teased her husband into 
discharging a servant because she was so tall as to be out 
of proportion to their house, and a curtain-rod may easily 
be too large for the room it is put up in. Every woman's 
eye will tell her whether a rod is too large or too small 
for the work it has to do, and she has only to choose 
what suits her case. The rod should look as if it could 
support the curtain, not merely be able to support it. 
Here, as in many cases, the eye has to be considered. 

Hanging curtains by rod and rings is the good old 
way, and its elegance, as well as utility, has always com- 
mended it to artists and people whose tastes in great things 
prove they may be trusted in small matters. It is not to 
follow Mr. Ruskin in his fetich worship of the old Hebrews, 
to say that, as the curtains of the Jewish Tabernacle were 
hung by rods and rings, we may think well of that fashion, 
but only because it is plain from the descriptions that both 
the earlier Tabernacle and the later Temple were intrinsic- 
ally beautiful structures. The Italian painters were always 
hanging their curtains in this way, as the reader may see 
in Raphael's " Sistine Madonna," for a familiar example. 
But a dozen others come to my mind, and several in 
Diirer besides. 
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The curtain in the " Sistine Madonna" is hung, not upon 
a rod, but upon a wire; and neither the means by which 
it is suspended, nor the way it hangs, is to be commended, 
for so heavy a curtain should have been hung from a 
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strong rod, and it should have been drawn aside, not 
looped up. But there is a hint in the hanging of this 
curtain we may make use of in our own practice, and that 
will sometimes be found to add just the touch that was 
wanted to reconcile us to curtains in a room where cur- 
tains may have threatened to be in the way. The wire on 
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which the Raphael curtain hangs sags a little near the 
middle, as is natural, seeing what a weight depends from 
it This lets in the light from the top, and, without puz- 
zling ourselves over what Raphael did it for, we may try 
the experiment for ourselves of stretching our curtain-rod, 
not above the lintel of the window, or even across it, but 
a few inches below it, enough to let the light stream in 
and play about the ceiling. Miss Maria Oakey has drawn 
for us a curtain that is hung in this way (cut No. 48), 
and the effect of it is very pleasant in practice, though, at 
first sight, it seems a little strange. In a parlor or living- 
room there is never any need of shutting the light out 
altogether, and even if there are no outside blinds or 
shutters, no cold will come in at the top of the window, 
so that nothing is lost or given up by this arrangement, 
while we gain two things — a pleasant effect of light, and 
the additional solidity imparted by the molded lintel of the 
window. 

Indeed, perhaps this is as good a way as can be devised 
for securing something of what is unconsciously sought to 
be gained by the device of a "cornice." If the lintel be 
well designed, and with good moldings, and then not left 
staring white, but brought into tune with the rest of the 
wall and curtains themselves, it will do all in effect that 
the' " cornice " could have done, and without interfering with 
the play of the curtains as we move them on their rods. 

Cut No. 49 shows curtains hung across the arched 
door-way, taking the place of the sliding-doors, which, how- 
ever, are still there, to be shut when necessary, which is but 






seldom. Here there can be no doubt as to the desirable- 
ness of hanging the curtains, not across the architrave of 
the door-way (the arch being a mere supposed ornamental 
cutting off the corners of the square, and not a real arch), 
but in a line with the 
spring of the arch itself, 
leaving the whole arch 
open for light and air. 
This again, in practice, 
is found to work well, 
avoiding the heavy and 
obtrusive effect of such 
a mass of stuff as would 
be required if the cur- 
tain had been hung 
from a rod stretched 
above the top of the 
door along the archi- 
trave. 

Their length de- 
pends on whether they 
are to be caught back 
sometimes with a band 
or cord, or whether »* «- 

they are at all times to be allowed to hang straight. In 
case they are to be subject to tying back sometimes, they 
must be made longer than when they are to hang straight. 
In the latter case they should well touch the floor, but not 
sensibly He upon it At least, this is my notion of the 
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fitness of things ; others may think differently. If the stuff 
the curtains are made of is heavy, they will hang in good 
lines even when the ends lie on the floor; but I cannot 
see what is gained by letting them do so, Nor should 
the stuff be very heavy. It may be thick and impervious 
to light and air, but it ought to be soft and easily falling 
into folds. The color ought to go with the room, but 
ought not to domineer or lead the rest; indeed, nothing 
ought to do that in a room ; but if the tone of the room 
be accented anywhere, it should be by something small, — 
a vase, a cushion, a bit of tapestry, — not by any large 
piece of furniture, nor by any large space of wall or 
drapery. The decoration of the curtain by bands across 
the stuff, not by vertical stripes, has everything to recom- 
mend it — oriental usage (almost always a sure guide in 
decoration), and the fact that it is always to be reckoned 
on to produce its pictorial effect, since the bands cannot be 
hid, no matter how many folds the curtain makes. But 
stripes are continually being concealed in the folds, or else 
cut in two, and so their value lost or impaired. 

With all the varieties of stuffs that are in the shops 
to-day, a woman with ingenuity and an eye ought to have 
little difficulty in getting handsome curtains without too 
much money, and at not too high a price. Give up the 
cornices and the lambrequins — awkward additions to any 
window, nine times out of ten ; give up fringes and bor- 
ders, and straps by which to hold the curtains back, and 
you can then throw the whole weight of your purse upon 
the main stuff of your curtains and the bands they are to 
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be crossed with. Any lady who can trim her own hat can 
trust herself to lay bands of harmonious color across the 
ground-work of her curtains. These should be separated 
one from the other by narrow bands or laces, to prevent 
one color affecting another. The Cottiers, and Morris, 
Marshall & Company of London, have been very successful 
with these banded curtains, and the laces and fringes they 
make are most beautiful in execution and texture, and tell- 
ing in design by virtue of their quaint simplicity. It must 
be admitted that curtains made up of these bands and laces 
on a ground of soft woolen stuff, though most delightful to 
the eye and to the touch, are far from cheap; but it is not 
necessary, even for the enjoyment of the eye, to have tlve 
costliest; and there are simple combinations enough to be 
made. But the most beautiful ought to be seen once to 
get the eye in tune. 

In connection with this subject of curtains 1 may 
remark that a delightful field is open to women, one in 
which they would be sure to find pleasant employment, 
and where certain faculties they have, peculiar to their sex, 
would be exercised and made useful. This is the art of 
embroidery. "What!" all the women will cry at once. 
"Embroidery, do you say? And are n't we embroidering 
all the year round — slippers and smoking-caps. lambrequins 
and table-cloths, chair-covers and foot-warmers ? Embroidery, 
forsooth ! Oh, here 's a discovery ! " But this writer makes 
bold to confess he was not thinking of any of these unhappy 
productions of misplaced womanly labor when he spoke of 
embroidery. If he were recommending a young man to 
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study literature he would not expect to be put down by 
the young man's assurance that he read three newspapers 
every day. There is no such waste of time, money, and 
patience as the worsted-work and embroidery to which our 
ladies give up so much of their leisure. It is n't beautiful, 
it is n't useful, and it stands much in the way of educating 
the eye and the general taste. Of course girls will always 
make slippers and smoking-caps for young men — at least 
1 hope so ; they enjoy making them, and the young men 
are not what I take 'em for if they don't enjoy getting 
them. There is no reason whatever why these things 
should not be well designed ; but they never will be so 
long as the girls are so wanting in taste as to put up 
with the patterns they find in the shops. I suppose, how- 
ever, if the young men and maidens were not so easily 
pleased, or had a taste of their own, there would be a 
supply of patterns to meet a more exacting demand. So 
long as people are in the infantile state of mind that is 
pleased with little imps and devils careering over slipper- 
toes, or chasing one another along a lambrequin, or with 
foxes' heads and tails, hunting-caps and whips, or with any 
out of the whole catalogue we all know so well, not much 
can be hoped for. But the advice to take up embroidery 
did not have reference to little love-and-friendship tokens 
of the cap-and-slipper tribe. It was intended to apply to 
more serious works, such as coverings for furniture, hang- 
ings for doors or walls, and the like. Since things took a 
turn in England, and the arts of furniture and house 
decoration began to interest artists and architects, and the 




new doctrine found a sacred poet to father it and save it 
from sinking into trade and commonplace, the arts of 
embroidery have been inspired with new life, and have 
enlisted in their service a number of good talents, who 
have not only given pleasure to the public, but have found 
pleasure and profit in it for themselves. Some of the 
ladies belonging to the families of the house of Morris, 
Marshall & Company have distinguished themselves by the 
beauty and originality of their designs, and no less by the 
excellence of the workmanship; and they have become 
important members of the business, their work and their 
taste having not a little to do with the success of the enter- 
prise. These ladies make their own designs for the most 
part, though they also execute designs furnished them 
either by the firm or by outsiders. Nor are they by any 
means the only persons in England who do this sort of 
work. There is an important business interest slowly 
growing up there in the field of designs for stuffs and 
embroideries, and many women are contributing to the 
success of the new industry. As I have said before, there 
has not been for a hundred years and over, such a time 
as ours for the beauty and excellence of the stuffs that are 
used in household decoration. Any one who will go into 
Herter's or Cottier's, and look over their plushes, silks, 
serges, and all the nameless materials that are being made 
nowadays in England, France and Austria, will easily see 
enough in half an hour to justify my remark. Many of 
these materials are very costly, and out of reach of most 
purses ; but many of them, especially the English things, 
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are not costlier than is reasonable in the beginning, and 
they have a capacity for wear in them that makes them 
cheap in the end. Besides, it must always be remembered 
that every good thing is better for showing, in moderation, 
signs of wear; and stuffs, particularly, never look just right 
till they have the gloss of newness rubbed off them. I 
know this is n't what is called American doctrine; certainly 
it is not New-York doctrine, where we cannot have things 
new and scrubbed enough ; but it is artistic doctrine, and 
every artistic nature will recognize its truth by imagination, 
if it do not already know it to be true by experience. 

A want long felt having been provided for in the suc- 
cess of these new stuffs and these new colors, it was 
natural there should be felt a need for decorators whose 
work should be in harmony with the new materials. I 
believe that, in fact, much of the proficiency of modern 
Englishwomen in embroidery, and much of the enthusiasm 
for it among them, date back to the rise of the ritualistic 
revival there; but it has found a wider field since then, 
and a more rich development in the service of household 
art. Besides, most of the ecclesiastical decorative work was 
conventional and copied, cramped in its expression and 
pinched to the uses of a narrow creed. But, working in 
the service of human love and feeling, the artist was free 
to express herself and follow the flight of her own fancy. 
The result has been, that many works of embroidery are 
produced to-day in England which show the old skill and 
taste to be still alive, and only waiting for the opportunity 
of exercise. 
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We have had but few beautiful works of this sort 
produced here, partly because there has been no social 
movement that caused the art to revive naturally, partly 
because there has been no market for such works if they 
had been produced. Some of our readers may have had 
the pleasure of seeing — it is now some three or four years 
since — a small collection of pieces of embroidery executed 
by a young lady in Boston from her own designs. They 
were every way exquisite ; and, although it was evident 
she had been stimulated by the Japanese design, yet there 
was no resemblance to Japanese work except in what, for 
want of a better word, we call " the motive." The pieces 
produced were not "useful;" they were only intended for 
ornament — to be fastened upon a wall, to be framed, to be 
brought out and looked at upon occasion. Squares of silk 
or satin were taken, the color selected for its suitability to 
the design to be worked upon it. These designs were 
bits of external nature transferred by silk threads, instead 
of oil or water colors, to the lady's silk or satin " canvas." 
Her morning's walk, her stroll in the garden, suggested to 
her the day's delightful work. Now, on a pale sapphire 
silk, she made a flight of apple-blossom petals drift before 
the wind, at one side the branch that bore them, with its 
tips of leaves; or across one corner of a square of amber 
satin a geometric spider had woven her silver web, darting 
from tip to tip of the white rose-tree; or cat-o'-nine-tails 
against a blue-green water, with a rose-red mallow, or the 
neck and head of a duck sailing through her kingdom ; or 
autumn leaves, sad colored, raining down against a welter- 
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ing sky of gray ; or hips and haws, or black elderberries, 
or — anything. The lady worked as she pleased and as 
Heaven directed, and had no fear of "schools" or of "laws" 
before her eyes. And she painted pictures with her needle 
that opened the doors of the artist guild to her as cordially 
as if she had n't been a woman ; nor could we fairly 
reckon up the influences that have brought about the possi- 
bilities of a new day for us here in America, if we left out 
the embroideries of this Boston girl. 

There is much interest felt of late among the young 
people in this matter of embroidery, but most of them are 
hampered by the difficulty of making a start It is almost 
inevitable that we should be thrown upon the Japanese for 
our first hints and instruction ; their art is so perfect as 
decoration, their method so varied, and their materials suited 
to every subject and belonging to our own time, and we so 
rich in its productions. Other art is strange to us — belongs 
to other times and to modes of life that once were those 
of men of our own world, but now outworn and laid aside. 
The Japanese live in moon- land ; their ways are not ours, 
and it is impossible for us to put ourselves into sympathy 
with them. But their art comes out of themselves, and 
they are producing it now in our day on the models they 
have been following for centuries and with much of the 
spirit of the antique time. And therefore it has a vitality 
for us, and knocks at little secret doors in our own natures 
and gets some sort of response, though, for the most part, 
it is but the wind whistling through the key-hole. Still, if 
a woman can enjoy it, if it attracts her, she will do well 







to study it and base her embroidery upon it But it 
ought to be done with a constant reference to nature, and 
it is better to fail in putting our own observation into silk 
and worsted, than to succeed in working up into painful 
perfection Mrs. German Something-or-other's conventionali- 
ties of design and eye-scratching colors. 



How to hang our pictures is the next worry after cur- 
tains, and yet the way out of this wood is as clear or 
clearer than the other. Our plaster walls are not made 
for driving nails into, and they are easily defaced if we 
try to drive nails into them without the aid of a practiced 
hand. We have to get a carpenter to come with his 
hammer and we set him at tapping the wall like a wood- 
pecker to find the solid places by the sound, and then put 
in his nails at a venture. And then we are the slaves of 
the studding timbers, and our pictures must hang where 
they will, not where we will. The first device for getting 
more liberty was that of fixing a permanent brass or iron 
rod along the upper part of the wall just under the cor- 
nice, and hanging the pictures from that, moving them 
back and forth till we had them where we wanted them. 
But this has a clumsy look and a mechanical, and suggests 
the notion that we are taking advantage of an accidental 
gas-pipe to suspend our pictures from. We wanted some- 
thing simpler and less obtrusive than this, which is only 
suited to a public hall ; and what seems to just hit the 
mark is a strip of wood shaped as described in cut No. 50, 
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and nailed along the wall at any height desired. Ordi- 
narily, it will be best to fasten it directly under the cornice; 
but this depends upon the height of the room. If the 
room is a very lofty one, by fixing the strip some distance 
below the cornice, we avoid the monotony of a number of 
cords or wires spreading over the wall, and we can utilize 
the space thus left between the strip and the cornice by 
hanging there some casts, or pieces of armor, or objects of 
any kind that will bear 



being hung above the 
level of the eye. Very- 
few things do bear this 
— I mean, of things that 
are of a size to bring 
into our houses at all; 
but there may be such, 
and while we should like 
to have them on the wall 

Strip end Hook for Hanging Pictures, of Olir Hving-rOOnl, we do 

not want them to drive 
things away that need nearer looking at No picture 
ought to be hung higher than the height of the average 
human eye when the owner of the eye is standing. It is 
the almost universal rule in our houses to hang pictures 
much above this level, and they cannot be enjoyed there. 
If the picture is a portrait, or if it have human faces in it, 
its eyes should look as nearly into ours as possible ; and 
if there be no such simple guide, perhaps a good rule will 
be to have the line that divides the picture horizontally 
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Into equal parts level with the eye. If one starts in hang- 
ing pictures with the determination to place them so that 
they can be easily seen and enjoyed without stretching the 
neck the least, or stooping the body, he will be pretty sure 
to do well. In remote farm-houses and country taverns we 
often see pictures, particularly portraits, skyed as high as 
if their owners had been Academy Hangers, and the 
painters young rivals of a new school. I suppose the 
reason is that the simple-hearted owners think a picture 
such a precious thing, it can't be hung too securely out of 
the reach of meddling hands. They are often not clear in 
their minds as to what a picture is meant for, and not 
finding in it any practical relation to human life and 
society, they treat it with reverence and put it where it 
will disturb them as little as possible. But, as people 
come to enjoy pictures and get some intellectual, spiritual 
nourishment out of them, they want them, as they want 
their books, where they can see them and use them. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we may 
deprecate the hanging pictures in places where there is not 
light enough to see them, which people surely never do 
unless a supposed necessity compels them. They have 
accumulated a number of pictures and framed engravings; 
they are attached to them and accustomed to them, and 
they want to hang them all up on their walls. So, some 
fare well and others fare ill. But it is so annoying to see 
a picture hung where it cannot be seen, the very end and 
aim of its being frustrated, that it is best to reform the 

practice altogether. Weed out the collection ; put the less 
19 
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desirable ones, or the ones we have outgrown, into other 
rooms; start them gently on their way, by slow degrees, 
toward the garret, and do not try to fill their places, but 
give the remaining ones a chance to be seen and enjoyed. 
Or take the engravings out of their frames and put them 
in portfolios, or into the frames of the South Kensington 
print-stand figured on page 83, where they can be seen when 
we feel like it. In our effort to introduce some serenity 
and largeness into the furnishing and decorating of our 
houses, one of the main things to accomplish will be the 
hanging fewer pictures and objects on the walls, putting 
there only what is worth looking at, and that cannot be 
better seen by being held in the hands. A large room 
can be made to look small by being overcrowded with 
furniture, or by having the walls covered with a multitude 
of small pictures, engravings, and objects, the windows 
swathed in drapery, and lambrequins cascading over mantel- 
pieces and shelves. And by reversing this way of treating 
a room, a small room may be made to look almost large, 
and at any rate will tranquilize the eye and mind instead 
of fidgeting it. Have nothing in the room in the way of 
furniture that is not needed — that has not a real use, 
whether for work or play ; and hang nothing upon the 
walls that does not need a wall to show it, and that is not 
worth being shown. 

One trick of our time I should like to have a word 
with, and that is, the habit of over-ornamenting everything. 
It is not merely that we over-ornament; where ornament 
is advisable at all this is a natural enough fault to fall 
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into, but we ornament a thousand things that ought not 
to be ornamented. It is hard to find an object of mer- 
chandise to-day that has not ornament (so called) of some 
kind stuck or fastened upon it That terrible word "bare" 
seems to have frightened us all, and driven us to cover 
the nakedness of things with whatever comes to hand. We 
cover our note-paper with clumsy water-marks, we put 
"monograms" (though "many grams" would express better 
the multitudinousness and intricacy of these illegible 
devices) on our clothing, on our bed-linen, on our table- 
linen, on our books and title-pages, on our carriages and 
silver — our silver! Oh, was there ever silver like unto 
ours for knobs and welts, and wrinkles and spikes, and 
everything that silver should n't have ! If the reader will 
look about him as he reads this, he will certainly find in his 
own surroundings — for we can none of us wholly escape — 
the justification for this criticism. The architects cannot 
design a house or a church but they must carve every 
stone, cover the walls with cold, discordant tiles, break up 
every straight line with cuts and chamfers, plow every 
edge into moldings, crest every roof-ridge and dormer- 
window with painted and gilded iron, and refuse to give 
us a square foot of wall on which to rest the tired eye. 
Within, the furniture follows in the same rampant lawless- 
ness. The beauty of simplicity in form ; the pleasure to 
be had from lines well thought out; the agreeableness of 
unbroken surfaces where there is no gain in breaking 
them ; harmony in color, and, on the whole, the minister- 
ing to the satisfaction we all have in not seeing the whole 
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of everything at once, — these considerations, the makers of 
our furniture, "fashionable" and "Canal street" alike, have 
utterly ignored, and the strife has long been, who shall 
make the loudest chairs and sofas, and give us the most 
glare and glitter for our money. 

Just as I had written these deprecating words, I took 
down my overcoat from where it had been hanging, and, 
as the loop hesitated a little about slipping off, I gave a 
closer look at the hook. It was as ill -adapted to its use 
as the maker could contrive ; cut out apparently from a 
thick sheet of brass with a dull chisel, the edges left as 
sharp as the tool would allow, so as to give the loop 
every opportunity to fray and cut itself free, and each of 
the branches armed with a little round at the end so as to 
prevent your getting your coat off in a hurry. However, 
as a make- weight for all this want of consideration for the 
utilities, the flat sides of the hook (which, to tell truth, was 
cast, and not cut out of a thick sheet of brass) were orna- 
mented with an extremely pretty pattern, so that if you 
had plenty of leisure, or if your coat should detain you 
some seconds in getting it off the hook, you could improve 
the time in studying "how to apply art to manufactures." 

The dirty people, too, who amuse themselves and make 
clean people miserable by squirting tobacco-juice over their 
own and other people's floors, must be touched now and 
then — for even they have sensibilities hid deep beneath 
their thick skins — by the perception that somebody cares 
even for them, when they see what taste is expended on 
the decoration of the spit-boxes which they are all the 
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time engaged in making ineffectual efforts to hit Pretty 
Greek meanders and guillockes encircle the sacred little 
vessels, and neo-Greek medallions enshrine heads of pretty 
vomen, and we see how good a thing it is to introduce 
Art into every-day life, and to disseminate it widely in 
order to elevate the masses. 

Even in so small a thing as this strip of wood on which 
our pictures are to hang, we find an illustration of this 
waste of ornament Remember, that ornament cannot be 
produced without time and money, and it is as foolish as 
it is wrong to waste these by investing them where they 
bring no return. 

These picture-strips are sold in all our picture-frame 
shops, and the hooks that belong with them are sold with 
them. Instead of being contented with a good strong line 
for the profile, such as is shown in our cut, and with a 
simple strong hook just fitted for its work, the dealer sup- 
plies us with a strip of rough-looking wood, "ornamented" 
on the front with moldings out of all proportion to the 
size of the strip. The hook that holds the picture-cord is 
of unpolished brass, left rough as it came from the founder's 
mold, but "ornamented" for all that, by being made an 
exact counterpart of the molding on the stick. Nothing is 
gained, either for looks or for utility, by all this fussing. 
The "ornament" is not of the least value when the strip is 
nailed in its place, and the hook has no better grip for 
being shaped to fit the molding. It is very well to have 
thought of the simple device, but if the deviser had stopped 
when he had calculated strain, leverage, and resistance, and 
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been content with making both strip and hook capable of 
doing all that could be required of them, he would have 
produced a much more comely-looking contrivance. 

When the wall space has been divided horizontally into 
bands agreeably proportionate, so much for the wainscot, or 
for the band of color that answers for wainscot, so much 
for the frieze, or the band of color that answers for frieze, 
then, to my thinking, the pictures hung upon the intermediate 
space — the wall proper — look best hung in a continuous 
line rather than irregularly, some higher, some lower. As 
they are sure not to be all the same size, enough irregu- 
larity will be secured by following the suggestion that they 
should all be hung on the line of the eye. Also, if an 
exact symmetry be not insisted upon, but the pictures hung 
with reference to where they individually look best and can 
be best seen, we shall find the whole room will look better 
for this reasonableness. 

There is one advantage this way of suspending pictures 
by a hook resting upon a strip has over the usual way — 
the picture can be easily unshipped in case of need. No 
doubt many valuable pictures have been destroyed by fire 
in consequence of the cord by which they were hung 
refusing to leave the nail or hook from which it was sus- 
pended. The writer knows of one very beautiful portrait 
by Copley — a portrait of a lovely woman painted by the 
artist for his own pleasure — which was burned up with the 
house it adorned, because no knife was at hand to cut the 
cord that held it, and it could not be untwisted from the 
old hook that held it. The hook we recommend can be 
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unshipped in a moment if needed ; but I still think it better 
to put the strip a foot or two below the cornice, so as 
both to get rid of the too- much cord, and to have the 
hook within broomstick-distance. 

It is just as easy to hang a picture by a single line of 
cord as by two lines diverging from the point of suspen- 
sion — the common way. A very large or long picture 
should be hung by a cord at each end, each cord depend- 
ing from its own hook. These vertical lines are much 
more agreeable to the eye than the diverging lines, and 
make a useful contrast to the horizontal lines of the wall 
division. But I don't think the means by which a picture 
is suspended ought to be concealed, or kept at all out of 
sight There ought to be a cord that not only is, but that 
seems to be, sufficient for its work. And it is our fault if 
we cannot make these cords harmonize with the wall on 
which they are to appear as lines. 



Cuts Nos. 51 and 52 were drawn for me by Mr. 
Lathrop, to illustrate a point I want to make in reference 
to the treatment of rooms in country houses in the upper 
story, or in what is sometimes called the Mansard, where 
the outside wall on one or two sides slopes inward, follow- 
ing the line of the roof. Cut No. 51 is a corner of the 
bedroom in an improvised summer-retreat in the country. 
The building was once the carriage-house of a dwelling of 
which the oldest portion was built in the second half of 
the last century. The carriage-house was contemporary 
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with this oldest portion, and was built — after the sensible 
fashion of those times — with stone walls two feet thick. 
The lower room is about nine feet high, and the loft above 
was floored with thick oak planks resting on beams of oak. 




At a later day, this loft was converted into a billiard- 
room ; the roof was raised, and supported on brick walls 
carried up on the outer edge of the thick stone walls so 
as to leave half their depth available for a shelf which 
runs the whole length of two sides of the room, the ends 
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being differently treated. The stone portion of the wall is 
cased with wood, and the brick wall above it is lathed and 
plastered ; and the result is, not only that a pretty decora- 
tive effect is produced, but that we gain two substantial 
points in comfort. First, we are pushed out by the stone 
wall so far into the room that we can't bump our heads 
against the ceiling. Then we get a most useful and handy 
shelf along the two sides of the room, which takes the 
place of a dozen tables. And a third advantage is, that 
we get a good piece of perpendicular wall on which to 
hang pictures, a mirror, casts, etc., etc. 

Nobody who has not seen it can have a complete notion 
of what a comfortable, cozy and picturesque result this 
arrangement produces. In its origin it was purely acci- 
dental ; but it would be a good thing to copy, and seems 
to me the right solution of the difficulty always found in 
treating these rooms with sloping sides, The second cut, 
\'o. 52, is another solution of the same problem; but this 
belongs to a modern-built house, and the owner, who was 
not the builder (if he had been, such a thoughtful architett 
as he is would have left no (law nor botches in his work), 
has been obliged to take things as he found them. The 
sloping ceiling starts from a point nearer the floor in this 
instance than in the other, leaving just room enough to 
put some low book-shelves against the upright portion in 
one place, and a sort of deep cupboard against it in 
another. In the corner an easel serves the purpose of a 
wall, and supports a water-color drawing (and in this case 
what a lovely, tender specimen it is of the beloved old 
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master, Hill); while in front of the easel such a comfort- 
able, low, roomy Chinese bamboo chair invites us to its 
embraces, that we can't get nearer to the sloping wall if 
we want to. Who but an Oriental could have devised 
such a combination of luxury as this chair? A low plat- 
form beneath the seat slides out on easy rollers, and we 
have a lounging seat The back is lowered to a lower 
angle, and we have a bed ; while the two flat, capacious 
arms, long and broad, and just the right height, are a 
library -shelf, a writing-table, a dining-table, or a rest for 
the chess-board. And all so quietly managed and so free 
from fuss ! Light cushions are easily added, and covered 
by tasteful womanly hands, make the chair more easy to 
the invalid or old person, who has more leisure than the 
most of us to enjoy it ; but the well person does not need 
such additions, for the bamboo makes a sufficiently soft and 
springy seat. 

The owner of this sky-parlor and of its belongings has 
found a use for Japanese scrolls that shows how suitable 
they are for decoration. Yet to use them for this purpose 
does not oblige us to fix them permanently on the walls. 
One end of the roll lies on the book-case or cupboard 
under the sloping roof, and, being held in its place by a 
book or bronze laid in front of it, the other end is carried 
up and fastened at the angle where the sloping roof and 
the flat ceiling meet The two scrolls in the drawing are 
decorated with colored figures on a gold ground, and they 
light up the corner of the room very cheerfully, and so take 
off from the stiffness of the ceiling-angles, giving, though 
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quite unintentionally, something of a tent-like expression 
to the room. Of course, it would not often be desirable to 
use the scrolls in this way ; but rooms roofed like this are 







A Harbor o( Refuge. 

No. 5a. 

common enough, and this hint may help some one who 
does not know how to use the sloping wall. 

There is hardly anything this time of ours enjoys less, 
less knows how to value, than a clear space of blank wall. 
Yet there are few things so pleasant to the eye, provided 
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the wall is of a good tone and has a surface that absorbs 
the light, or at least does not reflect it. The early Italians, 
painters and builders alike, understood this, and some of 
them, Giotto, for instance, liked such breadths of breadth so 
well, that he could sometimes hardly make up his mind to 
put a fold or a wrinkle into the cloaks and mandes of his 
personages. But all the great men knew the secret, Titian 
best of all ; and this delight in broad stretches of blank wall, 
broken only, and that rarely, by the shadow of a projecting 
corbel, or by the wrought-iron support of a lantern, or by 
the sparse leaves and knotted, straggling branch of a 
creeping vine, is one of the most encouraging elements in 
the art of the new school of Italian- Spanish painters. We 
must try and get something of this feeling in our house- 
furnishing — trust more to simplicity and unity ; give the 
eye some repose, and put the little bits of pictures and the 
knickknacks away in closets and drawers and portfolios, to 
be looked at only when we have nothing better to do. 

And here it occurs to me to meet an objection that 
has been made to these designs I offer — the objection, 
namely, that, though often very pretty and attractive in 
themselves, they are of no practical use, because they are 
not procurable by the general public ; or, if procurable, are 
too expensive or difficult to find. Now, this objection is 
valid enough, but it does not touch me, since my main 
object in writing these pages is not to dogmatize, nor to 
give definite rules for doing this or that, nor to give 
people precise patterns to follow. On the contrary, it has 
been urged from the beginning that people should follow 
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their own taste, and do the best they can to make their 
homes pretty and attractive in their own way. If every- 
body's rooms are to be furnished like C's, how is that better 
than when they were all furnished like B's? There is 




always a first sheep to leap a fence, or run down a side 
street, and all the sheep follow their leader til! a new one 
tries a new start. I write in the hope that people are not 
all sheep, and that enough will be found to look at the 
principle taught, and to try and put It into practice in their 
own way. This is all I am after, and these cuts are meant 
to indicate my general taste in furnishing a house, and 
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what seems to me likely to be pleasing to many people 
besides myself. 

As for getting these things, or things like them, there 
is n't any real difficulty. We have shops like Sypher's, 
where, in the course of a year, more good things appear 
and disappear than any one house of ordinary size could 
find room for; and, considering how really good they are, 
and how well made, they cannot be called dear. They 
would not be called dear in most cases if they were new, 
and careful use improves almost all furniture. Every artist 
or artistic person would rather have a well-kept piece of 
old furniture than any new piece. 

A suggestion may be offered to young married people 
who find themselves in "a whole house," as the saying is, 
that they should not be in haste to furnish all the rooms 
at once, but that they should take the matter easily, fur- 
nishing only the rooms they actually need. I cannot, in 
conscience, recommend the example of a couple I once 
heard of, who found themselves in Paris in possession of a 
pretty but unfurnished flat. Intending to remain in the city 
several years, they concluded to get only things that 
pleased them ; and as there was not money enough to do 
this all at once, they secured the few absolutely essential 
pieces, and then looked for the rest. But the wife, who 
lived to laugh at this afterward, always declared that for 
six months they sat on their two trunks, because her fas- 
tidious better half could n't find chairs he thought " the 
thing," while, as they had only a cup-and-saucer apiece, 
waiting till the right thing in ceramics turned up, thev 
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were obliged, having in an impulsive moment asked friends 
to tea, to go out and ransack the bric-a-brac shops for 
the "old blue" for that particular evening. I believe they 
enjoyed this way of getting to rights much more than if 
they had been what is called "better off." and could have 
gone to a fashionable shop and ordered their whole flat 
furnished at once. 

A young couple may get a great deal of innocent 
recreation by keeping one of the parlors of an ordinary 
New-York house, and one or two of the bedrooms, empty 
for a year or so, and visiting them often in company to 
discuss how they shall be fitted up when times are a little 
easier. Besides the pleasure of anticipation, there 's the 
consideration that, with experience, our tastes change, and 
probably improve; and we may reflect that it is much 
easier to change pieces of furniture that we never had, 
and have outgrown, for others that we like better, and 
mean to have soine day, than it is to change or modify 
the real things that have been bought, and paid for, and 
brought home. When Udolpho came home tired one night, 
and was taken by his wife into the parlor to see her new 
chairs and sofas that had been brought in only that after- 
noon, delighted as she was with her achievement, she did 
not relish seeing the weary man good-naturedly sit down 
on the floor, saying that white satin embroidered with gold 
butterflies was too tine for him to sit on. Adelaide wished 
at that moment that she had not believed everything the 
upholsterer told her, but had used her own sense and 
judgment. And if ever she should read this, — which is n't 
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likely, — she will perhaps agree that it would have been as 
well to let her ideas of what is suitable to a parlor ripen 
a year or so before giving them shape. 

Then there's the pleasure of "picking up" things. In 
my humble opinion, this is the only way to furnish a 
house; produces the prettiest result, and is cheapest in the 
end. 1 should n't like, for my own part, to be able to go 
into Maherter's, or Hercott's, or Milord's, and order suits 
of furniture ad libitum. That might do for some people, 
and, I dare say, when one considers the awful waste of 
precious time implied in the way I am recommending, it is 
much to be preferred by serious persons who don't like that 
particular way of wasting time. But it has its disadvan- 
tages, nevertheless. The main things must be searched for 
first, and it would n't be a bad notion to try the Paris 
plan of hiring furniture (you can hire it there of any 
quality for a month, or a year, or a life-time), and clear 
it out by degrees. But, in default of such a provision so 
suited to our human needs, let the young folks try getting 
the cheapest things that will hold, and using them till they 
can be one by one replaced, — the new installed for a long 
voyage and the old ones going to some poor neighbor. 
This suggestion is not whimsical : it has been tried and 
found very satisfactory. "Picking up" is an easy art in 
Europe, where, after all that has been carried off as spoils, 
there is still an immense deal of old furniture to be 
bought: some of it splendid, some handsome, and some 
only curious, but all of it useful. The getting it home is 
the difficulty, and unless one is well prepared to submit to 




all the petty vexations and small swindles of our custom- 
house, and to bear the expense cheerfully, it is seldom 
worth while, — never, perhaps, except in the case of some 
very lucky find. 

"Picking up" at home is a much pleasanter, if it be a 
more difficult task, and a lady the other day hit, with a 
woman's tact, upon the reason. She was talking, to be 
sure, of china, and not of furniture ; but the argument 
applies as well to one as the other. She said the things 
we come upon in our own country are soon at home in 
our houses, because they were used by our own ancestors 
or our own people. They were to the manor born. They 
neither look affected, nor strange, nor pretentious, but 
native and natural. And one reason why it is not so 
easy to pick up the furniture of by-gone times in America 
is, that those who have inherited it are learning to value 
it, and are less and less willing to part with it As our 
readers know, old furniture is " the fashion " in some parts 
of our country. In Boston a polite internecine warfare 
has for some time raged between rival searchers after 
"old pieces," and the back country is scoured by young 
couples in chaises on the trail of old sideboards and 
brass andirons. It is a pursuit highly to be commended, 
but it is apt to become fanatically fascinating, and, in 
their blind admiration, the young things buy many articles 
that even Mrs. Toodles would have had the judgment 
to resist. It is surprising to learn to what strange uses 
things may come at last! In the suburbs of Boston, 
the best places in which to look for Jacobean sideboards 
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and cupboards that came over in the " Mayflower " are 
found to be the hen-yards, the closets and drawers having 
been for years given over m fee-simple to the fowl. Sev- 
eral handsome oak cupboards that now adorn pretty Boston 
dining-rooms had to be feathered and singed before they 
could be made presentable. The way in which they have 
stood this usage is creditable to their makers ; so far from 
being hurt by it, they are really improved by their advent- 
ures. Experience of the mutabilities of fortune has been 
good for them, as it is good for everybody. They are well 
seasoned ; they have a good healthy color, and their angles 
are enough rubbed down to take away the disagreeable 
look of newness which troubles us in things just out of the 
shop. Besides, in most cases this newness has to be rubbed 
off by human beings, and its loss represents just so much 
wear and tear of our muscle and heart-strings ; but with 
these latest treasure- troves of Boston, all this has been done 
for them by proxy — by the hens. 

In the rage that has sprung up of late for "grand- 
fathers " and " grandmothers," — a kind of thing till very 
lately ignored, if not despised, in the bumptious arrogance 
of our social youthfulness, — it adds inestimably to the value 
of sideboards, andirons, and old china, if they have come 
to us by descent, and have n't had to be hunted up in a 
chaise. But everybody can't have a grandfather, nor things 
that came over in the "Mayflower," and those of us who 
have not drawn these prizes in life's lottery must do the 
best we can under the circumstances. We must go to 
Hawkins's, or Sypher's, or Drake's, or scour our own back 
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country, where, perhaps, we may light upon a mine of 
unexpected richness, with owners who cannot conceal their 
wonder at people who are willing to pay hard cash for 
chairs, and tables, and sideboards, and china, that seem to 
them not worth taking as a gift. I have lately known of 
some very handsome things, such as would cost a great 
deal of money to make in these days, which were found 
in a house lived in by people who were in squalid poverty, 
but who had seen better days, and were glad to sell thetr 
birthright for a little more than a mess of pottage. 

This mania, as it is called by the scoffers, for old fur- 
niture is one of the best signs of returning good taste in 
a community that has long been the victim to the whims 
and impositions of foreign fashions. The furniture which 
was in use in this country in the time of our grandfathers 
(of the great-grandfathers of the girls who, I please myself 
with thinking, sometimes look over these pages for the 
sake of the pictures) was almost always well designed and 
perfectly fitted for the uses it was to be put to. The ward- 
robes, or clothes-presses, as they were called, the dressing- 
tables, the tea-tables, and the chairs, were often extremely 
handsome — the hard-wood — on which labor had not been 
spared to work moldings on the solid, or to carve the 
drawers with rounded panels — lighted up with brass 
handles and key-plates serviceably designed. I have before 
me now, as I write, two chairs, both belonging to the time 
of our revolution. They are both hinted at in cut No. 53, 
but the detail is not dwelt upon, as Mr. Lathrop wanted 
us to look rather at the shelves on the table between the 
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chairs. The one at the right is backed and seated with 
cane; the other has the back and seat stuffed. The cane- 
seated chair is more delicately made and designed than the 
stuffed one; the carving upon it is as well done as need 
be, and the proportions are so good, it takes the eye of 
almost everybody. This was no doubt a city-made chair, 
and out of some stylish shop. The other chair came, with 
three others, from up country somewhere; when they were 
bought it was said they had been given by the Indians to 
a certain old-time New- York merchant. As the Indians 
were never, so far as I know, manufacturers nor designers 
of furniture, this story of their origin has always thrown 
about these chairs a little flavor of massacre and scalp. 
They are ever)' bit as well designed as the finer chairs, 
but they have been made with the rudest tools, and 
all die apparent turned- work upon them has been done 
with the knife. Yet, notwithstanding all their rudeness, 
they are much more artistic and effective than the chairs 
covered with carving which we were all admiring as antique 
a few years ago. It is to be hoped that no one will let 
himself be laughed out of his fancy for a good piece of 
"old furniture," to the extent of letting it slip out of his 
hands when once he has the opportunity of buying it. If 
it be even an ordinarily good piece, it will be money well 
invested to buy it; for, besides its usefulness and the 
pleasure of looking at it, — elements of "interest" not often 
enough computed, — it will any day sell for more than it 
cost if it were " picked up," but not, perhaps, if it were 
bought from a dealer. 
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Hardly any piece of furniture is more troublesome to 
bring into harmony with the conditions of our modern 
room than the book-case. And one may well despair of 
bringing any help to those who are puzzling themselves 







over the problem. If a man be a large student and a 
great accumulator of books, necessity solves the problem 
for him. He takes a room to himself, lines the walls with 
shelves, and covers all his available space with books. But 
that is not our problem. We want to have our books in 
our living-room, and we want pictures, and "objects," and 
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furniture, and comfort too. We want our books, not neces- 
sarily as Leigh Hunt said he liked his, "where he could 
lean his head against them," but in close companionship, 
and where we can get at them easily, and where we shall 
be often tempted to get at them. 

Cut No. 54 shows how this difficulty may be met in 
one case, and it is a way that is by no means the inven- 
tion of the owner of this particular book-case, but one that 
has found favor with many another lover of books. The 
present example was made to fit into a certain room where 
it was fondly hoped it would remain for a half-dozen May- 
days or so at the least. But it has since found itself at home 
in two other rooms, and, on the whole, shows itself a man- 
of- the- world in accommodating itself to what it finds at 
hand. It is made of plain white pine, brought to a good 
surface and shellacked, and its third year finds it with a 
most beautiful color, only distinguishable from satin-wood 
by a richer tone. It is twelve feet six inches long, the top 
and bottom being each one piece, and it is about three 
feet high. The bottom of the lowest shelf is four inches 
from the floor, and the ends run up nearly five inches 
above the top, and are connected by a strip at the back 
of the same height This makes a low wall of protection 
for whatever may be set upon the top of the book-case, 
and "finishes" it as the slang phrase is, at once usefully 
and handsomely. This book-case is divided into four by 
three upright partitions, on each side of which slots are 
sunk for the ends of the shelves to rest in, these shelves 
being plain boards, all of the same thickness, of course, 
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and, what is unfortunately not " of course," sliding in and 
out with perfect ease, whether weighted with books or not, 
and each one fitting like a glove into any two of the one 
hundred and four slots that it may be necessary to slide 
it into. 1 have found this way of supporting the shelves 
a very good one ; and it is an additional point in its favor, 
when once its practicalness has been admitted, that it looks 
well, the front ends of the slots in which no shelves rest 
showing black and alternating with the uncut portion of 
the wood, — an effect which was not sought for in the 
design, but which, when the work came to be executed, 
rewarded the designer for having tried to solve his problem 
of self-support in a straightforward, natural manner. Cut 
No. 55 will explain this little detail to the eye. This 
book-case will hold, easily, four hundred books; nearly 
five hundred, if ordinary small octavos and duodecimos are 
to be accommodated — the lesser number, if one hundred 
and odd of them are large octavos and folios. Moreover, 
the shelves being a foot deep, as many more books or 
pamphlets that are not designed to be discarded, but are 
only wanted semi-occasionally, can be ranged behind the 
other books and pamphlets. 

The top of such a book-case as this will be found an 
excellent place on which to set many useful and ornamental 
things that find their natural home in the living-room, and 
which yet, under ordinary circumstances, are apt to be in 
the way. It may be consecrated to the utilities or to the 
ornamental, or, as is best, no doubt, it may offer to both 
a fair field and no favor. Here, at one end, is the conven- 
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ient Japanese chest of drawers without doors, made of 
unlackered wood, a capital hold for writing-paper, envel- 
opes, etc., or for small precious objects that one likes to 
have at hand, and yet which must not be left about In 
the other corner, next the window, is the favorite cast, too 
small for a pedestal, but lifted here to a convenient height 
and safe from all ordinary accidents, whether from four- 
footed cats in fur, or from two-footed cats in petticoats 
wielding dusters and feather whisks. Between these there 
is room for many pretty and curious things, to say nothing 
of drawings or photographs in passe-partout that one does 
n't care to hang up, but which can be easily set a-tilt 
against the wall, and lightly moved or changed at will ; 
and it will be wise not to allow this tempting shelf to 
become too crowded, for it is a capital place to rest a 
book for momentary reference. 

Abundant room for books; a shelf so convenient that, 
when once it has been tried, it will hardly be given up; 
and a third advantage, — all the wall space above three feet 
from the floor left free and unincumbered for whatever use 
can be made of a wall. The books, with their various 
bindings and their varied shapes, make a handsomer wains- 
coting than can be* else designed, and one that gives force 
and richness to the decoration of the wall above. In the 
arrangement of this wall, dignity should be aimed at, by 
giving up the field to one or two large objects, — large, I 
mean, in proportion, — and putting in the remaining space 
such things as will harmonize with them or set them off. 
And this will be found a good rule for decorating our 
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walls in general ; there is too great a tendency to spot 
the wall all over with little things — little pictures, little 
brackets with little vases or figurines, confusing the eye, 
and making it impossible to enjoy any one thing out of 
the whole pimply lot. 

Some persons may object to leaving books unprotected 
either by solid doors or by doors with panes of glass 
instead of panels. It is, of course, proper to protect gen- 
tlemen's libraries in this way, as they are rarely intended 
for use, but are only a part of the general upholstery and 
furnishing of the house, the same as the pictures and the 
bric-a-brac. The architect in planning the house put in 
a "library," as of course, and what is a library without 
"books"? The library was not made for the books, but 
the books were bought because there was a library. A 
library without books would be as unmeaning as a cellar 
without wine. There are many tricks played in the matter 
of wine; profound talk of "green seal" and "yellow seal" 
and other mysteries, and cobwebs and dust added to bot- 
tles that will not grow old as fast as our knowing-ones in 
wine can drink it up ; but the wine, whether good or bad, 
whether really out of one's own cellar, or only " bought at 
our grocer's," cannot escape being tried. The books, on 
the other hand, in the so-called "library," may not be books 
at all, but only backs of books glued on to bits of wood — 
an artifice by no means uncommon. But, whether so, or 
only books never read because unreadable, or books in 
editions and bindings too costly to be used or lent, the 
book-case that holds them may as well be protected by 
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doors, and locked up with a lost key. For lovers of books, 
however, a house without books is no house at all ; and in 
a family where books make a great part of the pleasure 
of living, they must be where they can be got at without 
trouble, and, what is of more importance, where they can 
share in the life about them and 
receive some touches of the human- 
ity they supply and feed. The little 
child plays up and down the room 
and runs his fingers across their 
backs, or pushes them in and out, 
or knows the one that has pictures 
in it, and pats it approvingly with 
his flattened palm. The young girl 
runs over them with her eye, and 
taps a little here and there with a 
rosy reflective finger-tip, then draws 
out one that promises, or one long- 
known, and saunters with it to the 
favorite reading- place. For all who 
Effect u f sil,is for Book-shcivcs. enjoy them, use them, depend upon 
them, the books are there at hand ; 
not shut up, like clothes in a wardrobe, or silver in a 
chest, but free to the hand like the basket of apples or the 
pitcher of water on the sideboard. 

There are "practical" objections in plenty against the 
use of doors for book-cases. They stick ; the key is always 
lost; they hide the site of some of the books when the 
door is of glass, and when they are solid how is one to 
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feet long, at least, — fifteen, perhaps, — which is a spacious 
field for the deploying of all the household forces. It is a 
noble table, after a Jacobean model, and the cloth is often 
laid at one end of it, and dinner served without obliging 
those who have been working along its generous length to 
strike their tents and retreat with bag and baggage, or 
scrip and scrippage. This, however, would not be good to 
do as an every-day thing. One advantage in having a 
dining-room separate from the living-room is, that we get 
variety, and unbend the too stiff-stretched cord of daily 
work. This change of scene is almost a necessity to those 
who have been housed all day. But in this particular case, 
it was only a possibility that a part of the table might 
have been in use before the dinner, and that the worker's 
implements remained undisturbed during the meal. The 
big room in which the table stood was little used during 
the day, and it was only at night that it became the 
great center of the family gathering. And, certainly, it was 
a pleasant rallying-ground, and the scene of much hospitable 
intercourse and cheer. Our hostess knew the liking most 
people have for a cozy seclusion, and, if there were but 
few of us, she made a screen of ivy, against which brighter 
hues of leaf or flower were relieved, and so fenced off the 
"howling wilderness," as B. once called the rest of the 
table, until dessert came, which, after a turn about the 
room to inspect M.'s cabinet of curios, or a stroll in the 
garden, we came back to find, perhaps, served at the other 
end of the table. 
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the new way, or kiln -dried timber, or bread made with 
baking-powders, or any of the modern substitutes for the 
old-time methods of time and patience. The only way 
really to know anything about English literature, or any- 
other literature, is to grow up with it, to summer and 
winter with it, to eat it, drink it, and sleep with it, and 
this can never be if the book-case that holds the books in 
the house we grow up in has doors that lock. 

If we must cover our books, for fear of dust, a curtain 
is all that can be allowed, and a curtain is little less 
troublesome than a door. I am not sure that a curtain is 
not more troublesome than any door. To be as little in 
the way as possible, it should be of some thin silk, and 
should slide with metal rings on a metal rod as lightly and 
easily as can be contrived, and, after all this trouble, the 
amount of dust kept out will be found to be but small. 
Besides, a curtain hides the books from sight, and one 
might as well hope to be warmed by a fire he could n't 
see as to get their full service out of books shut up behind 
doors or curtains. Glass doors have this to say for them- 
selves, that they do give some glimpse of what is behind 
them, and show a little hospitality. 

Some years ago, in an exhibition of furniture held in 
London, there was a book-case, designed, I believe, by Mr. 
Burges, the architect, which was closed by a curtain ; but 
this piece was a small affair, and so not liable to the objec- 
tions that would hold against closing a book-case such as is 
shown in cut No. 54, page 165. with curtains running along 
the whole front, or even along each of the four divisions. 
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This was only, in fact, a square box with shelves, set up 
on a table, and with a curtain hung across its front The 
curtain was of plush, if I remember; but that was not a 
good material, and all the effect obtained might have been 
got as well by using silk. It hung by rings from a wire 
that was stretched across the outside of the upper edge of 
the box, so that when it was drawn it showed the whole 
of all the shelves and all the books. The book-case was 
made of plain wood, and painted with some good decora- 
tion on a red ground, and the curtain was of a gold-yellow 
cut on a red ground. In the upper left-hand corner of 
this square of plush there was embroidered a bee-hive, and 
the bees were flying back and forth in a straggling line 
between their hive and the lower right-hand corner. In 
the upper right-hand corner might have been written some 
motto — a line from Milton: 



" They at their flowery work do sing, 



»» 



or the like. This was a pretty piece of furniture to hold 
a hundred books or so, — small copies of favorite authors 
that one likes to have at hand, — and, being meant for a 
parlor-piece, a little more elegance was admissible than 
would have been fitting for a work-a-day book-case. 

We feel a little pity sometimes for the Roman bookish 
people who had no books, properly speaking, but only 
scrolls. And to our modern hands, scrolls are unmanage- 
able things. But there 's much in habit, and the Japanese 
to-day, who make great use of scrolls (though they also 
have books in plenty), know how to use them, unrolling 
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them and rolling them at the same time, as they read them 
or study their pictures. But there was one advantage in 
the Roman scrolls, — they were not heavy, and when they 
moved about they put them into a box like a bandbox, 
setting them up on end, so that a considerable number of 
volumes could be carried about on their journeys without- 
adding inconveniently to their baggage. Our books, how- 
ever, are too heavy for any such arrangement, and a very 
few add seriously to the weight of a trunk. This is some- 
times an inconvenience: when one is taking a long journey, 
it is pleasant to have books, and they are the one thing 
not to be had. Cicero, our school-boy readers will remem- 
ber, — if we are fortunate enough to have them, — when he 
is praising books, praises them, among other things, because 
they can go into the country with us. If he had not been 
too "swell" for such a condescension, he might have carried 
a small library with him in his hand, as one of us might 
carry a hat- box. 

This, by the way. My point is, that the books in a 
house — the books the family is to be fed on — ought to be 
made as accessible as possible. There will often be a few 
books — rare editions in costly bindings — that are to be 
locked up, and not to be exposed to promiscuous handling; 
but these are really not books — they are bric-a-brac, curios, 
and no true lover of books would care to have many of 
them in his possession. 

Cut No. 56 is a pretty little book-case in a house 
which the taste of its owner has transformed from a com- 
monplace cottage into a home where simplicity, elegance 
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and comfort have come and settled down for life. This is 
just an improvised shelf for books one likes to have in a 
bedroom or sewing-room. The side-pieces are partly sup- 
ported by the chair-rail, and are cut well away below, so 
as not to interfere with the 
furniture. 

Cut No. 57 shows a 
book-case fitted into the 
space between the mantel- 
piece and the window of a 
small room, the problem to 
be solved having been, to 
accommodate both the book- 
shelves and a large work- 
ing-table against the same 
wall space. This was partly 
for the sake of convenience, 
that the owner might have 
his books of reference within 
easy reach, and partly from 
necessity, since the room 
was not large enough, or 
the wall space not skillfully 

enough divided, tO permit Books within rem*. 

the book-case to be in one 

place, and the table in another. The table was about five 
feet long, the space between the chimney-pier and the 
wall a little short of six feet, and it was desired to get all 
the good possible out of this space. 
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I may note, in passing, that the artist who has made 
the drawing of this subject has placed the window at the 
student's right hand instead of at his left hand, so that the 




light comes wrong. Of course, in reading or in writing, 
as well as in drawing, the light should come from the 
left hand, both for the sake of the eyes and for comfort, 
and our student would never have taken the pains he 
did to rig up this corner, unless he could have started 






with the necessary condition of "light from the left hand" 
fulfilled. 

Against the chimney-breast, then, and against the wall 
at the window end of the space to be filled, uprights were 
planted, — solid planks of pine, — chamfered on their front 
edges, and projecting three inches farther in the lower part 
than in the upper. This was partly for more stability, and 
partly because deeper shelving was needed below for bigger 
books. These uprights were not fastened either to the 
chimney-pier or to the wall. They were held in their 
places by the shelving. But, as six feet is too wide a 
space for a shelf that is to support books to span, a third 
upright was placed at a point that permitted the table to 
be set against the wall between it and the one that was 
placed against the chimney. The narrower space thus 
inclosed was filled with shelves that went down to the 
floor, — five shelves in all, — adjustable by grooves in the 
upright at various heights to suit, and useful for diction- 
aries and folios. Over the table are three shelves (and 
the table itself, pushed well back against the wall, makes 
a fourth shelf), and these, having a span of five feet, and 
dividing between them a height of about three feet, accom- 
modate a goodly number of books, such as are in constant 
use by the owner for reference in his tasks. It may be 
added, that these shelves are made thicker than would 
commonly be thought necessary (the lower one is of two- 
inch stuff, and the upper one of inch and a quarter) ; but 
a shelf that sags with its load of books is a disagreeable, 
and even a dangerous, thing, and it was thought best to 
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err on the side of safety. Besides, by molding the front 
edges of the shelves they lose any offensive look of too 
great stoutness. 

The room in which these shelves are placed is a low 
one, but yet there is space between the ceiling and the 
top of the case for casts of the "Night" and "Morning" 
of Michael Angelo, but Mr. Lathrop remembered, perhaps, 
that these casts had been introduced into another book-case 
arrangement figured further on (cut No. 58), and so made 
our student a fencer, and gave him foils and masks and 
gloves for his book-case. For the sake of picturesqueness, 
too, he has half emptied the well-filled shelves. 

Before leaving this drawing, I would say a word or two 
about the table. It is made on a good plan, and, after 
twenty years of constant service, is no whit the worse for 
wear. The supports are two thick planks with the edges 
cut and chamfered (inartistically done, in the owner's salad 
days) and stayed by four braces — two below which make 
an excellent rest for large books, and two above which give 
a solid rest for the thick table-top. In case of need, this 
table comes to pieces; the top is lifted off, and the braces 
are drawn out from the supports. When put together, it 
is as steady a table as can be desired. In the hands of a 
good designer, such a table can be made handsome as well 
as useful. 

The design for the book-case, cut No. 54, has had 
so brilliant a success, — the original having been visited, 
measured and copied, until the plain, straightforward pine 
shelves would have blushed, if wood once shellacked could 
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A Screen of Books. 



ever turn color, — that I fear the one I now bring forward, 
in cut No. 58, may suffer in the comparison. But it is so 
different and so excellent in its own way, I think it can 
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hardly fail to make friends. Such a design, besides, may 
be used where the other one could not at all be made 
room for. These book-shelves were designed for his own 
use by a gentleman of this city, and the drawing was 
made from the original by Miss Maria R. Oakey, and 
engraved by Mr. Marsh. The room in which the shelves 
are set up is rather a small one. narrow in proportion to 
its length, and having a fire-place in the middle of one 
side, a door-way opposite, a window at one end, and a 
door-way in the other. Accordingly, space has been saved, 
and the shape of the room bettered by the present device 
of building a book-case against the end opposite the win- 
dow, and leaving the door-way, but substituting a portiere 
for the door. The top of the case is designed to accommo- 
date the casts of Michael Angelo's "Night" and "Morning"; 
and over the middle of this pediment was found to be a 
good place to hang and to rest a large circular dish of 
faience. The lower portions of the book-case, on either 
side the door, are ingeniously contrived for holding prints, 
photographs, architectural drawings, and the like ; they are 
closed by a flap like the flap of a portfolio ; this opens 
down, and the contents of the case are kept in their places, 
as in the portfolios of a print-seller, by pieces of thick 
card -board. A contrivance like this needs no particular 
description, — it explains itself, and recommends itself. It 
answers its owner's needs perfectly, and adds greatly to 
the appearance of the room, giving the distinction that 
always comes from means well employed and made to 
serve the utilities and the graces at the same time. 
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Cut No. 59 is a drawing of one end of the room 
described on page 151. If any one shall be led by it to 
think it a good notion to divide a large room up by- 
screens and curtains instead of always by formal and per- 
manent partitions, the little picture will be doing a part of 
its duty. To many people a large room is a great pleasure. 




Indeed, I think, most people like to have plenty of space 
in which to move about, but as we all like privacy some- 
times, and seclusion from the doings of others, if for no 
other end than to have the temptation to talk and to look 
about us removed, it is good to have easy ways of attain- 
ing our object. The long, narrow parlors that arc such 
an affliction to New- York housekeepers are much more 
elegantly divided by screens, which may be made as rich 
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or as plain as we choose, or by curtains, than by the 
ordinary partition and sliding-door. For comfort and for 
coziness they often need to be divided, and yet they often 
need also, when company comes, to be left free from end 
to end. But, more of this by and by. The window and 
curtain in cut No. 60 are at the other end of the room. 




In our formal way of hanging curtains from a so-called 
cornice, we lose the freedom and artistic movement of a 
piece of stuff such as this curtain is made of; it becomes a 
mere piece of machinery, and calls the dumb-waiter brother. 
and the furnace- register sister. But, hung by rings and 
hooks to a brass rod, and moved back and forth at pleas- 
ure, it becomes another creature, and is second cousin at 
least to the pictures and casts. From being a pesky, 
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troublesome, dust-collecting member of the 
family, it is now a docile, cheerful, neat- 
handed minister of sunlight and cool shade, 
no trouble to anybody, and only pleasant 
to live with. 

And, while I am speaking of screens, I 
may ask the reader to look back at cut 
No, II, page 56, for a drawing of a very 
pretty Italian fire-screen, which I found in 
a house full of beautiful things. This 
consists of three frames, inclosing panels 
covered with some dark cloth or plush, on 
which peacocks' feathers are laid, and the 
whole protected by glass. The frames are 
loosely united to one another, which gives 
a pleasantly familiar air to the screen, as if 
it were standing at ease on its own hearth 
with its hands under its coat-tail- It is 
the only fire-screen I ever saw that one 
could forgive for shutting out the fire. 

Cut No, 61 is a good hint for a screen, 
out of a Japanese picture-book ; the stand 

is framed together and decorated with a Serpen, from a Japanese 

painted pattern, and the screen itself is No. 61. 

made of breadths of some prettily patterned material hang- 
ing loose by rings from the topmost rail. These strips are 
sewed together at the top, but near the bottom they are 
allowed to part, and the decorated framing of the screen 
shows between the openings. 
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Cuts Nos. 62 and 63 are intended to hint at ways of 
grouping simple objects in a picturesque and yet natural 
way, so as to get something out of them besides their 
individual elegance or interestingness. Cut No. 62 is made 
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up of a chair, well shaped and comfortable for a chair not 
intended for lounging, covered with old needle-work tapes- 
try ; a Chinese table of simply carved teak-wood with a 
marble slab let into the top ; and a Japanese scroll hang- 
ing upon the wall. The other cut, No. 63, shows one of 
the old-fashioned card-tables so commonly met with in old- 
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in a deep-framed mirror with its beveled glass. In arrang- 
ing these objects, the artist's intention was to show how 
a dark corner may be lighted up, and, perhaps, also how 
things which, beautiful or handsome or curious in them- 
selves, lose something of their value by isolation, and are 
also sometimes in the way, and apt to find themselves 
thrust into closets and corners, may be made pleasing to 
their owners and just to themselves. Everybody must have 
noticed how corners seem to be, in nine cases out of ten, 
mistakes; how seldom is it that any good is got out of 
them. There is, to be sure, the corner-cupboard, a delightful 
invention, of which the reader has already been shown some 
pretty examples in these pages ; but they are more at home 
in the dining-room, — for no reason, to be sure, except a 
traditional one. Corners, however, are fond of a bust occa- 
sionally, and, as things go, this may be allowed the best 
thing to do with a bust, seeing how small our rooms are 
apt to be, and how difficult of solution the pedestal question 
is. The corner chosen, too, is to be a matter of consider- 
ation ; one of those on either side the window is the fittest, 
the effects of light and shade being the most telling there. 
Our way of muffling up our windows with heavy upholstery 
stuffs, however, makes these corners almost useless for any 
such delicate light as is needed for the refinement of sculpt- 
ure. Meantime, much pleasure for the eyes can be procured 
by putting together some such group as this, composed of 
a few rich-looking (in this case inexpensive) things, with 
subdued color, as in the porcelain vase on the edge of the 
table, and in the one that holds the flowers, with sober, 






rich reflection all through the trophy, brought to a ripe 
accord in the gleaming mirror. 



A change is coming over the spirit of our time, which 
has its origin partly, no doubt, in the memorial epoch 
through which we are passing, but which is also a proof 
that our taste is getting a root in a healthier and more 
native soil. All this resuscitation of "old furniture" and 
revival of old simplicity (more marked, perhaps, in the 
east than here in New- York) is in reality much more 
sensible than it seems to be to those who look upon it as 
only another phase of the "centennial" mania. It is a 
fashion, so far as it is a fashion, that has been for twenty 
years working its way down from a circle of rich, cultivated 
people, to a wider circle of people who are educated, who 
have natural good taste, but who have not so much money 
as they could wish. We go to the rich people's houses, 
and see in their parlors, bedrooms, and dining-rooms, 
beautiful pieces of furniture of the old time, made when 
there was a class of men who looked with pride upon 
their trade of cabinet-making, and wrote books about it, in 
which they talked with as much gravity and affectation of 
learning, about perspective and proportion, as if their theme 
had been the solution of the sphere, or the elixir of life. 
In one house we find a corner-cupboard like cut No. 34, 
an exquisite piece of inlaid work, with its ormolu mount- 
ings (not mere rough castings, left as they came from the 
mold, and not meant to be examined closely, but finished 
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with as much artistic care by the ciseleur as if they had 
been mountings for plate), and with its door-panel grace- 
fully painted by the hand of Angelica Kauffman herself. 
We see hundreds of pieces, — for we are getting to be rich 
in this country in these beautiful, handsome, curious pieces, — 
and we come away with a conviction that the furniture 
of a particular period can reflect the delicacy of feeling, 
refinement of manners, and all that goes to make that sub- 
tile quality of the mind which we call taste, as well as 
some of the productions of man's skill which we are fond of 
thinking of more importance than chairs and tables. And 
we find on looking about us, that the furniture of the Revo- 
lutionary period is evidently the outcome of a refined and 
cultured time. It would not require to strain a point, nor 
to deal in paradoxes, to prove that the people who designed, 
bought, used and enjoyed such furniture as we see to-day 
displacing the French and German miracles of ugliness 
that have been our only wear of late years, must have 
been a delicate-minded, cultured, and sensible race, with 
a very lively sense of the limitations of decoration as 
applied to things in daily use. We are all of us growing 
to like these qualities, to enjoy them, to try to make them 
our own, and to communicate them, if we can, to our 
children and those about us. There is beside, I suppose, 
the pleasant knowledge that this furniture, if not all of it 
made in America, was all of it made for Americans, or 
bought by them; and there is a feeling that in going back 
to its use, in collecting it, and saving it from dishonor, and 
putting it in safe-keeping, we are bringing ourselves a little 
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nearer in spirit to the old time. Of course, this is but 
superficial, — no need to say it, — but we live in a world 
where even superficial influences have weight. 

There is one comfort in the Revolutionary furniture — it 
is seldom we come across a piece to which the words ugly 
or awkward will apply. Certainly, they will never apply to 




the pieces that belonged to well-to-do people. There was 
a "style" in those days, and in colonial days, and the rich 
people had the best pieces, of course, and the not-so-rich 
and the well-off followed the style as closely as they could; 
but even in pieces that belonged to poor people, we see 
the excellence of the model. I have seen a great many 
fine specimens of this old furniture, but I never saw a 
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piece that I would not willingly own, if I needed it and 
had room for it There is always merit of some kind. It 
is well-shaped, it is useful, it is made of handsome wood, 
it has excellent moldings and rich turnings, or picturesque 
carving — and its individuality is not the least of its recom- 
mendations; there are never two pieces exactly alike. 
There was no one in those days, apparently, who made 
things "for the trade." 

Cut No. 64 is a " restoration " effected in an old house 
at Newport, by Mr. McKim, one of the foremost of our 
young architects, who has shown an uncommon sort of skill 
in finding out what there is left in an old house to build 
upon for modern comfort and elegance. Here was the old 
kitchen of a sea-side house, with its big fire-place and its 
wainscoted wall, and the architect has, by a simple enough 
treatment, turned it into a handsome parlor. The whole 
house has been conserved with the same judgment — the 
old kept wherever it was sound enough, and suited to a 
new lease of life, and whatever new was added kept true 
to the spirit of the old time, though without any antiqua- 
rian slavishness. 



The vignette on the title-page is a bit of old iron- 
work, — a double candlestick, picked up at a Christmas booth 
in Paris streets, and since, for many a day, found a most 
useful table companion to one who always works at night 
by candle-light. It lifts easily by the strong projecting 
handle, and is not to be upset. 
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Before leaving the living-room. I must allow myself the 
pleasure of a tilt against pianos as we make them in this 
the present year of grace — " bow-legged megatheriums," as 
somebody has hit them off, the ugliest pieces of furniture 
which we of this generation, fertile in ugliness, have as yet 
succeeded in inventing. The first pianos were prettier than 
any that have been made since, but they were too spindle- 
legged for real beauty, and owed too much to the color 
of the wood they were made of, with its pretty inlayings 
and marquetry, and painted panels above the key-board — 
too little to the excellence of their form. A handsome 
piano, one that an artist could enjoy the sight of, does not 
exist to-day out of museums, nor is made by any one of 
the legion of manufacturers. But a piano, even a "square" 
or a " grand," might be made a stately ornament to our 
drawing-rooms, and even the "uprights," which try to be as 
ugly as their four-footed and hooved brethren, but cannot 
wholly succeed, might be made much better than they are, in 
artistic hands. Some time ago there was on exhibition at 
Goupil's rooms, in New- York, a water-color drawing by 
one of the new school of Italian artists, Rossi, in which a 
lady was seated at a piano, in the style of Louis XIV., very 
ornate with nourishing, carving and gilding not exactly to 
be recommended, and having painted on the inside of the 
lid a dance of Cupids, or some sacred mystery of that sort 
Why can't some of our young artists induce some one of 
the young piano-makers with his fortune to make, to com- 
bine with some clever designer, and devise a case for them 
to paint? The result might be delightful, and even if the 
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first go-off were not wholly successful, it would show the 
way. It would be good to see a herd of the heavy- 
footed antediluvians that stretch their huge bulks about 
our drawing-rooms, turned out of their luxurious quarters, 
to give place to something that should seem more like an 
instrument of music. As it is, the loveliest woman that sits 
down to play at a modern piano is a little dimmed ; the 
instrument, instead of setting off her beauty, seems to be 
doing its best to disparage it. 

Attempts have been made by English designers to 
improve the shape of the modern piano-forte, but, thus far, 
they have only succeeded in adding to clumsiness of shape 
clumsiness of ornament. I wish some one would try the 
experiment of a perfectly plain case, and let it be deco- 
rated with color simply, after the fashion of the clavichord 
in cut No. 10. This rests upon a stand, and the raised 
lid has a pastoral landscape with figures painted on the 
inside. This drawing was made on the block by Mr. 
Lathrop, from an etching by W. Unger, after a picture by 
Gonzales Coques, which is in the Gallery at Cassel. I had 
the drawing made mainly for this clavichord, but it will be 
of use to us in relation to other matters. The low-studded 
room is hung with tapestry or brocaded stuff up to about 
six feet; above this are hung pictures, and the large win- 
dow-frame is divided into a number of small lights. How 
much more in keeping with such an instrument as this in 
a room so furnished, than with the handsomest of our 
modern pianos in the most fashionable of our parlors, 
sound these lines of Leigh Hunt: 
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THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO HIS PIANO-FORTE. 

Dear friend, whom, glad or grave, we seek — 

Heaven-holding shrine ! 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak; 

And joy is mine. 
No fairy casket filled with bliss 

Outvalues thee ! 
Love, only, wakened with a kiss, 

More dear may be. 

To thee when our full hearts o'erflow 

In griefs or joys, 
Unspeakable emotions owe 

A fitting voice. 
Mirth flies to thee, and Love's unrest, 

And Memory dear, 
And Sorrow with his tightened breast 

Comes for a tear. 

Oh, since few joys of human mold 

Thus wait us still, 
Thrice blest be thine, thou gentle fold, 

Of peace at will ! 
No change, no sorrow, no deceit, 

In thee we find; 
Thy saddest voice is ever sweet, 

Thine answer kind. 
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INVITING A FRIEND TO SUPPER. 

To-night, grave sir, both my poor house and I 

Do equally desire your company; 

Not that we think us worthy such a guest, 

But that your worth will dignify our feast, 

With those that come; whose grace may make that seem 

Something, which else could hope for no esteem. 

It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 

The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 

Yet shall you have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or some bitter salad 

Ushering the mutton; with a short-legged hen, 

If we can get her, full of eggs, and then 

Lemons and wine for sauce: to these, a coney 

Is not to be despaired of for our money; 

And though fowl now be scarce, yet there are clerks 

The sky not falling, think we may have larks. 

I '11 tell you of more, and lie, so you will come : 

Of partridge, pheasant, woodcock, of which some 

May yet be there ; and godwit if we can ; 

Knat, rail, and ruff, too. Howsoe'er, my man 

Shall read a piece of Virgil, Tacitus, 

Livy, or of some better book to us, 

Of which we 'II speak our minds, amidst our meat ; 

And I '11 profess no verses to repeat : 

To this if aught appear, which I not know of, 

That will the pastry, not my paper, show of. 

Digestive cheese, and fruit there sure will be; 

But that which most doth take my muse and me, 

Is a pure cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which is the Mermaid's now, but shall be mine: 

Of which had Horace or Anacreon tasted 

Their lives, as do their lines, till now had lasted. 

Tobacco, Nectar, or the Thespian spring, 

Are all but Luther's beer, to this I sing. 

Of this we will sup free, but moderately, 

And we will have no Pooly or Parrot by; 

Nor shall our cups make any guilty men, 

But at our parting, we will be as when 

We innocently met. No simple word 

That shall be uttered at our mirthful board 

Shall make us sad next morning; or affright 

The liberty that we '11 enjoy to-night. 

Ben Jonson. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DINING-ROOM. 

The suggestion made early in these pages, that, in 
general, there is no need for a separate parlor, but 
that one room, the living-room, may be easily and comfort- 
ably made to serve all the social needs of the family, — a 
place of meeting for themselves, and a place in which to 
receive the visits of their friends, — was not meant to 
include the dining-room. There ought always, if possible, 
to be a separate room for meals, though I have known 
cases in plenty where there was rto distinction between 
the dining-room and the living-room. But in all these 
cases the living-room was an exceptionally large apartment, 
and no confusion resulted, as is apt to be the case where 
the experiment is tried, from the appearance of Betty at 
the door with the announcement, "Please ma'am, I want to 
set the table, ma'am." As a rule, our rooms, especially in 
our cities, are too small to make this double employment 
possible, or at least convenient, and, as provision is almost 
always made for a separate dining-room in our houses, we 



may as well accept the arrangement as being, on the whole, 
the better one, considering the complicated ways of modern 
life. I wish we had not twisted and bound ourselves up 
so inextricably in these complicated ways. More than we 
think, or are willing to allow, of the difficulty that sur- 
rounds housekeeping in America, — the trouble with servants 
that makes such a mean tragedy 
in so many women's lives. — comes 
from the labor imposed upon the 
servants and upon the employers 
by the unnecessary fuss we make 
about living. The root of the 
difficulty is in the separation be- 
tween our two lives, the domestic 
one and the social one, and the 
social one has been allowed to 
become so formal, ostentatious, 
and exacting, that in too many 
families it is by far the more 
important of the two — it regu- 
Onfaa the keuk boiling be. ' ' ates an< ^ controls the domestic 
Nd fi5, life. It is hardly possible to dis- 

pute the proposition : that if the domestic life were made 
the leading one in any family, that is, if the whole house- 
hold order, and all the arrangement and furnishing of the 
house, were made to accommodate and develop the family 
life, — the social element being obliged to suit itself to the 
family arrangement, and take them just as it found them, — 
life would be tenfold easier and tenfold happier than it is 
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in America, where there is less domestic life and less 
domestic happiness than in any other country. This is the 
only land known to geographers where the greater part 
of the population lives to please its neighbors, and to earn 
their approval by coming up to their social standard. We 
all do it, rich and poor, merchants and mechanics, poets 
and politicians. Mr. Elliott's book shows that all like to 
have interiors, and to have their interiors known of men. 

1 have told the story before — but 't is a good illustra- 
tion of my meaning, and will bear repeating — of the poet 
who had built himself a house in the country, and who 
consulted his worldly friend on the question of mantel- 
pieces. This was a quarter of a century ago or so, and 
it was almost unheard of for any one to have wooden 
mantel-pieces ; but the poet had a mind for them, and 
asked Mr. Worldly-wise what he thought about it. " Mr. 
Nightingale," said the man of affairs to the poet, very 
solemnly, and with a warning finger, "marble mantel-pieces 
will be expected of you!" 1 wish I could add that people 
did n't get of Mr. Nightingale what they expected : but, 
unfortunately, they did, and the pity of it is that, after we 
have cut off our tails to please the foxes that have lost 
theirs, we get nothing for our pains. Nobody ever thanks 
us for cutting off our tails. They tease us till we do it, 
and when we have disfigured ourselves, then they cry out 
on the baseness of conforming with fashion. People say 
that the world loves conformity, and to have all coats cut 
one way. A certain conformity is unavoidable and good, 
nor is it ever worth while to break bounds for the sake 
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of being- singular. A wise woman said to a young boy 
who insisted on wearing his hair long, and bore with 
martyr-like conceit the sniffs and sneers of the other boys 
in the college: "You had better short your hair like other 
folks, Lawrence; there'll be enough, and more than enough, 
serious things worth fighting for in the world, and you 
had better keep your pluck to defend your principles." 
This was good advice, 
and if the illustration 
shall be turned against 
me for advising people 
not to conform to fash- 
ion in their ways of 
furnishing their houses 
and of living in them, 
I must answer that 
these very things have 
much in common with 
principles, and bear 
such relations to the 
essentials of life (as I 
understand life) that we have a right to think of them, not 
as mere mint and cummin, but as the weightier matters 
of the law of living. The world does love conformity in 
generals, but she takes a lively interest in a refusal to 
conform in particulars. She likes the sky, as a rule, to be 
blue ; but she has no objection to an occasional mile or so 
of apple-green between the horizon hills and the swarthy 
band of upper cloud on a winter afternoon ; nor has she 





ever objected to the poet's crowding simile on simile in 
praise of the sunset's purple and gold. A friend told me 
that at the close of a lecture he had been delivering on 
Titian, when all the pleasant things and grateful things 
had been said about his hero, it was like a tonic, when a 
bright face looked up in answer to his question, "And I 
hope you, too, were pleased, Miss Bella?" "Oh, no, I 
hate Titian and all the rest of them!" I suppose he would 
n't have liked to have his whole audience of the young 
lady's mind, nor to have had it expose itself so bluntly ; 
but he insisted that he liked that unexpected dash of hos- 
tility, it was the vinegar that gave the salad its savor. 

No person with a good natural eye for color, with 
hospitable thoughts, with a love of comfort, and with com- 
mon sense, ever departed from the conventional way of 
furnishing a house, for the sake of suiting his house to his 
own character and likings, without being rewarded by the 
world's cheerful acceptance of the innovation. Ten to one, 
the independent suiter-of- himself will find his innovation 
accepted by fashion, or by the good sense of the world, 
and. incorporated into its own system, made a new law of 
the Medes and Persians. 

So, if any one chooses to have his living-room and his 
dining-room in one, he has only to make up his mind to 
it, and then look about to see how it may be done with- 
out first showing elegance and comfort to the door, — two 
inmates who ought to have their permanent seats at every 
fireside. I should say the only absolute requisites for such 
an arrangement are a large room and convenient nearness 
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to the kitchen and pantry. There must be room enough 
to leave the field clear for Betty when she comes to set 
the table, and this there will never be if there is room for 
only one table which must serve the family for all its 
needs. Such is the unconscious perversity of human nature, 
that, so sure as there is but one table, the children will 
get their books or their toys on it, or the husband will get 
out his writing, or spread out a map for reference as near 
as possible to the dinner-hour, and Betty, who always 
knows her rights, and knowing, dares maintain, will have 
to face disappointed children and a disgusted man. A lady 
once told the writer that when the dinner-bell rang, all her 
daughters put on their bonnets and went out for a walk; 
and it is the same with most of us in our dealings with 
times and seasons, and the bars and barriers of daily life. 
Here would be the triumph of the settle-table on which I 
have so often harped, and of which I have shown at least 
two illustrations. Of course, somebody would be sitting on 
the sofa when Betty came in and wished to turn it into a 
table. The children would have just that minute begun to 
make a house or a fortress of it, or papa would have 
seated himself there just to glance at the "Evening Post" 
before dinner. But one seat is easily changed for another. 
whereas a table has to be cleared off, woman's work put 
away, books and maps or writing materials got rid of, — and 
this is no slight trouble. 

1 am, then, either for a table reserved exclusively for 
eating from, or else for a table that is only a table while 
it is wanted. 
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I know a private house where there is a table twelve 
feet long, at least. — fifteen, perhaps, — which is a spacious 
field for the deploying of all the household forces. It is a 
noble table, after a Jacobean model, and the cloth is often 
laid at one end of it, and dinner served without obliging 
those who have been working along its generous length to 
strike their tents and retreat with bag and baggage, or 
scrip and scrippage. This, however, would not be good to 
do as an every-day thing. One advantage in having a 
dining-room separate from the living-room is, that we get 
variety, and unbend the too stiff- stretched cord of daily 
work. This change of scene is almost a necessity to those 
who have been housed all day. But in this particular case, 
it was only a possibility that a part of the table might 
have been in use before the dinner, and that the worker's 
implements remained undisturbed during the meal. The 
big room in which the table stood was little used during 
the day, and it was only at night that it became the 
great center of the family gathering. And, certainly, it was 
a pleasant rallying-ground, and the scene of much hospitable 
intercourse and cheer. Our hostess knew the liking most 
people have for a cozy seclusion, and, if there were but 
few of us, she made a screen of ivy, against which brighter 
hues of leaf or flower were relieved, and so fenced off the 
"howling wilderness," as B. once called the rest of the 
table, until dessert came, which, after a turn about the 
room to inspect M.'s cabinet of curios, or a stroll in the 
garden, we came back to find, perhaps, served at the other 
end of the table. 
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We have such a treacherous climate in our northern 
states that it is useless to recommend a steady dining out- 
of-doors in summer-time, as is so often practiced in Middle 
France and in Southern Europe. Still I have known a 
family to keep a table standing on the broad veranda of 
their country house, where they breakfasted, dined, and took 
supper every day in the summer-time that the weather per- 
mitted ; and it was a very cheerful custom. I think all the 
freedom we can get in our eating and drinking is desir- 
able — all, I mean, that is consistent with comfort. I wish 
even punctuality were not so much insisted on. There 
ought to be a fixed hour, and then I would have all who 
are on hand sit down ; but it ought not to be counted the 
mortal sin it is to come a quarter of an hour late, and it 
would n't be such a sin, if we did not make such formal 
affairs of our dinners. There is one pleasant table around 
which as good company gathers as at any in the land, and 
there is form and ceremony enough to keep the wheels 
oiled ; but if a straggler comes late, he neither gets cold 
soup nor the cold shoulder, but his excuse is accepted 
without too much examination, and perhaps he finds com- 
fort in the fact that somebody else for whom he has a 
great liking is very apt to turn up even later than he. It 
may cheer up some people who are made melancholy by 
thinking what delightfully disorderly times they seem fated 
to have at their own table, while at other people's houses 
everything is so quiet and respectable, to read the account 
Allan Cunningham quotes of the way things went on at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's dinner-table; 
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"There was something singular in the style and economy 
ol his table that contributed to pleasantry and good humor — 
a coarse, inelegant plenty, without any regard to order or 
arrangement. A table prepared for seven or eight often 
compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen. When this pressing 
difficulty was got over, a deficiency of knives and forks, 
plates and glasses, succeeded. The attendance was in the 
same style ; and it was absolutely necessary to call instantly 
for beer, bread, or wine, that you might be supplied before 
the first course was over. He was once prevailed on to 
furnish the table with decanters and glasses for dinner, to 
save time and prevent the tardy maneuvers of two or three 
occasional, undisciplined domestics. As these accelerating 
utensils were demolished in the course of service, Sir Joshua 
could never be persuaded to replace them. But these tri- 
fling embarrassments only served to enhance the hilarity 
and singular pleasure of the entertainment. The wine, 
cookery, and dishes were but little attended to, nor was the 
fish or venison ever talked of or recommended. Amid this 
convivial, animated bustle among his guests, our host sat 
perfectly composed, always attentive to what was said, 
never minding what was eat or drank, but left every one 
at perfect liberty to scramble for himself. Temporal and 
spiritual peers, physicians, lawyers, actors and musicians 
composed the motley group, and played their parts without 
dissonance or discord. At five o'clock, precisely, dinner was 
served, whether all the invited guests were arrived or not. 
Sir Joshua was never so fashionably ill-bred as to wait an 
hour, perhaps, for two or three persons of rank or title, 



and put the rest of the company out of humor by this 
invidious distinction." 

Perhaps it may be admitted that Sir Joshua's table was 
a trifle too free and easy. He was never married, and 
the accounts we have of his sister, Miss Reynolds, who 
kept his house, represent her as little less careless than 
her brother. Still, though it would have been no doubt an 
advantage to have had more order and neatness at the 
table, yet it was of more importance to have good com- 
pany, and it is mere commonplace to say that with Burke 
and Johnson. Goldsmith, Garrick, and Mrs. Thrale at table, 
it would n't have been in human nature to think about 
the dishes. 

But, whether the living-room be used for meals, or 
there be a separate room for eating, there ought to be 
room enough for the waiter to get easily around, — ample 
room and verge enough. Personally, I dislike a small 
dining-room, but then I dislike small rooms in general. 
True luxury of living seems to me to demand spacious 
rooms. Nothing gave me such a generous notion of the 
old Italians as the big rooms they left behind them. You 
find these big rooms even in the inns, and in other houses 
where you would least expect them. Still, in a country where 
big rooms are the exception, and hardly to be found at all, 
except in the hotels, it is of no use to insist upon this point. 
Our houses are getting smaller and smaller, and the rooms 
more and more cut up. — so we must take what we can find. 

One comfortable thing about our dining-rooms in gen- 
eral we may be glad of — that they have so little furniture 
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in them ! The dining-table, the chairs and a sideboard 
are all the pieces we must have, and with these the room 
must be a small one if it is uncomfortably crowded. 

Small or large, however, the dining-room ought to be 
a cheerful, bright-looking room. The east is a good aspect 
for it; a south-east aspect, if possible, because it is particu- 
larly pleasant to have the morning sun at breakfast, and 
then the southern sun makes the room cheerful all day, and 
plants will flourish too, and they are a happy addition to 
a dining-room, both for health and beauty. At dinner- 
time, if the dinner-hour be a late one, the aspect of the 
room will be of less importance, because the lamps will be 
lighted ; but I think we shall find our account in having 
the morning sun strike across our breakfast-table. 

The breakfast- table, however, as we have established it, 
following the English, I suppose, is an institution I wish 
were upset. Most people, if they would speak out their 
honest minds, would, I am sure, agree with me in thinking 
the American breakfast a mistake in our social economy. 
To force all the members of a family to get up and be 
dressed at a certain hour is not sensible, and yet a worse 
feature is, that they are all to sit down together at a com- 
mon table, most of them in a very unregenerate state of 
mind, and not at all themselves, and in a condition far 
from suited to make social intercourse easy. The whole 
household is tormented to produce this unsatisfactory result 
The servants have to get up at unnatural hours, and, in 
consequence, they are in a ticklish state of temper, ready 
for explosion on the most delicate expostulation. Nothing 
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is ever well cooked, but this matters the less because 
nobody has any appetite. The business man — I mean the 
ideal business man — is occupied at breakfast-table with 
trying to do three things at once — to bolt his food, to bolt 
his newspaper, and to keep a steady eye on the clock. 
The only one of the three he succeeds in accomplishing is 
the last; he knows at every mouthful what time it is to a 
second, and he prances away from the table to catch his 
horse-car, steam-car, or ferry, every morning with the regu- 
larity of a planet. The servants have been routed out of 
bed ; the wife, which is of vastly more importance, has 
been robbed of her morning rest; the children have been 
made uncomfortable, — all for no better end than to comply 
with a cast-iron system that never had any reason in it 
Suppose the early breakfast-table were abolished, and let 
the separate members of the family take what light snack 
they wanted, when and where they would, those at home 
meeting later in the day, — say at noon, — for a regular 
breakfast, and the husbands and sons looking out for them- 
selves at restaurants and cafes near their places of business. 
In Paris, gentlemen come home to breakfast, business peo- 
ple ( the city being so built that it radiates from a center 
out) living as near to their shops and offices as they can 
contrive, so that the breakfast is generally a family meet- 
ing, and a very happy and cheerful one too. The various 
members of the family have got well shaken up by eleven 
or twelve o'clock, something has been accomplished, life 
has gone on more smoothly and equably, and parents and 
children are in a less critical and exasperating mood. 
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I don't mean to advocate a wild license in the matter 
of lying a-bed, or getting up when you please. But early- 
rising, or rising when it is time to rise, — for there never 




was a greater humbug than the doctrine of early rising for 
its own sake, — is one thing, and early breakfasting for the 
family in common is another. Nobody needs (except day 
laborers) much solid food immediately on rising, or after 
being dressed. A cup of coffee, a roll and butter, possibly 
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the most practical, and even the whiteness, which seems to 
many people nowadays a serious defect, — the one imper- 
fection in so much perfection, — was not thought a blemish 
in those colorless days. As I have already remarked, the 
extreme delicacy of the French porcelain, its fine polish, the 
uniformity of its texture, the serviceableness of its shapes 
and its lightness, were real recommendations to those who 
had only known English earthenware for table use. And 
people who liked white "hard-finish" walls, — these also an 
invention of the same period, — and white ceilings, and 
white-painted wood- work, and white houses, and white 
tombstones, would have been inconsistent to have com- 
plained of the whiteness of their porcelain. 

But, just before the introduction of French porcelain into 
common use among us, there was a time when the English 
were making very good shapes in a line earthenware, and 
decorating it with excellent taste. Indeed, the very reverse 
of what we have been saying about the French porcelain 
will apply to the English ware of the late last century, and 
of the early years of this century. The gracefulness of the 
shapes, and, in some cases the elegance, in others the 
richness, of the decoration made amends for the indifferent 
quality of the ware itself, and for its want of lightness. 
Much of the early Worcester and Wedgwood ware was very 
handsome, and so was much of the ware now known from 
the name of its maker as " Spode." But, services of these 
English manufactures were only brought here as "best" ser- 
vices by those who could not afford Sevres or Dresden ; 
and as the inclination in this country was always for French 
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dinner-parties are apt to invite. This table was made by 
Mr. Matthias Miller from drawings by Mr. John F. Miller, 
architect The top is of mahogany, and the supporting 
frame of black walnut it is a piece of work which it is 
a perpetual pleasure to look at, and time has added to the 
art of it the charm that only time can give, by bringing 
out the richest glow in the mahogany and turning the 
black walnut into bronze. Of course, the wood has never 
been varnished, the only treatment it has received being a 
frequent rubbing with a flannel rag just moistened with 
linseed oil. It takes but a short time to call out all the 
wonders of a table's face with such simple means. 

I have never seen an extension-table that was well 
designed, though they are very often well enough contrived 
for their purpose. Indeed, nowadays, they may be said to 
have reached perfection ; but this perfection is no more 
interesting than the perfection of the last steam-engine, or the 
last sewing-machine. They all belong together, and it would 
be as absurd not to have ex tension -tables that open and 
shut without friction as it would be to have steam-engines 
and sewing-machines that should get out of gear every five 
minutes. What is important to us in our present quest is, 
that we should have extension-tables that are shapely pieces 
of furniture, — the design representing the structure, not try- 
ing to conceal it. The extension-table and the piano-forte 
are the two puzzles the designers have been beating their 
brains over for the last fifty years, and they must own, if 
they are candid, that success has not attended their efforts. 
This of mine was designed for a special purpose. The 
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you poetical, and gave you a pair of eyes of your own for 
what is pretty. 

But it is not at all necessary to go out into the high- 
ways and by-ways searching for china for our tables. Of 
course, it stands to reason that decorated ware must cost 
more than plain ware ; but there are all grades of cost, 
and very pretty services of English earthenware, French 
earthenware ( dignified by being called "faience "), and 
Dresden porcelain can be had nowadays at very reasonable 
prices. The manufacture of each of these countries has its 
own peculiarities. The English has undoubtedly a more 
domestic look, and though it would be hard to say why, 
yet I think it is really true that a table set with English 
earthenware has an air more in accordance with American 
notions of comfort and home than the French faience can 
give. The French faience has a more elegant and " know- 
ing" look; and in tone it is always superior to the English 
ware made to-day, which cannot, it would seem, escape a 
certain rawness. But neither is the French faience equally 
good. There was an alcove full of it exhibited by some 
one at the Centennial Exhibition, and I looked in vain 
through it for ware as good in tone as I bought in Paris 
in 1869. This of mine was cheap ware, too; but then, in 
our Exhibition, the French manufacturers of pottery and 
porcelain did themselves scant justice. A New-York firm, 
the Messrs. Haviland, long known for the excellence and 
the good taste of their importation, made a most interesting 
display of costly Limoges faience; but the only show of 
faience of the cheaper sort — of which so much is now 
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of furniture is rather an incentive to calm and pious thought 
than to the angry passions, and, when one considers how 
much bad manners have been born of bureau drawers that 
stick, and book-shelves that wont gee, and doors that refuse 
to open or shut, it will be seen that there is a moral side 
to well-made furniture, which we are too apt to forget 

It does not appear whence the tradition came — nor 
do I know that it prevails at present — that dining-rooms 
ought to be somber in their general color and decora- 
tion, in opposition to drawing-rooms, which ought to be 
light and cheerful. We were taught that dining-rooms 
ought to be fitted up with dark hangings and furniture, 
dark paper, dark stuffs, and the rest. The reasonable view 
would seem to be that a dining-room should be as cheerful a 
room as it can be made. Its decoration may be sober and 
rich, but it ought not to be somber. One reason against 
its being so is, that dark walls and hangings eat up a 
ruinous quantity of light, and the principal meal of the day 
is almost always nowadays served at a time when we must 
employ artificial light. I believe there have been given 
some physiological reasons for darkish dining-rooms ; but 
they are such as apply not to dining-rooms so much as to 
feeding-places, and such as would recommend themselves 
to the breeders and stuffers of Strasburg geese. The pun- 
dits said digestion went on better in the dark, and in 
silence, — which latter may be the reason why little children 
are not allowed to talk at table ! Surely, we have nothing 
with this answer; these words are none of ours, and so 
long as the question is of dining, — an occupation as much 
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intellectual as gastronomic, — we will counsel that the dining- 
room shall be so decorated and furnished as to encourage 
the most cheerful and festive trains of thought, and the 
sunniest good-nature. Of course, if the dinner is an early 
one, and the room fronts the south or west, the light may 
have to be tempered by the decoration of the room ; but 
this can be done without diminishing its cheerful look. A 
very pretty dining-room which we have seen had a wainscot 
of black walnut, with panels of white pine oiled and shel- 
lacked. In a few weeks, these had become by this treat- 
ment a rich golden yellow, that harmonized perfectly with 
the walnut They would also have looked well stained 
(not painted) with Venetian red, and then shellacked. Be- 
tween the wainscot and the cornice, the wall was papered 
with a pale lemon-yellow paper, on which was a figure 
containing dark green and red. It gave force to the other- 
wise weak effect of the paper, and did not look spotty, 
but kept the wall-effect a unit. The room was a small 
one, and the low ceiling was laid with a blue-gray paper, 
well covered with a set pattern, in a darker shade of the 
ground; and the cornice — which was a wooden molding, 
only about three inches on the wall and two on the ceil- 
ing — was painted black and red, and had a narrow molding 
of gold, less than a half-inch wide, running along directly 
under it. The effect of this room was equally pleasant by 
daylight or lamp-light, and there was always such good 
cheer on the table, and so many pleasant people about it, 
that I never heard the dining-room gave anybody an 
indigestion. 
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In cut No. 53, on page 157, was shown a piece of 
Chinese furniture in use in a dining-room, which will 
recommend itself by its simplicity, — the only ornament upon 
it being the lacquer on the drawers and the pretty handles. 
For purposes of every-day use, it was thought best to take 
out the sliding panels, eight in number, which ran in 
grooves before the two main divisions. These panels are 
ornamented with figures of birds and flowers cut out of 
soap-stone, which are stuck by some futile kind of Chinese 
glue on to the polished wood, from which they were all 
the time falling and getting themselves broken. These 
being taken out and laid aside, there remains a square box 
with shelves and two handy drawers, the lacquered cranes 
and shrubs on these drawers giving just enough ornament 
to relieve the plainness of the cabinet. For the present, 
this cabinet rests upon the table which has just been 
shown to the reader in cut No. 66. But the cabinet and 
the table are not altogether harmonious, and it would be 
better to have a plain stand, or even a cupboard, made to 
support it; as it is, it might be copied in a way to get 
all its advantages, — which have been found in practice to 
be many, — and the cost could not be serious. Suppose a 
carpenter with some feeling for his business were asked to 
make just such a case, arranging the shelves as they are 
in the original, — one dividing the space into two equal 
parts, and the lower half divided by a shelf at one side. 
The drawing shows this shelf a little too high up ; it 
divides its half of the lower division exactly into halves, 
and it also does not come out to a line with the front of 




1 cabinet, but only half way, so that a tall-necked cruet 
or a drin king-glass can stand in front of it. This way of 
arranging shelves is peculiar to these Orientals, — Chinese 
and Japanese alike, — and if looked into it will be found to 




" In tea-cup lime of hood and hoop." 
No. 69. 

be grounded in common sense, as are many of their ways. 
So far as appearances go, it takes off from the formal look of 
shelves all alike running from side to side, — as it is the 
universal European custom to make them, — and, for accom- 
modation, it allows us to give the small things perches to 
their mind, as well as to provide that the large things shall 
have ample room and verge enough to stand at ease. 
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How to light our dining-tables is often a puzzle, espe- 
cially in the country. It seems to me that, as a general 
thing, our gas-6xturcs are too heavy -looking, they pretend 
to be too much. I know none of them are really as heavy 
or as solid as they look, but that does not make the mat- 
ter better. If they are not as heavy as they seem, there 
is no use in their seeming heavier than they are! If we 




"Sweetness and Lighi 



think about it, we shall perceive that there is no reason to 
be given for a chandelier or a gaselier either being or 
looking heavy or very solid. Light is not heavy in itself. 
nor are candles very heavy, while gas is, of course, a syn- 
onym for lightness. 

The chandeliers and branches of old times were, as 
everybody knows, models of delicacy and grace. The aim 
seemed to be to make the supports and holders of the 
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candles as harmonious with their whiteness and slenderness, 
and with the spiritual beauty of the light they were to 
give, as was possible. The slender arms that held the 
candles were wreathed and twisted into strong but graceful 
scrolls, and the main stem was made as slim as was con- 
sistent with the weight it had to bear — the base alone was 
loaded to prevent upsetting. It was a great deprivation 
when we were obliged to give up candles for illuminating. 
Nothing could be prettier than the effect of a room pre- 
pared for an evening party, decorated with flowers and 
lighted with wax candles. Candle-light is the only arti- 
ficial light by which beauty shows all its beauty — it even 
makes the plain less plain. I do not know why it was 
that when gas came into use it was thought necessary to 
make all the chandeliers and branches clumsy and mechan- 
ical. Perhaps there was an unconscious connection in the 
manufacturers' minds between these instruments of illumina- 
tion and the ponderous machinery and manipulation by 
which the gas is produced. 

But, in reality, though nothing that may be devised for 
lighting our rooms can ever be so pretty to look at as 
candles, yet gas has also its poetry, and, as its use is 
established, we are bound to think how it may be used 
gracefully. There is no doubt that we Americans are 
unreasonably in love with machinery and contrivance, and 
that the makers of gas-fixtures have played upon our love 
of ingenuity until they have made us accept the most 
monstrous and complicated gas-machines for the decoration 
of our rooms. I live in the blessed hope that gas will one 
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day be superseded by something better. It is unhealthy, 
it is troublesome, it is expensive, it tarnishes our silver, 
our picture- frames and our wall-papers, and how can it do 
this without injuring those who breathe it? But such as it 
is, we need not make it more disagreeable to the eyes and 
mind by bringing it into the parlor through a clumsy 
machine made up of wire tackle, hoisters, chains, weights 
and bronze frame-work. No more do we want statuettes 
or intricate ornaments upon our gaseliers. Beauty and 
utility are served best by a combination in shining metal 
(not in dull bronze) of carved and twisted branches through 
which the fluent gas shall really make its way, and that 
shall look as if the designer had taken into consideration 
the nature of the substance that was to pass through his 
pipes. At present, nearly all the designs for gas-fixtures 
appear directly to contradict the use they are to be put to. 
and instead of flowing, graceful lines, all the lines employed 
are angular and hard. 

The best gas that is made nowadays is so poor, and so 
much trouble with the eyes is ascribed to its action ( I wish 
the doctors would pound away as vigorously against gas and 
furnaces as it is their fashion to do against bad sewerage), 
that many people have learned to use either the German 
student-lamp or the French moderator, while some, more 
radical still, have frankly gone back to candles, and work 
only by them. With one of their lights and a soft coal 
fire, it is still possible to make one's parlor look as if it 
were a living-room and not a dying-room. Even if it be 
urged that a gas chandelier is the best means of illumi- 







cupboard at the left belongs to the same class, and I think 
to the same time, as the one which was figured on page 
227, cut No. 72. These pieces were made of oak, and 
are fastened together by wooden pins. The carving, though 
rude, is effective. There is not much of it, but it is put 
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graceful or elegant. Some of the productions of the mills 
that tucn out this uncomfortable lumber are wonderful to 
behold. Most of it would look clumsy in an Italian palace. 
In our American parlors and bedrooms it is not at home. 
Many persons, however, who do not like it in a parlor 
think it is just the thing for a dining-room. Why we 
should consider that the furniture of the dining-room ought 
to be so much heavier than that of the parlor, I do not 
know. Probably we got it from the English, who, a few 
years ago, had that notion, though they did not always 
have it, as may be seen by cut No. 69. This is copied 
from a sideboard now in diis country, and which many of 
my readers will recognize as belonging to a style of which 
many examples — some as elegant no doubt as this, some 
very plain and inferior to it in design — are still to be 
found in old houses. In making this furniture, our ancestors 
were aiming at lightness of form, economy of space and 
delicacy of execution. All the best pieces are finished with 
extreme care, and they are so well put together — so skill- 
fully and so conscientiously — as in many cases to have 
defied the wear and tear of nearly a century. Some chairs 
which had, no doubt, been made by one of the best 
English makers of the last century were recently bought 
from the kitchen of a dismantled house (to which room 
they had descended from the parlor, in the course of the 
gradual ruin of the family), and though they had been put 
by the beggarly inmates to the roughest use, and had lost 
their seats, sacking, stuffing, covering and all, they needed 
nothing but to have this lack supplied, and to be well 
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cleaned and polished, to be as good as ever they were. 
It needs little examination to be assured that much of the 
solidest-Iooking " Eastlake " furniture (I mean that made in 




this country) would have succumbed under the ungentle 
treatment received by these chairs. 

The "Eastlake" furniture must not, however, be judged 
by what is made in this country, and sold under that name. 
I have seen very few pieces of this that were either well 
designed or well made. None of the cheaper sort is ever 
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either. Mr. Herter has had some pieces made which were 
both well designed and thoroughly well made, as all his 
furniture is, however we may sometimes quarrel with his 
over-ornamentation ; and Mr. Marcotte has also shown us 
some good examples in this style. But these are not to be 
referred to as examples of cheapness, which was one of the 
recommendations of the " Eastlake " furniture. They are 
only referred to as doing the style (if it be a style) more 
justice than the lumps of things we see in certain shops, 
though, in truth, these lumps are a good deal more like 
the things recommended in Mr. Eastlake's book than the 
stylish, elegant pieces designed by Messrs. Herter and 
Marcotte. 

The sideboard shown in cut No. 71, made by Cottier & 
Co. from their own designs, is one of the best modern 
sideboards I have seen, and well deserves to be recom- 
mended as a model. It is made of hard wood, stained 
black and then polished. The drawers and doors have 
key-plates and handles of brass, of that fine gold-color 
which is now given to it, but, with only this exception, 
there is nothing added to relieve the black of the wood- 
work. It will be observed that there is no carving, and 
scarcely any molding on this piece ; but no one would 
think anything wanting who should see it with even so 
little upon it as a dish of fruit, a few glasses and water- 
bottles, and on the shelf some blue plates, not put there 
for show, but in daily use. Much less would the eruptive 
carving, and the stuck-on ornaments, and the coarse mold- 
ings that are considered indispensable to a "stylish" side- 
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board, be missed from this one on a feast day, when 
fruit and flowers, and glass, and silver, are busy "making 
reflections " on the gleaming surface for the benefit of those 
who have eyes ! 

The old-fashioned sideboards are often desirable pieces 
to have, but I do not believe in copying them, however 
skillfully it may be done. I would not hesitate, if I were 
in want of a sideboard, to buy a good example of the style 
shown in cut No. 69, if I could find a genuine old piece 
in first-rate condition, like some Mr. Sypher has recently 
picked up, and which are in his show-room. They are not 
such perfect specimens as the one which Mr. Lathrop has 
drawn, but they are of the better class, and one of them 
is an uncommon one to be on sale. 

But unless I could get an old one, and a good one too, 
I should much prefer having one made after a design of 
my own time, to having a copy made of something old- 
fashioned. We make pretty things nowadays, or can make 
them, and the difficulty of getting things simple and unpre- 
tending in design is not half so great as we pretend to 
believe. The trouble, half the time, is with ourselves. We 
don't want things simple and unpretending; I mean, very 
few of us do. We are not strong enough in our own 
taste to be able to relish plain surfaces without panels, 
edges without moldings, and a pleasingness, generally, that 
depends wholly on good proportions and nice finish. Orna- 
ment is a thing to be desired, but to be desired it must 
be good, and it must be in its place. If the reader be a 

young married couple, let him look up from this page with 
29 
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candid eyes at the set of "Eastlake" furniture which she 
has just bought with the money he has been saving up for 
a year or two for that especial purpose, and ask herself 
how much of the ornament that is stuck upon it or gouged 
out of it, regardless of cheapness, is good. And, ten to 
one, if he can find a bit of it that is good, it will be put 
on in the wrong place, — that is, where it cannot be seen, 
or where it can be easily knocked, or knocked off, or 
where it will easily knock its owner. 

N. B. — Of course it will be of ash, the coldest, most 
unsympathetic, most inartistic of woods; and most likely it 
will have some cold blue tiles let into its surface — tiles, 
things that, except for actual utility, have no right to be 
used in connection with wood. A table-top may be covered 
with tiles if it is to be often in danger of a wetting. Such 
a table makes the best stand for plants. Or a wash-stand 
may be covered with them, or a fire-place surrounded by 
them, but, used with wood as ornament alone, they Sire 
always out of sorts; they feel their own incongruity and 
make you feel it too. 

Cut No. 72 is a more homespun sideboard, but a 
useful one, and far from ill-looking. It is a genuine old 
Puritan piece, one of those alluded to awhile ago — page 
162 — -as having been found in a barn-yard, where it had for 
many years been given over to the hens. From having 
cold chicken on its top, it had come to have warm chicken 
inside, and it was no easy matter to remove the traces 
of the hens' housekeeping. But solid oak, well pinned 
together and mortised, is proof against much ill-usage and 



bad weather, and this sideboard showed that it had not 
lived so many years in a Puritan family for nothing, and 
been humbled and put to base uses for another life-time 
without profiting by its experience. After careful cleansing 
and a good polishing, it turned out much handsomer than 
it had been in the good old times of which it had, no 




doubt, often thought sorrowfully, and it now makes an 
envied ornament in one of the prettiest and happiest 
homes of young Boston. 

It so often happens that our dining-rooms are too nar- 
row for comfort that I have asked Mr. Lathrop to make a 
drawing of a certain wall which was to be kept as flat as 
possible, since the room was very thin in the flanks, and 
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had to be humored. I think the reader will admit that 
the result (cut No. 73) is picturesque without being odd, 
and that it looks as if some comfort might be had around 
such a fireside. I must mention that the pier was of 
greater width than usual, that the fire-place was small, and 
that there was no mantel-piece other than the shelf the 
reader sees in the wood-cut. The occupant of the room 
took things just as he found them, and, without proposing 
any violent changes, used the material he had as a basis 
for his improvements. One of the English grates, first 
brought to us by Cottier & Co., was set, and about it, to 
use them up, a lot of old Dutch tiles which had been 
bought at a bargain and as good things to have in the 
house. These tiles were inclosed — to hold them to the 
wall — by a molding of wood, stained black and polished. 
As the top row of tiles was found to extend a little over 
the two side rows, the molding was simply given a jog 
(instead of cutting the top row to make it even), and the 
result was so happy that it almost looked like design. If 
the border had gone up straight at the sides, it certainly 
would not have looked so well as it does with the little jog 
at the upper corner. We shall find it a very good work- 
ing-rule in life — in these matters at least — to take what 
we have, and see how much we can accomplish by working 
upon that as a base, not thinking it necessary to turn, and 
turn, and overturn, in order to get the .whole completely 
to our mind. 

All around the room which contained this fire-place and 
mantel-shelf there was carried a chair-rail — the dark strip 
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slides upon it without much thinking; and, although the 
legs have a strong outward slant, the top projects so well 
that they are not in the way. A drawer slides in grooved 
pieces fastened to the under side of the table-top, and is 
handy for holding the table-cloth and napkins. A few 




Table anil Chair from Tyrol. Bavaria. 
No. 78. 

years ago, Messrs. Kimbel & Cabus made several tables 
after a design similar to this, but they were decorated with 
carving rather than painting, and this made them more 
costly. I remember, however, that they were very pretty, 
and seemed all the prettier for breaking up the monotony 
of New- York furniture shops with something altogether new 
on this side the water. 
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light hearth-brush. They are serviceable for easy work, 
the fiber being fine and soft, and they are much prettier 
to look at than any brushes we can buy here. I may note 




in passing, the pedestal on which the bust of Clytie stands. 
and which would be a good design for some one to work 
out in better materials than this unfortunately is made of. 
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It was bought for its looks, and after twenty years' wear 
and movings innumerable it still lives, and will be good, 
I suppose, for another twenty years. Now that everything 
made of metal is copyable by the electrotype, why should 
not some one copy real antique tripods for us — they were 
often made to serve as supports — and so give us one solu- 
tion at least of the question, " Where shall we find a good 
pedestal ? " 

These English grates are certainly very pretty and con- 
venient The ornament on this particular grate consists 
of a slender vine filling up narrow parallel grooves on the 
face. They are "stopped" against a border running around 
the opening of the fire-place. On this border the pattern 
consists of small wheels, like snail-shells cut across, which 
change with the direction of the light. The bars are given 
a slight double curve, and are ornamented a little on the 
face; but all the ornament is delicate and unobtrusive: it 
owes not a little of its attractiveness to the sharpness of 
the casting. The Japanese tea-kettle — and their bronze (or 
is it copper?) tea-kettles are useful affairs — rests on a 
trivet of iron that belongs to the grate, but which can be 
removed at pleasure. The trivet is round, with one slender 
leg which passes through holes in the two uppermost bars. 
This enables it to be swung over the fire, or to be turned 
so that the kettle can simmer at pleasure. One of these 
kettles is shown in cut No. 65, where it is seen on the 
table, boiling (but not boiling over) with zeal to make a 
good cup of tea. For those whose happiness does not 
depend on their having a silver, or even a silver-plated 



tea-kettle on their tables, these Japanese kettles may be 
recommended, but not, of course, if they are to have rough 
usage. Though they are well made, the metal is kept 
rather thin, and dents are not so easily smoothed out of 
them as they are out of silver. 

As somebody may, perhaps, puzzle for a moment over 
the title of cut No. 73, — " He can do little who can't do 
this," — I may as well explain that it hints at the small 
cost incurred in the arrangement of this fireside. Brass 
fenders, copper coal-scuttles and brass-handled fire-irons do, 
indeed, cost a great deal of money, if one goes to the 
fashionable shops; but they are all the time being "picked 
up " for very little money. There are thousands of these 
things still in the hands of the original owners all over the 
country, and we know of ladies who, by a little general- 
ship with junk-men, have got hold of treasures of fender 
and fire-irons worth taking much more trouble for than a 
few words across the garden-fence can give. Still, even in 
the shops, these brass and copper things do not cost so 
much as modern fashionable things that go as far in looks ; 
and our talk is now of " looks," — not of what we can get 
along with or without. 

The grate, too, cost, brought to this country, a great 
deal more than it did in England, where it is produced in 
answer to a wish for cheap grates. But for this we have 
to thank our customs duties ; and there are, besides, to be 
taken into account, the expenses of packing, cartage, and 
commission. I mean that when these grates, and grates 
in this same spirit, come to be made here, they will 
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be as cheap as the cheapest, and they are certainly far 
prettier. 

For the rest, — the tiles were picked up and cost, at 
auction, say, ten cents apiece. But in the shops they are 
dearer, though there, of course, they are in perfect condi- 
tion ; those in the picture are chipped, and they are what 
dealers call "an assorted lot," which means, there are no 
two alike. The mantel-piece is pine-wood painted black, 
and so is all the wood-work shown, except what holds the 
tiles, which is of hard wood and polished. The walls are 
washed with water-color. There is nothing here which 
fashionable rich people would not laugh at, and yet the 
owner and his friends think it quite jolly, and, in the slang 
of the time, "vote it a success." 

In a small dining-room, tables like the one shown in 
cut No. 27, page 78, will be found useful. They can be 
used as a side-table for the bread and water and dessert- 
plates, or for a dumb-waiter, which was the word applied 
to a stand of this sort before we began to apply it to the 
lift It was for this that they were made to revolve, as by 
this contrivance any object the table contained could be 
brought under the hand of the person at whose side it 
stood. 

At the same period, dumb-waiters were made in stages 
revolving around a central shaft, the lower stage three feet 
perhaps in diameter, and the two upper ones decreasing in 
a graceful proportion. I believe only the lower stage 
revolved, as a rule. On the upper stages were put the 
dishes of fruit which nowadays it is the fashion to arrange 
30 
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in the middle of the table. The French, to-day, have 
these dumb-waiters in use. They are small, square, in two 
stories, and with four legs, and the top is generally of 
marble — the gray marble of which the French make so 







much use. However shaped, they are extremely convenient, 
and by putting at least the bread and water within our 
reach, they enable us to be rid a little while of the servant 
Cut No. 74 is another of these small tables, designed 
by Mr. Frank Lathrop on a Turkish theme, and drawn by 
him also. 
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Some time ago, a comically despairing letter was received 
by the writer of these pages, from a lady who expressed, 
in good set terms, her dislike of white china for the table, 
but did not see how she was to help herself. I fully 
sympathize with my correspondent, and confess to having 
never been able to understand the liking of my country- 
women for plain white china. The only place where I am 
content to see it is on the table of a hotel or restaurant, 
because there I want ware which tells me at a glance if it 
has been properly washed. But in my friend's house, or 
in my own, I wish to take the proprieties for granted, and 
to have my eyes play the epicure, not the pedagogue. 
And they can never be pleased with the look of a table 
that has no color in its decoration. I have elsewhere com- 
plained of our American love of white, — white walls and 
ceilings, and white houses, — of white marble if possible ; if 
not, then of wood painted white and set off with green 
blinds.* This, it is to be hoped, will gradually cure itself; 
the signs are neither few nor discouraging; and as the 
white walls and white ceilings go, the white china will go 
along with them. To tell truth, those of us who did not 
like white china had for a long time much trouble in find- 
ing any good decorated china to take its place. And the 
white china, being all French, was really so very pretty in 
its shapes, and so fine in quality, that it seemed as if shape 
and surface might almost compensate for the cold, unthink- 

• A white house may be endured when it is not white, and then only. This 
happens when the trees about it tone it down with their shadows to bluish- 
gray. The blinds, too, get mixed up with the foliage, and so lose a little of 
their obtrusive individuality. 
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ing white, that could not be brought into sympathy with 
anything about it It took the yellow out of the butter, 
made the milk look blue, cast suspicion on the tea, took 
all the sparkle out of the sugar, and, in short, made it 
impossible for the breakfast to do itself justice. At dinner 
it was the same, only the vegetables and meats, being of 
coarser fiber, did not so much mind it; but the way white 
china behaved at dessert was really shocking. Fruit does 
not know how to behave itself when it is put into white 
china dishes, and eaten off white china plates. I am not 
sure but some dreadful results might have been spared us 
if the serpent had only offered Eve the fatal apple on a 
white china dessert-plate, with a white doily for her fingers. 
He knew better. He showed it to her on the tree, and 
when she saw its red cheek shining out from among the 
green leaves, and with a bit of blue sky between the 
branches, she succumbed at once. 

Still, as I had said, after all our complaints of the 
whiteness of white china, it looked up with its shining 
morning face, pert, but impassive, and said: "Well, what 
are you going to do about it?" And what we were to do 
was the puzzle. This was in the time of those of us who 
are just beginning to feel the iron enter our souls by 
hearing the children (other people's children) call us in 
irreverent moments, "old" this or that. It was in the time 
when this portion of the present population was young, that 
French china began to be freely imported ; and the white 
undecorated porcelain was then, as now, the most frequently 
seen. The French shapes were always the prettiest and 
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the most practical, and even the whiteness, which seems to 
many people nowadays a serious defect, — the one imper- 
fection in so much perfection, — was not thought a blemish 
in those colorless days. As I have already remarked, the 
extreme delicacy of the French porcelain, its fine polish, the 
uniformity of its texture, the serviceableness of its shapes 
and its lightness, were real recommendations to those who 
had only known English earthenware for table use. And 
people who liked white " hard-finish " walls, — these also an 
invention of the same period, — and white ceilings, and 
white-painted wood-work, and white houses, and white 
tombstones, would have been inconsistent to have com- 
plained of the whiteness of their porcelain. 

But, just before the introduction of French porcelain into 
common use among us, there was a time when the English 
were making very good shapes in a fine earthenware, and 
decorating it with excellent taste. Indeed, the very reverse 
of what we have been saying about the French porcelain 
will apply to the English ware of the late last century, and 
of the early years of this century. The gracefulness of the 
shapes, and, in some cases the elegance, in others the 
richness, of the decoration made amends for the indifferent 
quality of the ware itself, and for its want of lightness. 
Much of the early Worcester and Wedgwood ware was very 
handsome, and so was much of the ware now known from 
the name of its maker as "Spode." But, services of these 
English manufactures were only brought here as "best" ser- 
vices by those who could not afford Sevres or Dresden ; 
and as the inclination in this country was always for French 
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things, as soon as the French began to establish other 
porcelain factories than the Royal, and to export a cheaper 
sort of ware, we all bought it with avidity and with reason, 
for it had much to recommend it 

We are better off to-day, and I do not think anybody 
can complain with reason that white china is our only 
ware. 

To begin with, I don't know why we should insist 
on having all the pieces of porcelain or earthenware on 
our table — at breakfast, dinner or supper — alike. Why 
have everything in sets? We already allow ourselves some 
freedom at dessert and at tea; why not, ladies, make a 
heroinic strike for freedom the table round? There never 
were "sets" known till modern manufacturers began to take 
a trade view of life in all its phases. Of course, there 
must be harmony, but harmony does not mean uniformity. 
And if the general color of our service is blue, or red, or 
yellow, a bit of either of the other colors may come in 
with the one, and no harm done. Now and then at sales, 
on the breaking up of old households, pieces of old Wor- 
cester, or Wedgwood, or Spode, or Devonshire, may be 
met with, and if they are in good condition — neither 
nicked, nor chipped, nor cracked — they should be bought, 
always provided they are pretty, and they will make a 
good foundation to work upon. It does not do, however, 
in china, any more than in pictures, to go by names. Go 
by what is pretty, or rich, or effective, and if on turning 
up your tea-cup or its saucer you should find a famous 
potter's name written on it, thank the gods that they made 
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the ordinary places into which we all of us go when we 
want to economize. I am not thinking of the Marcottes, the 
Herters, the Cottiers — because in these places we do often 
see pieces the design of which has been carefully thought 
out, and which shows some independence ; though even in 
these places there is far less individuality to be found than 
there would be if the society their proprietors cater for 
were not so fond of walking in ruts. But, besides that, we 
have to admit in the face of all the evidence, that the 
designing faculty is not very active in this age ; we weaken 
what we have of designing faculty by perpetually and per- 
sistently copying the designs of those who have gone 
before us. Those earlier times were as profuse in design 
as ours are poor, and we go on robbing them without in 
the least diminishing the supply. In France, in Germany 
and in Italy, the workmen have attained great skill in 
reproducing the design of the Renaissance time, but this is 
mere copyism ; when they attempt to originate, they are, 
artistically, little above London or New-York. 

We have, therefore, in our poverty of the artistic faculty, 
thrown ourselves on bareness or simplicity, as we like to 
call it, and, in default of the power to carve and to pro- 
duce luxuriant forms, we have covered up our nakedness 
with a world of bric-a-brac. For closed cabinets, rich in 
architectural forms and sculptures, caryatides and panels, we 
have etageres, — mere assemblages of shelves, with no beauty 
in themselves, and meant to pass unnoticed in the beauty 
or curiousness of the multitude of objects that fill them. 
We make no more tapestry, and we try to persuade our- 
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made in France — was the one I have spoken of, and 
though the articles had much merit, there are many firms 
in France that do much better. The English have been 
striving of late to introduce new designs into their manu- 
factories of pottery, but, with few exceptions, they have not 
been successful. They are riding the Japanese and Chi- 
nese hobby to death, and breaking their necks in the race 
for what is bizarre and monstrous. The English are only 
good when they are simple and sincere. Simplicity and 
sincerity are their strong points ; and everything they have 
ever done that has been good, has been good because it 
had these qualities. Just now both the French and the 
English potters are following the same road. Each is 
engaged in copying its own manufactures of past days; 
the English are a little later than the French in seeing 
the advisability of this course in an age so uninventive 
as ours ; but they are doing very good work with the dis- 
advantage that their models are neither so various nor so 
artistic as the French. The French reproductions of their 
old wares of Rouen, of Nevers, Lisle and Strasbourg, 
especially of the first two, are very popular at home, and 
interesting even to outsiders ; we are already becoming 
familiar with them here, and easily learn to like the plates 
and dishes, which thus far are pretty much all we get for 
table use. The most of the articles manufactured after old 
patterns in France are ornaments useful, or only make- 
believe useful, — clock-cases and candlesticks, mantel-vases, 
wall-baskets, match-safes, and so on. But for the table, 
one finds dessert-plates, fruit-baskets and dishes, salad- 
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bowls, cruet-stands with their cruets, and things of this 
sort These are the more common ; but whole services are 
made. Some of my readers may have observed at the 
Fair, at the stand I have mentioned, a group of litde cus- 
tard-cups, the youngest of a family of dinner-dishes of 
which a portly, yet shapely, soup-tureen might have been 
the mother. They were too pretty to live, however, and 
were early marked by some relentless buyer and snatched 
away in beauty's bloom. 

The Dresden china is porcelain to begin with, and it is 
of course dearer on that account. But it is not dear if 
one reckons it in comparison with Sevres or fine Worces- 
ter. There is a handsome blue obtained by the Dresden 
works, much of which has lately been imported into this 
country, and I believe Collamore has sets of it on sale 
almost all the time. If one does not feel like buying a 
whole dinner-service of this or any other ware, it will be 
well to get, say, a soup-tureen and soup plates; or, a fruit- 
basket, four dessert-dishes for nuts and cakes, with dessert- 
plates; or, a flat bowl for ice-cream or whatever sweet 
messes the neat-handed Phillis dresses — and divide the rest 
of the dishes between other sorts of china or of earthen- 
ware. The Worcester people have lately been making an 
extremely pretty dessert-service, after one of their old pat- 
terns. There are plates, as many as you will, and then 
four different dishes for fruit, nuts, cake and other trifles. 
These dishes are leaf-shaped, round, or of diamond shape, 
but with the sides fluted, which causes the edges to have 
a scolloped look. The colors are a pretty red and gold, 
3* 



and the effect of them on a table is altogether lovely. 
Everybody knows by this time what can be done with 
Chinese and Japanese china for tea and dessert ; these 
wares have the recommendation of being hard too, and the 
objection some persons make that they do not come in 
sets, seems to me no real objection, but rather a recom- 
mendation. 

The most serviceable ware for every-day use is the blue 
India china. It is an article of regular manufacture, and 
that produced to-day does not, so far as I can see, differ 
in the least from that which was made fifty or a hundred 
years ago. I believe, however, that one or two of the 
varieties of it are not made any longer — there is one 
kind, a dull soft blue on a bluish ground (the self-color of 
the porcelain) with the edges gilded, which may still be 
manufactured ; but, certainly, is not imported any longer. 
Mr. Sypher has, at the time of writing, the larger portion 
of a set of this sort; but this is not the only kind that 
has gone out of trade. There is still another, more deli- 
cate, and thinner than the variety in Mr. Sypher's posses- 
sion. I mention these merely because pieces of these 
different kinds of Indian blue china are all the time turn- 
ing up, and those of my readers who are interested in the 
matter may be helped in finding what they want, if they 
know what to expect. The blue china I am recommending 
for daily use is the common variety which is now kept in 
stock as an article of ordinary commerce by certain houses 
in the china trade, — by Collamore, of New- York, and 
Briggs, of Boston, to name two places where people may 
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always go with the certainty of finding pretty much every- 
thing that is going in the way of pottery and porcelain. 
This ware used to be very commonly met with in Boston, 
brought into use, I believe, in the time when the great 
India and China houses of that city were in their pride of 
place. Speaking mildly, there must be tons of it in the 
good city and its suburbs to-day, though I dare say much 
of it is stowed away in garrets, and cellars, ^and ware- 
houses; for it is no longer in such general use, nor any 
longer what it once was, — an external sign that you 
belonged to the elect, and were of the sangre azul. But 
it can never go out of fashion entirely, for its pleasingness 
is something substantial, not a mere skin-deep good look; 
but good color, good form, though without the least flourish 
in the world, and a solidity that is almost proof against 
that pest of housekeepers — the maid, who, in spite of 
threats, remonstrances and tears, will put all her china into 
the dish-pan at once and rattle it around with the mop. 
No doubt many persons will be a little repelled by the 
first-blush coarseness of the ordinary blue India china. 
But let them remember first, that this coarseness troubles 
them more than it would if they had not been used to the 
impeccable smoothness of the French porcelain, and then 
that it really is not the porcelain that is coarse, but the 
decoration, — the china itself having a very fine grain. 
And as for the decoration, let our reader who is looking 
for a substitute for white china boldly try the experiment 
of a few pieces of this blue, and see if she does not soon 
find its homely markings more attractive than the smooth 
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regular bands and lines of color which is the general 
decoration of French porcelain, or even than the finely 
painted flowers and fruits that are put upon the more 
expensive services. There will always be people who will 
have a liking for these displays of dexterity, which do not 
deserve to be liked except as curiosities, and then only 
when they are done with exceptional skill. Even then, to 
my mind, they are worst when they are best, and I would 
give all I ever saw, if I owned them, for a few pieces of 
ordinarily good Oriental porcelain, — Indian, Japanese, or 
Chinese, — or even for some good old earthenware of Wor- 
cester, or Wedgwood, or Rouen, or Xevers, or Strasbourg. 
And I am not afraid but that anybody with a good eye, 
and a sense of the fitness of things, would agree with me 
that these designers knew what design is, while the deco- 
rators of Sevres know very little, if anything, about it The 
best fruits and flowers I ever saw painted on china — I 
mean " natural," not conventional, fruits and flowers — are 
some of those painted at the time when Martolini was 
director of the works at Meissen, and when, as we are 
told by the authorities, the art was on the decline. Mar- 
tolini's flowers and fruits are not conventional, and they are 
not natural ; but they are enough like the flowers they 
stand for to recall them, and they are laid about the sur- 
face of the piece in a careless, irregular way that is very 
effective. 

It is surprising what a character a little well-decorated 
china will give to a table ; and yet not surprising either, — 
it is as natural as the superiority of a well-papered wall, 
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or a well-covered carpet over even that " sweet ashes-of- 
roses" or "delicate pearl-gray" that people have been so 
long almost compelled to take refuge in. 

If you don't like white china, just vow you wont have 
it, and stick to your purpose like a man, or rather — a 
surer dependence — like a woman, and you will find your 
way clear enough, especially in these days. Reform might 
begin with a good India or Dresden or Worcester cup, 
saucer and plate for "papa," and the indifference of "the 
better sex" (Lord Bacon's word — none of mine, ladies!) 
to such trifles as china and to "nonsense" in general, 
would be quickly shown by the playfully concealed jealousy 
and mild snappishness of the owner, if any one else should 
happen to get his cup by mistake. Mamma might then 
hint to the children that she would like to have just such 
another as papa's " if she could afford it," and if the chil- 
dren had had any training to speak of, they would not 
long let mamma pine for such a small matter. And the 
two ends of the table thus beautified, it would be easy to 
go on and make the table harmonious throughout. 

It is an objection to blue china with many, that the 
cups have no handles, and the vegetable-dishes and soup- 
tureens, handles that one cannot easily get hold of. The 
latter count in the indictment I don't think very formidable. 
The hand soon gets used to the little pig's head, or lion, 
or pomegranate that serves for a handle; and a servant 
who knows that she will disgrace herself before the whole 
company if she lets a cover fall, will find a way to avoid 
doing so. No servant who has a feeling for her business 
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ever breaks china before folks. If she were once known 
positively to have broken a piece, she could never safely 
deny the responsibility for the fragments discovered from 
time to time in the ash-barrel, or revealed on the grass- 
plot in the back yard with the melting of the snow in the 
spring. The covers of the vegetable-dishes are therefore 
reasonably safe so long as they are on the table, and the 
chances of breakage afterward are less for them than for 
other pieces. 

The absence of handles to the cups is a thing to be 
considered in discussing the blue India ware. I believe no 
cups of Eastern make for Eastern use ever have handles — 
at any rate, it is not the custom. The coffee and sherbet 
drinking Orientals set their cups in little metal stands 
of filigree-work, — a device which our soda-water sellers 
have adopted, — and such stands might at once settle the no- 
handle difficulty and be a pretty ornament to our breakfast 
and tea tables. Chinese and Japanese cups with handles 
are common enough, but the handles have been put on for 
the accommodation of Europeans. India china is less fre- 
quently so provided, and this is a pity, because, being 
thinner (I speak now of the wares of commerce, not of 
exceptional pieces), and the cups brought to a more deli- 
cate and lip-pleasing edge, the ware is preferable to any 
other porcelain of the same price. The purchaser must 
therefore consider for himself whether he and his family 
are likely to find the want of handles a serious trouble ; and 
if he think it will be one, he must find cups of another ware 
to match his India plates and dishes as well as may be. 
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Cut No. 75 is a group of pieces of furniture, all of it 
belonging to Old Colony times, drawn by Mr. Lathrop for 
Bryant & Gay's " History of the United States." The 




cupboard at the left belongs to the same class, and I think 
to the same time, as the one which was figured on page 
227, cut No, 72. These pieces were made of oak, and 
are fastened together by wooden pins. The carving, though 
rude, is effective. There is not much of it, but it is put 
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where it does the most good. A desire to get something 
of the effect of carving in relieving plain surfaces, without 
at the same time incurring much expense, explains the 
device of pieces of turned-work, cut in halves, and fastened 
by the flat side to certain parts of the piece, as at the 
ends of the division between the upper and lower baluster 
columns, and between the lower baluster and the foot on 
which the piece rests. These are best seen at the left- 
hand side. Similar pieces of turned-work, cut in two, are 
made to serve as pilasters, one at each side of the door, 
with a round-arched panel in the upper of the two stories 
into which the cupboard is divided. There is no waste 
room in this cupboard. Besides the six cupboards* proper, 
there are drawers in the three other divisions, — in that 
which answers to the frieze, in the base, and in the 
part between the upper and lower range of closets. The 
height of the whole is such that the top can easily be 
reached with the hand, and it is thus equivalent to a 
shelf. In this old piece, as in all of the same style that 
I have seen, color has been employed as a further orna- 
ment. The baluster columns were painted black, or red 
picked out with black, and the other turned ornaments 
as well, while the panels were occasionally decorated with 
ciphers in a flourish of heraldic foliage, or with birds 
and flowers in a half-conventional, half-natural style. But 

•How the word cupboard has changed its meaning! From standing for a 
set of shelves (boards) on which plate could be displayed, it has come to be 
applied to a closet in which things can be shut up. Some of the old cupboards, 
like the sideboards in vogue to-day, had closets below them, and these have 
gradually usurped the name of what was once the superior portion. 
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these painted decorations have been in almost all cases 
effaced, — whether intentionally, or merely by hard usage, 
cannot be. told. I wish they had been left, for I should 
like some examples of homely, but effective, color decora- 
tion to survive, and point the way to something better in 
the art of decorating furniture than prevails at present. I 
have already touched on this subject, but at that time I did 
not know that there was any one here who was likely to 
help us in getting the sort of decoration needed. The 
house-painters cannot help us, though there are men among 
them who could if they were made to see the profit of it; 
and our artists (being so superior, as they are to Giotto, 
Delli, Gentile da Fabrino, Paolo Uccello, and the rest of 
the early Italians, who all painted furniture, door-panels, 
bridal chests, trays, shields,* whenever they could get a 
chance) — our artists are, for the most part, above any such 
degradation of their profession, and it is only in England 
that we see a return to the charming old fashion. There 
it is, nowadays, getting to be common to call upon artists 
to do this work, and some interesting results have been 
produced. In the Philadelphia Exhibition there was a 
piece of furniture with panels painted by Mr. Murray. It 
was exhibited by Messrs. Collinson & Lock. The reason 
why we do not see more of these pieces painted by the 

* We have several specimens of this work in our country : panels taken from 
these Italian chests in the Jarves collection in Yale College, and a fine example 
of a chest with its panels still in place in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
with three or four trays in the Jarves collection, and in the little-known and 
neglected but most precious Bryan collection of pictures — early Italian and 
others — in our own city in the possession of the Historical Society. 

3* 
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old Italians is, that the panels have been cut out and 
framed as pictures, in the greed of amateurs and owners in 
the last hundred years. Some day, no doubt, the same 
fate will overtake this fine cabinet decorated by Mr. Mur- 
ray. On page 105, cut No. 39, there was shown a cabinet 
made by Cottier & Co., for which Mr. Lathrop painted two 
most beautiful panels. And Mr. H. M. Lawrence, of 
Albany, beside having decorated a number of pieces of 
china in a very interesting way, has also painted several 
panels with flower-decoration that seem to me to show 
much promise. I wish somebody had venturesomeness 
enough to design a cupboard, or wardrobe, or book-closet 
for Mr. Lawrence or Mr. Lathrop to decorate; but in 
these matters, there seems nowadays not only to be no 
venturesomeness, but no desire to get out of the comfort- 
able ruts we are all jogging along in. 

Yet, all the time people are doing things to please 
themselves, and striking out in the experiment some good 
ideas. Thus a gentleman told me the other day that, 
wishing to fit up his kitchen in a substantial way, he 
seized the opportunity offered by the sale at a bargain of 
a considerable number of paneled outside shutters taken 
from an old house, and still in good condition, from having 
been made of hard wood, and in a time when carpenters 
knew what a panel meant; and with these he wainscoted 
his kitchen, paneling the walls at small expense, and 
making a stylish room of it If people really loved their 
houses, — loved them as we can love material things from 
their association with what is nearest and dearest to us, — 
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and if they did love them, they would n't be so willing to 
give them up and change for new ones, as they are with 
us, — they would find many devices to improve them, not 
in the mere "dumb-waiter," "permanent wash-tub" sense of 
the word, but in the sense that makes them homes for 
home-loving, cultured families, — devices that, while .they 




would add much to their attractiveness, would make small 
demands upon the purse. 

The difficulty of getting a dining-table that shall be both 
good-looking and serviceable has already been descanted 
upon in these pages, but, I fear, to little purpose. I give here 
a few illustrations that may help some of my readers to a 
solution. Cut No. 76 shows a table recently made by Cot- 
tier & Co., with its accompanying chairs. Cut No. 77 is a 
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variation on the design for the end support of this same 
table. This particular table was made of oak, and with 
regular and systematic rubbing — five minutes or so each 
day, before the cloth is laid — it will acquire a mirror-like 
smoothness and polish. Now, a dining-table, as a rule, is 
seen only when it is in use, and then only the top of it; 
so that it may be made of two kinds of wood, one less 
expensive than the other, as was done in the case of the 
table shown in cut No. 68, page 210. As for costliness, 
the hard woods are all about the same, barring mahogany, 
which was dear before it came to be the fashion, and is 
dearer since, of course. But the pleasure that a good 
mahogany top to one's dining-table will give, as the years 
go by, is worth straining a point for; particularly as 
mahogany is a first-rate wood for wear, and literally, with 
good treatment, proves better and better as life wears 
away. The best combinations would be walnut and mahog- 
any, or ash and oak ; but the top ought, by rights, to be of 
one or the other of these two handsome hard woods, — oak 
or mahogany, — so that it may bear the taking the cloth 
off at dessert Then, the rest of the table might be of 
some cheap wood. In cut No. 76, the frame of the table 
is shown to be very heavy and strong There is no need 
of this, unless the table is a large one, and meant to 
stretch out on occasion to a great length, as was the case 
with this one. In such a table, all the folding- rack that 
supports the additional leaves has to be accommodated by 
sliding back under the ends, and the table must be solidly 
built to bear the weight and strain. Cut No. 77 shows a 
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stove. Of course, wood, if one can afford it, is better than 
the best coal, giving out equal heat, more beautiful to look 
at in burning, and cleaner in the using; but wood is get- 
ting dearer and dearer, and only rich people can afford to 
burn it. Soft coal answers all purposes, and what epicure 
could ask for a greater pleasure than to open his eyes in 
a winter or autumnal morning upon the soft sunshine 
streaming in at his window, and to listen, during the few 
moments that he allows himself for argument as to the 
precise time when he shall get up, to the light crackling, 
sizzling and whispering of the newly lighted coal in the 
grate! Getting up and dressing under such circumstances 
is a luxury; no matter what cares the day may have in 
store for us, here is an hour of serene enjoyment, and no 
need to envy the man who has a room on the north side 
of his house and who lets in a little burnt air from the 
cellar through a dismal hole-in-the-wall, and knows that the 
rest of the day in Wall street will be well matched with 
this beginning! In fact, such a beginning would go near 
to spoil a man's wedding-day. 

With sunshine and an open fire, there is only one 
other customary enemy to be got rid of in the bedroom, 
and that is the fixed wash-stand. This machine is useful 
enough in public places, in hotels and restaurants, but 
ought to be banished, both for sanitary and aesthetic rea- 
sons, from our domestic life. Leaving out of view the 
expense of plumbing arrangements, — their liability to get 
out of order, the frequency with which they get stopped 
up, the freezing in winter, and all the evils water and drain 
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ward became famous. The peasant-furniture of Europe, 
particularly in Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Hol- 
land, is decorated, and often with pretty effect, with a 
mixture of a primitive arabesque design and flowers. And 
now and then one sees at Castle Garden an immigrant's 
wooden chest that, with its bright colors, shines among 
the shabby trunks and boxes of the rest of the company 
like a peacock among the barn-door fowl. In the Exhibi- 
tion, too, we had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
coarsely painted but effective furniture from Tunis, — among 
the rest, some of the hanging shelves like the one on page 
30, cut No. 3. All these shelves were early bespoke, and 
late in the Exhibition it was impossible to buy one, for 
people who could n't think such coarse carpentry and rough 
painting good enough for their parlors, saw that they would 
look very well in the half-light of their entries ; and certainly 
few hat-racks and hall-mirrors at the fashionable shops are 
half so pretty as these rude articles. 

Cut No. 78 is a copy of an engraving in M. Rodolphe 
Pfnor's " Ornamentation Usuelle," Paris, 1866-7, where it is 
described as manufactured at Toelz, Tyrol, Bavaria. The 
material is of pine, perhaps, and the decoration is painted, — 
flowers and their leaves, with borders, bands, and orna- 
ments in lively colors on a yellow ground. The back of 
the chair, which is in the same style, is pierced at one 
point in a heart-shape, but the remaining surface is covered 
with a painted decoration. The tops of these tables are 
often a slab of slate. A continuous foot-rail runs around 
the four sides, so near to the floor that the foot easily 



as drain-pipes arc allowed in bedrooms, many people nowa- 
days are giving up fixed wash-stands altogether, and sub- 
stituting the old-fashioned arrangement of a movable piece 
of furniture with movable apparatus, — the water brought in 
pitchers, and the slops carried bodily away in their native 
slop-jars. 

Whether healthier or not, I think there can be no doubt 
that the old way is the more comfortable by far. The new 
fashion was introduced here in a stress of weather, when 
the Irish Sea was much disturbed, and everything in the 
shape of domestic comfort was sacrificed to the needs, or 
rather to the demands, of the crew. Before the invasion of 
the Biddy tribe from the bogs of Ireland, the labor of the 
house was looked upon as a part of the price paid for 
domestic enjoyment. But the Irish naturally cared nothing 
for the domestic enjoyment of the people who hired them, 
and bluntly refused to do the work required even if they 
were paid for it. Their brute ignorance, their carelessness, 
their slovenliness and their conceit made it impossible to 
continue certain ways of living that were pleasant to all 
of us, because they called for intelligence, conscience, neat- 
ness and teachableness in those who were to keep them 
up. It was laborious to fetch and carry coal, to clean out 
grates, to watch and replenish fires, and so we were 
obliged to give up fires all over the house and be content 
with one big fire in the cellar. It was laborious to fill 
lamps with oil, and so laborious to keep them neat and 
trimmed, that no servant that respected herself was ever 
known to do it. So we gave up lamps, and contented 
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Cut No. 79 is copied from a photograph of a picture 
by Mr. E. L. Henry, which is engraved for the sake of 
the corner cupboard, — a good specimen of its kind, more 




picturesque than the one figured on page 104, cut No. 38. 
That one, however, was a fixture, while this is movable, 
though always to be placed in a corner. In justice to Mr. 
Henry, I am bound to say that the engraver has not given 
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sitting with his feet over a hole in the floor and reading 
by a gas-burner the doctor's bill for attending his family in 
their attacks of illness caused by the entrance of sewage- 
gas into his house through his drain-pipes, is an edifying 
spectacle. For a good many people are thinking the same 
thing, and, in spite of the additional labor involved, are 
determined to come back to simpler and more enjoyable 
ways of living. Thanks to the good gift of petroleum oil, 
and thanks to the inventor of the student-lamp, there is no 
longer any excuse for one's hurting his eyes by reading 
at night ; and thousands of people who a few years ago 
were lauding gas to the skies are now consigning it to its 
proper place, — in halls, and offices, and streets, — refusing to 
allow it in their parlors and bedrooms, and replacing the 
gas-fixtures with lamps for burning kerosene. The same 
spirit of common sense, and a desire to break up our pres- 
ent mechanical way of living, are driving the fixed water- 
basins out of our bedrooms, and bringing the open fires 
into all the living-rooms, leaving the poor furnace out in 
the cold of the halls and entry-ways. A few more years 
and we shall be restored again to some of the cheerful 
comfort our forefathers had in this world, which nothing 
but man's restless perversity makes it so hard to live in. 

Cut No. 84 is a washing arrangement that has been in 
use for a year or more in a friend's room, and has been 
found convenient A piece of India matting, of a finer 
sort than would be generally used for the floor, is fastened 
to the wall by the brass hooks which come for hanging 
small articles from, and which serve the same purpose here, 
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not buy a few earthenware plates and some colors and 
begin to decorate china. Of course, many of those who 
make the experiment will fail and give up trying, and 
many of those who fail at first will up and at it again, and 
will succeed at last But if the occupation can be fairly 
set on foot, and enough people can be induced to give up 
working in worsteds and painting wall-mottoes, and to try 
their hands at decorating china for their friends or for the 
public, a beginning may be made of waking up the dealers 
to some interest in supplying the home market with home 
work. How much better it would be if the girls' schools, 
instead of spending so much time as they do in teaching 
their pupils, to "draw pictures," to copy "drawing-cards," 
and " studies," "etudes a deux crayons" and the rest of the 
feeble tribe, would make up a class for painting china, 
furnishing the scholars with a few good models, taking 
them now and then by way of object to their usually 
objectless daily walk, to the Avery, and Prime, and Castel- 
lani collection of pottery and porcelain in the Metropolitan 
Museum, — thus improving their taste and exciting a healthy 
interest in the study of the art. 

There is so much lay talent always latent in societies, 
that if this one were stimulated and brought out into active 
competition with the professional market, that in its turn 
would have to save itself and supply — as in most cases it 
easily might — a better answer than any amateur could to 
the popular demand. In this way, or in some other, must 
be met the want of American productions in this or in the 
other decorative arts. After all, the imported things, beau- 



America, made of a line red clay. The arrangement of 
these articles thus accidentally brought together is far from 
being unpleasing, and Mr. Marsh has not often done a 
better piece of engraving than this. 

Cuts Nos. S2, 85 and 86 are bedsteads which, however 
pretty the reader may allow them, i fear he will criticise 




as not being very hospitable. But so long as the reader 
can get a notion of how a bedstead may be simply 
treated and look pretty, the size of the example is of no 
importance. 

Cut No. 85 was designed by Mr. John Miller, and was 
made by Mr. Matthias Miller. It is made of oak. The 
side-rails pass through the corner-posts, and are held by 
the wooden pins, the ends of which are seen projecting 
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comes out well. You may go through one furniture estab- 
lishment after another and not find a sideboard, a book- 
case, a bedstead, a writing-desk, that is well designed, 
hardly one that is designed at all. I am speaking now of 
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of them makes a very pretty cresting. Mr. Sandier made 
this drawing, and Mr. Marsh has engraved it 

Cut No. 82, page 267, is a Dutch bedstead, drawn by Mr. 
Lathrop from an example in Mr. Syphers warerooms. Both 
the head-board and the foot-board sloped slightly outward. 
The wood was inlaid in a way with which we are now 
familiar enough, and the upper cap of the foot-board was 
cut in curves, so that the bedstead, rather austere in form, 
became, by its agreeable color and these few incidents of 
form, a comfortable-looking bed. Somebody thought so at 
any rate, for it was bought and carried off almost before 
Mr. Lathrop could get his drawing finished. 

Cut No. 86 is a bedstead designed and drawn for me 
by Mr. Sandier, by Mr. Herters kind permission. It does 
not need any description, I think. The problem was to 
get as much elegance as possible by the simplest means, 
and this bedstead ought to be much copied if many of my 
readers like it as much as I do. 



What pleasant places our mothers' bedrooms used to be ! 
In the old-time American formal and pretentious way of 
living, — with the dining-room in the basement, and on the 
principal floor the grave-yard parlor, in which none of the 
ornaments could be touched, nor the chairs and sofas sat 
upon, — it was good that there was one room in the house 
where domestic feeling was allowed a chance to root itself 
at ease; where the sun had leave to enter and stretch 
himself upon the carpet; where the seats were comfortable, 
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selves that wall-paper can take the place of that mode of 
decoration with its entertaining individuality. We have but 
little art in our day that would have been called art in the 
great days; and, in our own country, hardly any art at all 
that is reckoned such outside of our own boundaries. At 
any rate, if the statement be quarreled with, we must 
admit that we have no painting or sculpture that can fairly 
be called "decorative," and we never shall have until our 
artists get down from their high-horses and condescend 
("condescend!" — hear the word, spirits of Giotto and 
Raphael, of Veronese, and Titian, and Tintoret!) to paint 
our walls for us, nor think it enough to sell us their little 
squares of paint at killing prices — the frames not included ! 




Drawer Handle and Half of Ke)-plale uf i rcneli Bureau 






"A bed is certainly the most precious and most favorable 
asylum here below. In fact, when I look at it, and when I 
think how, when I step into it, I am suddenly, as if by en- 
chantment, rid of fatigue, cold, wind, dust, rain, importunate 
visitors, tedious conversations, common-place remarks, pomp- 
ous assertions, bragging, putting forth headstrong opinions, 
contradictions, travelers' stories, confidential readings of a 
poem, or even of a whole tragedy, and that in place of all 
these, one has pictures, thoughts, memories to be called up, 
that he is in the midst of a chosen society of phantoms and 
visions just to his mind — when I think of all this, as I look 
at a bed, I know not what words to make use of to express 
my enthusiasm and veneration." 
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instead of being, as it should be, only a background for 
the rest Of late years, there has been a great improve- 
ment in the designs of all carpets, from the most expensive 
Wilton to the cheapest ingrain. In the richer sorts, dark, 
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soft tones with patterns — if patterns they can be called — 
of spots and stains, that now appear, now hide, but are 
never in the way, are to be bought in many of the shops. 
Some of the best English carpets are as thick and soft as 
the best of Persian make, and the designs, when they are 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE BEDROOM. 

"Blessings," said Sancho, "on the man who invented sleep! 
It wraps a man all about like a blanket!" 

So far as possible, all the rooms in this ideal house of ours 
front the sun, or are visited by the sun for an hour or 
two every day. I hold this almost essential to a bedroom, — 
that it should have, not merely light and air, but the direct 
rays of the sun, and that there should be no furniture nor 
hangings in the room that are likely to be injured by the 
sun. It is not always possible in New-York City to obtain 
this southern exposure. Owing to her position, and to the 
direction which as a consequence of that position has been 
given to her streets, it so happens that, with the exception 
of those which are built upon the avenues, all the houses 
have one side always in shade, and the other always in sun. 
And as the lots present their ends, not their breadth, to the 
street, the bedrooms have to be divided, so that one half 
have a northern, and the other half a southern exposure. 
The houses on the avenues facing east and west get the 

34 
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sun in the morning and afternoon, but none during the 
day ; so that we are all about in the same box. But 
everybody who has had any experience of a New- York 




winter knows that the sunny rooms are the pleasantest, 
and 1 think we all have a feeling that they are the 
healthiest. 



better — nay, are much worse — than the carpets of thirty 
or forty years ago. So with pottery and porcelain, — our 
china-shops are filled with things whose only recommenda- 
tion to our novelty-loving people is their novelty and their 
loudness. And all these things — the furniture, the rugs, 
the pottery — are so cheap, that everybody gets them, and, 
of the smaller decorative things, gets so many that our 
homes are overrun with things, encumbered with useless 
ugliness, and made to look more like museums or ware- 
rooms than like homes of thinking people and people of 
taste. 

I dare say, however, that all this superabundance — 
superabundance in the supply and superabundance in the 
buying — is necessary, and that not only good to trade and 
to manufacture, but good to art and taste, will come out 
of it. The way of it will be something like this : Exclu- 
siveness being natural to human beings (it comes simply 
and excusably enough from our dislike of monotony and 
of repetition), people will demand more than they do now 
things that show some individuality in design, that are not 
made " in quantities to suit purchasers," — that are not even 
to be had in pairs. Then we shall find the makers of 
furniture producing single pieces or single sets, into which 
the workman has put some special design which he does 
not copy in the next piece, even if he keep the general 
form. Design, and finish, and serviceableness, will be most 
considered, and cheap display — the bane of almost all our 
fashionable furniture nowadays — will be avoided. When a 
few rich people, who have an educated taste besides, will 
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get, and should never be able to sleep at all if I must 
have my window shut at night, while, at the same time, 
I admit that the Germans, French and Italians are as 
healthy as any other people, and get along famously under 
a system that I am persuaded would soon make an end 
of me. 

The doctrine I am now stating, then, so far as it is 
doctrine at all, is to be considered as only my own affair, 
and to have no authority behind it except myself and a 
few hundred physicians, English and American, who would 
confess, I dare say, if put upon their honor, that plenty of 
sunlight, fresh air, — night and day, — open fires, the absence 
of furnaces, and also of 'drain-pipes and gas, would make 
their own skill little necessary in the preservation of health, 
and diminish greatly the amount of disease to be cured. 

But whether or not we can get all these advantages 
extended over the whole house, I am sure it would be a 
good thing to secure them for our bedrooms. Besides 
exposure to the sun during the day, there should be some 
means of letting in the outside air at night If people 
object to bluntly opening a window, then some one of 
those ventilators that are attached to the window-frame 
may be used; or, better, it may be ventilated by a good 
open fire-place, which ought to be the only means of heat- 
ing a bedroom, as indeed it is the cheerfulest and most 
attractive. Now that soft coal is so abundant, of many 
sorts, from the English cannel to the American kinds, and 
that grates for burning it are common enough, there is no 
excuse for using anthracite, either in a grate or in a 
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stove. Of course, wood, if one can afford it, is better than 
the best coal, giving out equal heat, more beautiful to look 
at in burning, and cleaner in the using; but wood is get- 
ting dearer and dearer, and only rich people can afford to 
burn it Soft coal answers all purposes, and what epicure 
could ask for a greater pleasure than to open his eyes in 
a winter or autumnal morning upon the soft sunshine 
streaming in at his window, and to listen, during the few 
moments that he allows himself for argument as to the 
precise time when he shall get up, to the light crackling, 
sizzling and whispering of the newly lighted coal in the 
grate ! Getting up and dressing under such circumstances 
is a luxury; no matter what cares the day may have in 
store for us, here is an hour of serene enjoyment, and no 
need to envy the man who has a room on the north side 
of his house and who lets in a little burnt air from the 
cellar through a dismal hole-in-the-wall, and knows that the 
rest of the day in Wall street will be well matched with 
this beginning! In fact, such a beginning would go near 
to spoil a man's wedding-day. 

With sunshine and an open fire, there is only one 
other customary enemy to be got rid of in the bedroom, 
and that is the fixed wash-stand. This machine is useful 
enough in public places, in hotels and restaurants, but 
ought to be banished, both for sanitary and aesthetic rea- 
sons, from our domestic life. Leaving out of view the 
expense of plumbing arrangements, — their liability to get 
out of order, the frequency with which they get stopped 
up, the freezing in winter, and all the evils water and drain 




pipes are heir to, — I believe it is now admitted that the 
drain-pipes are the source of a great deal of the disease ot 
our cities and even of our country towns. Convinced of 
this, and seeing no certain way to prevent the evil so long 
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as drain-pipes are allowed in bedrooms, many people nowa- 
days are giving up fixed wash-stands altogether, and sub- 
stituting the old-fashioned arrangement of a movable piece 
of furniture with movable apparatus, — the water brought in 
pitchers, and the slops carried bodily away in their native 
slop-jars. 

Whether healthier or not, I think there can be no doubt 
that the old way is the more comfortable by far. The new 
fashion was introduced here in a stress of weather, when 
the Irish Sea was much disturbed, and everything in the 
shape of domestic comfort was sacrificed to the needs, or 
rather to the demands, of the crew. Before the invasion of 
the Biddy tribe from the bogs of Ireland, the labor of the 
house was looked upon as a part of the price paid for 
domestic enjoyment. But the Irish naturally cared nothing 
for the domestic enjoyment of the people who hired them, 
and bluntly refused to do the work required even if they 
were paid for it Their brute ignorance, their carelessness, 
their slovenliness and their conceit made it impossible to 
continue certain ways of living that were pleasant to all 
of us, because they called for intelligence, conscience, neat- 
ness and teachableness in those who were to keep them 
up. It was laborious to fetch and carry coal, to clean out 
grates, to watch and replenish fires, and so we were 
obliged to give up fires all over the house and be content 
with one big fire in the cellar. It was laborious to fill 
lamps with oil, and so laborious to keep them neat and 
trimmed, that no servant that respected herself was ever 
known to do it So we gave up lamps, and contented 
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ourselves with one big gas-tank in the middle of the town, 
from which our little pipes were fed with ophthalmia and 
granulated eyelids; and oculists, hitherto rare birds, became 
as plenty as sparrows. Carrying water and emptying slops 
was the worst labor of all, and washing-day was the worst 
part of it; so the stationary wash-tub went into every 
kitchen, and the stationary wash-stand into every bedroom; 
and now the heart of ould Ireland was satisfied, and she 
would have shut up in measureless content if only she 
could have made the whole family sleep in one mechanical 
bed, that should slam itself down ready-made at night, and 
slam itself up ready-made in the morning, and if the 
principle involved in stuffing sausages and bottling ale 
could have been applied to the population (the Protestant 
American population, 1 mean), en masse, so that we could 
have been filled with meat and drink, and the labor of 
washing dishes and setting the table also got rid of. 

I prove that I am not of the sangre azul by declaring 
that I am bored by servants ; can never eat if one is 
behind my chair, and would always rather do anything 
myself than have a servant do it for me. But, I am ready 
to admit that, so far as the desire to be rid of labor is 
concerned, our servants are only doing what everybody 
does, and there can be no doubt that our Irish invaders 
found the Americans only too happy to live by machinery, 
and tickled as children with a new toy at every device 
that destroyed the domesticity of their homes, and turned 
them into hotels and manufactories. A man need n't be 
afraid of being martyred for saying to-day that a person 
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sitting with his feet over a hole in the floor and reading 
by a gas-burner the doctor's bill for attending his family in 
their attacks of illness caused by the entrance of sewage- 
gas into his house through his drain-pipes, is an edifying 
spectacle. For a good many people are thinking the same 
thing, and, in spite of the additional labor involved, are 
determined to come back to simpler and more enjoyable 
ways of living. Thanks to the good gift of petroleum oil, 
and thanks to the inventor of the student-lamp, there is no 
longer any excuse for one's hurting his eyes by reading 
at night ; and thousands of people who a few years ago 
were lauding gas to the skies are now consigning it to its 
proper place, — in halls, and offices, and streets, — refusing to 
allow it in their parlors and bedrooms, and replacing the 
gas-fixtures with lamps for burning kerosene. The same 
spirit of common sense, and a desire to break up our pres- 
ent mechanical way of living, are driving the fixed water- 
basins out of our bedrooms, and bringing the open fires 
into all the living-rooms, leaving the poor furnace out in 
the cold of the halls and entry-ways. A few more years 
and we shall be restored again to some of the cheerful 
comfort our forefathers had in this world, which nothing 
but man's restless perversity makes it so hard to live in. 

Cut No. 84 is a washing arrangement that has been in 
use for a year or more in a friend's room, and has been 
found convenient A piece of India matting, of a finer 
sort than would be generally used for the floor, is fastened 
to the wall by the brass hooks which come for hanging 
small articles from, and which serve the same purpose here, 
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the mat being fixed by the sharpened end of the hook to 
the " chair-rail " which runs around the room about four 
feet from the floor, and the hook end being used, as will 
be seen, for suspending a whisk broom and a duster. 

The mat, beside having a very neat appearance, is 
useful to keep the wall from being spattered. The stand 
itself is one of those Chi- 
nese teak-wood tables with a 
marble slab let into the top, 
which are always to be seen 
at Mr. Sypher's. Some of 
these stands are a good 
height for pedestals, others 
are low enough for stools ; 
the present wash-stand is a 
middle size, and just right for 
the purpose. These tables 
and stands are strongly 
made, and the wood is well 
seasoned and stands our cli- 
mate, and, what is more 
trying, our houses, very well. They are among the most 
useful of the things imported from China, besides being 
really handsome. The bowl supported by this stand is a 
lacquered wooden bowl, from Russia, — such a one as is 
often seen of a small size, and not at all difficult to find 
as large as this one. It is lacquered with red and gold, 
the decoration being coarse in execution, but first-rate in 
effectiveness. The water-jar at the side is from South 
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America, made of a fine red clay. The arrangement of 
these articles thus accidentally brought together is far from 
being unpleasing, and Mr. Marsh has not often done a 
tter piece of engraving than this. 

Cuts Nos. S2, 85 and 86 are bedsteads which, however 
■etty the reader may allow them, I fear he will criticise 




as not being very hospitable. But so long as the reader 
can get a notion of how a bedstead may be simply 
treated and look pretty, the size of the example is of no 
importance. 

Cut No. 85 was designed by Mr. John Miller, and was 
made by Mr. Matthias Miller. It is made of oak. The 
side-rails pass through the corner-posts, and are held by 
the wooden pins, the ends of which are seen projecting 
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from the sides of the posts which are in shadow. The 
three rails of the ends — one at the top below the carved 
finials, and the two others near the bottom — also pass 




through the corner-posts. The upright pieces that make 
the upper division of the foot-board are cut out in a pat- 
tern where the edges come together. The answering pieces 
in the head-board are left plain with closed joints; but the 
top of each piece is cut into a pattern, and the assemblage 
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stand fire at all. Nor, for that matter, does even the 
foreign furniture that has been made a hundred years resist 
the furnace-heat of our houses. No sooner does winter 




come than the French furniture — and the English too — 
begins to gape and yawn and stretch out its arms for 
home. 

Cut No. 91 is another combination lock-up; an antique 
this time, but with some serviceable modern points about 
it It has three drawers on the lower half, which is fur- 
nished, as every such piece of furniture ought to be, with 
strong handles by which it can be drawn out from the wall 
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and lolling with a book delightful — a room where the soft- 
blooming fragrant flowers of the homely motherwort took 
the place of the testy " touch-me-not " that grew so prim 
and profuse in the handsome room below. 

Up to this room, that with its open fire and slipshod 
neatness seemed always sunny even on dull days, ran the 
children " home from school " and stormed the maternal 
citadel for luncheon. Then out came the precious tin box, 
much dearer to the hungry children than any "safe" with its 
metaphorical tin, and whose crisp inscription, " CAKE," has 
been improved by a youthful adept at acrostics, into " Can 
a kitten eat?" and the mildly delicious seed-cake it con- 
tained having been dealt out in generous hunks (oh, 
expressive vocabulary of childhood ! ), the pleasant, do- 
nothing, noon-day hour was slipped along the rosary of 
time. No parlor, however free to let its luxuries or simple 
elegance be enjoyed ; no nursery, even, made to play in 
and sensibly kept rid of things that might be hurt; no 
living-room, with its furniture and fittings meant to be 
used, — can take the place, I think, of the "mother's bed- 
room," which still exists, I hope, as of old, in many and 
many a home. It would be a pity such an "old shoe" of 
a room should ever be given up, for, in our undomestic 
American life, unless the mother consents to make an early 
Christian of herself, and have, for a few hours of the day 
at least, "all things in common," she will find herself know- 
ing as little of her children as their father does; and in 
America, it is a common experience that it is a very wise 
child indeed who has more than a speaking acquaintance 
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with his own father. To be a really tempting place, however, 
the "mothers room" should have an open fire in it and 
look toward the sun. Its free-and-easiness, moreover, should 
keep within the bounds of elegance, which need never be 
divorced from fitness and comfortableness. For the chil- 
dren's eye is forever being educated, and ugly things 
ought not to be brought superfluously before them. I do 
not believe in surrounding children with luxuries; on the 
contrary, their lives ought to be made as simple as pos- 
sible, and the fortunate ones are they whose youth makes 
them acquainted with some hardship; but, what they do 
see ought to be of a character to refine the taste, accustom 
the eye to harmonies of color and form, and insensibly help 
it to form standards of judgment. 

Nowadays, there is positively no excuse for having ugly 
things about. A few years ago, the carpets were almost all 
highly reprehensible. To say that they were barbarous would 
be to pay them a compliment, for no barbarous people ever 
made such crudities of line and color as the old " Brussels" 
and " ingrain " carpets showed us ; though the " ingrain " 
designs were often better than those of the more expensive 
kinds. This was because fewer tricks were played with 
warp and woof in the cheap carpet, and the designs were 
more evidently structural. The objection to all the carpets 
of the former time — cheap and dear alike — was, that the 
patterns were too defined; whether "set" or "flowing," 
they could not be made to blend with what was placed 
upon them, but pushed themselves so impertinently to the 
fore, that the carpet became the chief thing in the room, 
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instead of being, as it should be, only a background for 
the rest Of late years, there has been a great improve- 
ment in the designs of all carpets, from the most expensive 
Wilton to the cheapest ingrain. In the richer sorts, dark, 




soft tones with patterns — if patterns they can be called — 
of spots and stains, that now appear, now hide, but are 
never in the way, are to be bought in many of the shops. 
Some of the best English carpets are as thick and soft as 
the best of Persian make, and the designs, when they are 
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utilities and prettinesses. They are so handsome and so 
useful that I think many of my readers will thank me for 
letting them know about them. There are eighteen sizes of 
these bowls imported, and they are sold by the diameter — 
at so much an inch. The largest size sells for three dol- 
lars, but these are rather unwieldy. A useful set of four, 
the largest fourteen inches across, costs $6.62. Their deco- 
ration is in red and black on a dull gold ground. No 
two are alike in design ; the work is coarse but effective. 
These bowls are very light to handle, and they will stand 
boiling water ; but too much soap injures them. At present 
they are to be had only in Boston.* 

As for the rest of the toilet furniture, there need be no 
difficulty, surely, in supplying one's needs nowadays, for 
pretty and useful trays and small dishes may be found 
anywhere, — at Collamore's, at Vantine's, at Drake's, at 
Hawkins's, — that is, provided the searcher does not insist 
upon having his soap-dish, his brush-tray, his bowl and 
pitcher, all blood relations. 

Cut No. 93 will be recognized by many of the readers 
of these pages as an indispensable part of the furniture of 
the bedroom in old-time days. These bedside chairs, with 
their great ears, and their ample breadth, and depth, and 
height, were a sort of half-way house between the bed just 
left, or just about to be entered, and the world of active 
work. You slid out of bed into this hospitable lap, and 

*Thc address of the Boston dealer who has the Russian bowls for sale is 
Frank B. N orris, successor to E. C. Dyer, 56 Summer street, corner of Arch 
street, Room No. 8. 
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course, bring all the labor-saving appliances they can con- 
trive to supply this demand. Immense furniture-mills are 
set up, and to such perfection has machinery attained, that 
the logs go in at one door, and come out at another fash- 




ioned in that remarkable style known here as " Eastlake," 
and which has become so much the fashion that grace and 
elegance are in danger of being taboo before long. Then 
"rugs" being all the rage, and the beautiful ones being, 
as they always must be, expensive, the manufacturers are 
turning out cheap rugs by the acre, which are no whit 
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I am sure they will end by agreeing with me as to the 
desirableness of having such a chair in the house. As for 
the making of it, — I doubt if one could get such a thing 
made nowadays. It is not elegant enough. But there are 
plenty of them to be bought out of old houses in New 
England ; and once restuffed and covered with a flowered 
chintz, they are ready to serve a new generation as they 
served the last It is worth while having a slight attack 
of the measles just for the pleasure of getting well and 
eating a baked apple out of an " old blue " saucer in front 
of a sea-coal fire, sitting in this chair. 

" For wash-stands," as Lord Bacon would say, " they 
are better open Ulan closed," I think cupboards and shut- 
up places are to be avoided. The best for a wash-stand is 
a table, of a size appropriate to your room, with a drawer 
and a shelf below. Cut No. 94 is a good type of a wash- 
stand, — a French example, — with perhaps more of a look 
of English comfortableness and enjoyment of the water- 
privilege than one associates with the French. In Paris, a 
large wash-basin is called an English basin, and certainly 
the basins provided for the French market by the manu- 
facturers are of singular smallness. But I am not intending 
to join the sniffers at French cleanliness, I found them 
every whit as neat as ourselves, or as their neighbors, the 
English, with their enormous appliances for "cleaning them- 
selves," and "tubbing," — two odious phrases which they are 
fond of, and with which they make washing and bathing 
seem very vulgar employment Paris is abundantly pro- 
vided with baths, none of them free, I believe, but all very 
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encourage the production of furniture that is worth admir- 
ing and keeping for its own sake, not merely because it is 
in the fashion, we shall see the turn of the tide. At pres- 
ent, there is hardly anything at all of this done- even by 
the richest people (I mean, little that I hear of); and as 
for the general run of us, we don't so much as think of 
doing it People naturally and reasonably count the cost, 
and when they find that it not only costs a good deal of 
money but a good deal of time and study to get a piece 
of furniture well designed, they just wont try to do it, and 
fare as well as they can without 

At present, then, we are in this strait The things we see 
for sale in the shops are all either good or bad or indifferent 
copies of old-fashioned things, or of Oriental things of to- 
day. Hardly anything with the stamp of our own time 
and country is to be had. What, then, are the young 
people to do who want to furnish their houses, and have 
comparatively little, or really little, money to do it with? 
I say in the first place, that there is no excuse nowadays 
for anybody having ugly things. If they have them, they 
are themselves to blame, for they must have chosen ugli- 
ness and rejected, if not beauty and elegance, then sim- 
plicity. " Wedding presents," I hear some reader whisper. 
Yes, I know. But wedding presents are almost always of 
silver, or ornaments, or small things that after a year's 
display where they can catch the giver s eye on reception 
days and "calls," can be stowed away. Few people are 
cruel enough to send in furniture; for that the young 
housekeepers are responsible, and if they will take the 
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stand is an example more elegant than is commonly met 
with, of a style much used in Paris, and very little known 
here. The towel-rack at the side of this stand is a Japanese 
affair, made of wood stained black and lacquered, and 
mounted with brass. 

In Paris they have great furniture establishments, on 
the same principle as our " Stewards," where one can go 
with whatever purse, and find what he needs. Here are 
the most modest outfits, and, in the fashion of the day, the 
most expensive; and here one can order made what he 
fancies. We have one vast establishment for the manu- 
facture of furniture in this city, but it is only for the 
making of cosdy (or seeming costly) articles. No poor 
student, no young couple starting off in life with a purse 
that has a bottom, no people settling in the great city for 
a winters social enjoyment, need go to this place to get 
their wants supplied. It is a pity there were not such a 
place; but in New- York at least, if not in America, you 
are well enough off if you are miserably poor, and well 
enough off if you are comfortably rich; but if you are 
neither one nor the other, Heaven help you ! Agar was 
not a New-Yorker; had he been, he never would have 
prayed as he did. He would have said : " Give me either 
poverty or riches;" and pert Nerissa, had she been born 
in Gotham instead of in Venice, would never have uttered 
her lady-in-waiting wisdom : " It is no mean happiness, 
therefore, to be seated in the mean." In New-York, alas, 
it is very mean happiness indeed. Still, in this, as in many 
things, we are learning from the Old World. 
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be so procured, and, for the rest, a steady search kept up 
until the needful pieces are found, at once useful and 
handsome. Here in New- York, people go to the houses 
which supply the needs and cater to the whims of the 
rich — houses where you are told plainly that they cannot 
afford, and do not propose, to sell cheap things. Then 
there is complaint and disgust, and those who have prof- 
fered their advice on the subject of furnishing are taxed 
with ministering to luxury and expense. But it may safely 
be said that many more people might become the owners 
of the things they admire, and justly too, at Herter's or 
Cottier's, if they would be content with one thing or two; 
but they want all, or want everything " in keeping," as the 
phrase is, — a thing not necessary at all. If people will 
have anything, let them be content to earn it I am not 
writing, nor ever have been, for people who can go to 
Cottiers, Marcotte's, or Herters, and buy what they want 
Nor do I see why anybody should think it necessary to 
spend a cent of money or a minute of time on furnishing 
his house with chairs and tables if he does n't wish to. 
An angry gentleman writes from Texas to complain that 
the prettily designed, delicately made sofa, of which a cut 
was given on page 65, is not suited to his needs. "Where 
would such a sofa be," he cries, " after four or five romping 
boys had played circus on it some rainy day?" Where, to 
be sure? But my Texan critic must reflect that he cannot 
have his cake and eat it too. If he has four or five 
romping boys who have no barn or nursery or shed to 
play circus in on rainy days, he must be content with 
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furniture that will stand being run over rough-shod. And 
I, for one, should never think of insisting that, such being 
his plight, he should make misery for himself by having 
everything handsome about him.* It is not for such as 
this gentleman I am writing, nor for the rich who can 
do as they will; but for those who have a desire to make 
their homes agreeable to the eye as well as comfortable, 
and yet who have to consider the cost at every step. 

If carpets are not desirable in the living-rooms of the 
house, much less are they desirable in the bedrooms The 
French lay a strip of carpet or a rug at the bedside, which 
they call a "descente du lit" and in many houses this is 
all the concession made to comfort, but in our climate this 
is insufficient; we must have more than this for "looks," 
even if we do not need it for " comfort." A good rug at 
either side the bed, and one of the long narrow rugs 
stretched at the foot of the bed between it and the fire- 
place, and reaching from one side of the room to the 
other, will cover the floor generously, and will not hinder 
the thorough sweeping and cleaning of the room. 

The extreme plainness of cut No. 87 is lightened and 
relieved by the shelf at the top, supported at the front by 

•As this gentleman's note was intended for publication, I make no excuse 
for quoting a sentence of it. "The furniture of 1776 is nice for those who 
like odd things, and have a mania for such collections; but, for actual use, I 
don't like them. Most of them are square, angular, and 'spindling,' looking as 
if they would not last — not solid enough." Now, considering that this furniture 
of 1776 has been in constant use since it was made, and is in these times of 
revival of old fashions starting on a new lease of life — what becomes of the 
doubts as to its solidity? The truth is, it is almost all of it first-rate furniture; 
well designed for use and good looks, and it is no mania for collecting that makes 
people snap it up wherever they see it for sale, but good sense and good taste. 
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turned pieces, and at the back by a solid pane which may- 
be filled in with marquetry, or better by a mirror. It has 
four long drawers and two short ones, and, as will be seen, 
while taking up but little room, is a convenient and com- 
modious piece of furniture- 
Cut No, 88 is an old-fashioned bureau, with a mirror 
in a frame of the same date. There are four drawers; 
the fronts of the three lower ones being cut out of the 
solid wood so that the ends project and the middle retreats, 
the same curve being given to the base of the bureau and 
to the upper drawer, which is carved with three shell-like 
patterns that adapt themselves to the shapes of the lower 
drawers. The handles ,and key-plates are of brass, and 
thus, by a very economical use of material, a good deal of 
variety in shadow and reflection is obtained. 

Cut No. 90 is a Japanese affair, and in ten years' use 
has proved itself a good friend. It would be at home, I 
suppose*, a common enough thing; but that has nothing to 
do with its substantial merits. In its own land, it was at 
once traveling-trunk and bureau ; and it is a good type of 
the article which in Japan serves both these needs, and 
which is, I believe, in effect, the only piece of furniture 
they can be said to have. Sometimes the affair is modi- 
fied, and enriched with lacquer inlays and enamels until it 
becomes a splendid cabinet; but it almost always retains, 

•• In all its weal and in its moste pride," 

the symbols of its vagabond nature in the poles by which, 
when need is, it is borne from place to place on the 
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For myself, I have such a dislike to almost the whole 
of what are called in housekeeping "modern improvements" 
(being a disbeliever in the benefits of gas, plumbing, and 
heating apparatus, except where, as in hotels and factories, 
they are necessary on a grand scale), that I naturally prefer 
a contrivance like the "cistern," cut No. 95, — convenient, 
pretty to look at, and in no danger of becoming a diph- 
theria-trap, — to one of our fixed basins. Another, the 
reader may remember, was shown on page 40. However, I 
am well aware that there is a sufficient reason for our 
American wholesale adoption of mechanical contrivances in 
the miserably inefficient character of our servants. In nine 
cases out of ten, we use gas, furnaces and plumbing instead 
of lamps or candles, open fires and movable washing-appa- 
ratus, because it saves immensely in the labor and expense 
necessary to carry on a household. But, nowadays, when 
better servants are to be had, and "service" is getting to 
be more and more a profession, we may reasonably plead 
for a more domestic, and a less hotel and steam-boaty, way 
of living, knowing that in doing so we are pleading also 
for healthier ways of living, and not merely for picturesque- 
ness. Besides, it may cheer up the weaker brethren who 
are made uncomfortable by doing differently from their 
neighbors, to know that a great many people are on the 
side of reform in this matter, and that it may almost be 
said to be "the fashion" (magical word!) nowadays to 
work by a "student-lamp," or a "moderator," — the per- 
fection of light-givers, — with an open fire of soft coal in 
the grate, and no pestilent, life-destroying furnace within 
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nearest the hand, and also to have the closet and the deep 
drawer for shirts where they can be most easily reached. 
No one but a man knows what a blessing this shirt-drawer 
is. It will hold the week's wash of shirts without tumbling 
or crowding, and nothing else need be allowed to usurp a 







place in it. In these four drawers is room for all one 
man's linen ; and in the little closet, which contains three 
drawers and a hiding-place for money besides (which the 
owner did not discover until after a year's possession), 
there is room for all his trinkets and valuables. When the 
two boxes are placed together, the whole measures three 
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feet one inch in length by three feet four high, and one 
foot five deep. 

This chest of drawers is made of a very soft and light 
wood, and it is, I think, only for protection against rough 
usage that it is so bound about with iron. This iron, how- 
ever, is thin, and adds but little to the weight of the boxes. 
The handles are much heavier than they need be, but they 
are well shaped for the hand. Each drawer is provided with 
a lock, and one key opens all but the closet, which has its 
own. Taking only the body of this Japanese contrivance, and 
rejecting all the iron-work, why does not some one of my 
readers who wants a good bureau have one made on this 
model, either of walnut, mahogany, or oak, and furnished 
with brass handles and key-plates, the door hung by brass 
strap hinges? These brass handles and key-plates are 
made now in England very commonly, and the Household 
Art Company of Boston used to keep them on sale ; but 
there are plenty of ways of getting them. It is to be 
noticed that the boxes are made with absolute plainness; 
there is not a molding nor a chamfer to be seen, much less 
any tiles let in, or any rosettes stuck on. When it is 
done, and set up in its polished plainness (oiled and 
rubbed, not varnished), with its mild-shining brasses, my 
lady shall devise for the top a covering of plush or velvet 
hanging over a little at each end, and over this a strip of 
linen with fringed or embroidered ends; and then, with the 
swing-glass in its place and the needful nothings of the 
toilet in theirs, the result ought to commend itself alike to 
the mind and the eye. 
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The French piece (cut No. 89) is redeemed from com- 
monplace by the fine brasses with which it is ornamented; 
the general form is good, and many years' use has proved 
the bureau a comfortable one; not too high nor taking up 
too much room on the floor. The ornaments are of that 
fine brass in which the French of the early part of this 
century worked with so much elegance of taste and fine- 
ness of finish, and which we see very coarsely imitated in 
our own time. The handles of the drawers of this bureau 
are designed as the necks and heads of swans issuing from 
a wreath of leaves. They are good, serviceable handles 
that cannot break nor come off, and they are besides 
elegant in form. Very little of this early nineteenth cent- 
ury French furniture is met with in this country, nor is it 
often offered for sale even in Paris. But it is occasionally 
seen, and as it only gets to our second-hand shops after 
much domestic tribulation, — the ruin and decay of families, 
or a forty years' wandering in the boarding-house desert, 
in places where neither quails nor manners are to be had, — 
it often presents a doubtful appearance to the rummaging 
eye. But if it prove to be a genuine piece, and if on 
close inspection the brass is seen to be as purely chased 
and sculptured as if it were gold or silver — buy it, by all 
means ('t is sure to cost but little), and when it has been 
polished up and set in its place, " I will warrant it to give 
satisfaction." For, all the French furniture of the old time 
was well made, and their cheap furniture of to-day is much 
better made than ours, so long as it is kept at home. 
When it is brought to this country, however, it does not 
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for decent living — a carpet, a bed, a bureau, a looking- 
glass, a table and four chairs, with the inevitable furnace- 
hole in the wall, the gas-burner where no one could use it 
in dressing, and the wash-basin in • the narrow closet — a 
scientific desolation (your room being exactly like every 
other in the caravansary) which we Americans have carried 
to perfection. At dinner, we sat in the well-lighted, hand- 
somely proportioned dining-hall, and 'fed'* with the multi- 
tude — the gentleman in front of us enjoying his ice-cream, 
water-melons, peaches and coffee all at once — he at the tail 
of. the carte while we were at the head. Yet for all this 
bare and bleak discomfort, we paid far more than for the 
English hospitality." 

The lady's dressing-table, cut No. 99, also designed by 
Mr. Sandier, was engraved in Paris by M. Guillaumot The 
table is low and long, and of good breadth, and has two 
drawers. The glass is large, and I believe does not swing. 
The shelves at the sides, supported on slender columns, 
are rather intended for lights than for the flower-glass and 

• With what instinct in the choice of a word Shakspere makes Lady Macbeth 
betray her scorn for the people who flocked to her solemn supper. "Feed" she 
said, "Feed, and regard him not!" If she had been thinking of them as human 
beings, she would have said "Eat!" but she thought of them as swine, and her 
word fitted her thought. This remarkable woman, whose lady-like instincts 
make us the more regret her indiscretions, and more willing to excuse them on 
account of that neglected education which somebody beside ourselves has de- 
plored, shows, in another passage of the same scene, that she had a genius for 
hospitality : 

"My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 't is a making, 
'T is given with welcome : To feed were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it"— Macbeth, Act III, Scene 4. 
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on sweeping-days; and the upper half has a flap which 
closes its whole front, and which opens down, stopped at 
the right angle by a horse-hinge, or some one of the com- 
mon contrivances for that purpose. A lady would find this 
a good place for her hats and furs (if there were not too 
many of them); or, if she were of a literary or financial 
turn of mind, here is the place for her account-books and 
her papers. 

Our people do not generally believe in pine, but I think 
that either of these chests (Nos. 90 and 91) would look 
very pretty made of pine and stained a good red, or a 
good black, or simply left the self-color of the pine, and 
shellacked. I was the other day in one of Mr. McKim s 
houses, in which all the interior fittings were designed by 
him to be executed in common pine, and it is long since 
I have been in so cheerful and comfortable-looking a 
house. The wood-work was not skimped, there was enough 
of it to make you aware of its presence, and to aid the 
liberally welcomed sunshine in giving a warm and hospitable 
look to the rooms. I think of this house just now because 
the owner had employed the village carpenter to make 
some pieces of furniture of pine wood, and they had proved 
more fortunate than such ventures often do. But it is 
greatly to be wished that more people would risk the 
experiment. It is the only way I see to get cheap furni- 
ture that shall be well made. In this case some picture in 
a book or journal was shown to the carpenter, and he was 
asked to come as near it as he could, and, being a work- 
man with some taste and sense of proportion, he managed 
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to solve his problem with considerable success. The work 
is often in these cases done with thoroughness: the trouble 
begins when the thing is to be ornamented. Then the 
fatal facility of machine-work, scroll-sawing, knobs and 
rosettes, stuck on, comes in to spoil what might otherwise 
have proved a sensible piece. 

Why would it not be a good plan for three or four or 
half a dozen people living in a country place, to club 
together, and, taking some one of the pictures in these 
pages which they all agree to think well of, to ask some 
architect — Mr. McKim, Mr. Babb, or any other man of 
taste and sense — to make the necessary working-drawings 
for the village carpenter? Each contributor could then 
order his piece made of the wood he might prefer, and no 
two of the pieces need be exactly alike. This plan, I think, 
would give better results in most cases than trusting to 
any carpenter, however clever, to translate one of these 
drawings into his vernacular. 

Cut No. 92 is a South American pitcher, members of 
whose family may be seen at china shops in this city, and 
which ought to find a readier sale than they do. They are 
made of red clay like that used for flower-pots; the cover is 
removable and can be used or not, and for once I am able 
to say, with a cheerful heart and a clear conscience, that 
here is something that may fairly be called cheap. "Cheap, 
call I it, for to define true cheapness, what is it but to be 
nothing else but your money's worth?" This pitcher cost 
a dollar and a half, there or thereabout, "a little more 
than one, and less than two ; " but it may be that no one 
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of my readers who shall go to look for one will like it 

when he finds it The ware is too coarse to suit many ; 

ladies especially will object that it is not as agreeable to 

handle as the smooth French porcelain. 

I recommended this particular pitcher the other day to 

a lady who wanted a water-holder to go with one of the 
painted and lacquered wooden 
bowls of which there was men- 
tion and a cut a little way back, 
on page 274. There is a good 
deal of South American and 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 
peasant- pottery that would be 
very useful to us in this country, 
where nothing but French and 
English wares are to be had. 
I wonder some traveler with 
time and money (not much of 
the latter is needed), and want- 
u ... . j ..r k l. ins employment, does not go 

South American Waier-Piichi:r. a r J > to 

No - 9" about Europe and collect a ship- 

load of the jolly water-vessels that are made by the hundred 
diousand in all the Mediterranean lands, and which we 
know would have a great popularity here, because every 
scrap that was sent to Philadelphia was caught up before 
the distracted owners had learned to translate maravedis 
into dollars. 

I am glad to be able to add the wooden bowls which 
I have just spoken of to my small but hopeful list of cheap 
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utilities and prettinesses. They are so handsome and so 
useful that I think many of my readers will thank me for 
letting them know about them. There are eighteen sizes of 
these bowls imported, and they are sold by the diameter — 
at so much an inch. The largest size sells for three dol- 
lars, but these are rather unwieldy. A useful set of four, 
the largest fourteen inches across, costs $6.62. Their deco- 
ration is in red and black on a dull gold ground. No 
two are alike in design ; the work is coarse but effective. 
These bowls are very light to handle, and they will stand 
boiling water ; but too much soap injures them. At present 
they are to be had only in Boston.* 

As for the rest of the toilet furniture, there need be no 
difficulty, surely, in supplying one's needs nowadays, for 
pretty and useful trays and small dishes may be found 
anywhere, — at Collamore's, at Vantine's, at Drakes, at 
Hawkins's, — that is, provided the searcher does not insist 
upon having his soap-dish, his brush-tray, his bowl and 
pitcher, all blood relations. 

Cut No. 93 will be recognized by many of the readers 
of these pages as an indispensable part of the furniture of 
the bedroom in old-time days. These bedside chairs, with 
their great ears, and their ample breadth, and depth, and 
height, were a sort of half-way house between the bed just 
left, or just about to be entered, and the world of active 
work. You slid out of bed iqto this hospitable lap, and 

•The address of the Boston dealer who has the Russian bowls for sale is 
Frank B. Norris, successor to E. C. Dyer, 56 Summer street, corner of Arch 
street, Room No. 8. 
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having just put Satan behind you, with his multiform and 
multitudinous arguments against getting up in general, you 
now proceed to meet a second series of objections to put- 
ting on your stockings. If my readers shall object to this 




chair as an encourager of laziness, I will change my com- 
mendation and speak of it as an excellent resting-place 
when one is tired, or convalescent. Having persuaded 
them to let me smuggle it into their rooms on this plea, 
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I am sure they will end by agreeing with me as to the 
desirableness of having such a chair in the house. As for 
the making of it, — I doubt if one could get such a thing 
made nowadays. It is not elegant enough. But there are 
plenty of them to be bought out of old houses in New 
England; and once restuffed and covered with a flowered 
chintz, they are ready to serve a new generation as they 
served the last It is worth while having a slight attack 
of the measles just for the pleasure of getting well and 
eating a baked apple out of an "old blue" saucer in front 
of a sea-coal fire, sitting in this chair. 

"For wash-stands," as Lord Bacon would say, "they 
are better open than closed," I think cupboards and shut- 
up places are to be avoided. The best for a wash-stand is 
a table, of a size appropriate to your room, with a drawer 
and a shelf below. Cut No. 94 is a good type of a wash- 
stand, — a French example, — with perhaps more of a look 
of English comfortableness and enjoyment of the water- 
privilege than one associates with the French. In Paris, a 
large wash-basin is called an English basin, and certainly 
the basins provided for the French market by the manu- 
facturers are of singular smallness. But I am not intending 
to join the sniffers at French cleanliness. I found them 
every whit as neat as ourselves, or as their neighbors, the 
English, with their enormous appliances for "cleaning them- 
selves," and "tubbing," — two odious phrases which they are 
fond of, and with which they make washing and bathing 
seem very vulgar employment Paris is abundantly pro- 
vided with baths, none of them free, I believe, but all very 
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But now and again comes a letter or a spoken word 
that tells us the mark aimed at has not been always hit 
Letters like that of the Texan gentleman, quoted in one 
of the earlier pages of this book, are not the kind we 
refer to: that was an unreasonable complaint, because the 
writer should have known we were not attempting to cater 
for persons in his case. Indeed it would have been easy to 
put his complaint in a humorous light. It was somewhat 
as if a writer had made an essay on "Flower Gardens," 
and after giving some hints as to the ordering of them, 
and adding some pictures of the flowers it would be well 
to have if you could get them, he should receive a letter 
saying that the writer did n't like the essay, nor did his 
neighbor either ; for they could n't see how their cows could 
get enough to eat in these lily and violet beds, while the 
thorns of the rose-bushes would infallibly prick their noses. 
But, along with many letters which the writer of these 
pages received thanking him for what he was trying to 
do, and asking for advice in sundry plans and difficulties, 
came one, evidently written by a person of culture and 
refinement, complaining very amiably but very decidedly 
that to people of small means the author's suggestions 
with the objects pictured were of hardly any use. " I wish 
that some one," the letter went on to say, "would write 
for people with small incomes, telling them how to get 
pretty furniture and furnish their houses with taste for little 
money." 

Now, we can assure this well-meaning correspondent that 
no one, however desirous to do what is wanted of him, can 
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stand is an example more elegant than is commonly met 
with, of a style much used in Paris, and very little known 
here. The towel-rack at the side of this stand is a Japanese 
affair, made of wood stained black and lacquered, and 
mounted with brass. 

In Paris they have great furniture establishments, on 
the same principle as our "Stewart's," where one can go 
with whatever purse, and find what he needs. Here are 
the most modest outfits, and, in the fashion of the day, the 
most expensive; and here one can order made what he 
fancies. We have one vast establishment for the manu- 
facture of furniture in this city, but it is only for the 
making of cosdy (or seeming costly) articles. No poor 
student, no young couple starting off in life with a purse 
that has a bottom, no people settling in the great city for 
a winter's social enjoyment, need go to this place to get 
their wants supplied. It is a pity there were not such a 
place; but in New- York at least, if not in America, you 
are well enough off if you are miserably poor, and well 
enough off if you are comfortably rich; but if you are 
neither one nor the other, Heaven help you ! Agar was 
not a New-Yorker; had he been, he never would have 
prayed as he did. He would have said : " Give me either 
poverty or riches;" and pert Nerissa, had she been born 
in Gotham instead of in Venice, would never have uttered 
her lady-in-waiting wisdom : " It is no mean happiness, 
therefore, to be seated in the mean." In New-York, alas, 
it is very mean happiness indeed. Still, in this, as in many 
things, we are learning from the Old World. 
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In these great warehouses of the Faubourg St Antotne, 
then, you find the jolliest little wash-stands, the lower half 
a chest of drawers, and on top, a marble slab with holes 
cut in it for the different vessels, — the basin, the water- 
carafe, the tumblers, the soap-cup and brush-tray, — over all 
which apparatus shuts down a cover, that, when opened and 
standing upright, bears a mirror, of no 
particular use that 1 could ever see, 
since it is not, of course, high enough 
to reflect one's face ; but the French 
are plainly of the mind that a mirror 
can never come amiss. In order to 
allow of this cover shutting down over 
the whole apparatus of the wash-stand, 
the pitcher is made of the most 
amusing flatness. It often looks as 
if it had been sat upon before it 
was baked. But it does its duty like 
■ a man for all that. Another Yankee 
contrivance in these wash-stands is to 
have the top slide out bodily, so that 
Na 9S - it will project two or three inches from 

the face of the drawers below. This is in order to pre- 
vent the front of the piece from being spattered when we 
are washing our face o' mornings. 

Such a wash-stand as this was once brought home 
to America, and had its marble slab broken (of course) in 
being carried a short distance from New- York on the rail- 
road. To do the company justice, they paid damages ; but 
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instead of attempting to replace the pretty French marble, 
its owner made a slab of tiles take its place. The tiles 
were small, — an inch and a half square, — and were laid in 
putty. The slab, when finished, was thicker than the mar- 
ble one had been, for the French can cut their marble very 
thin, and I think the tiles alone were thicker than the 
original top. The wooden flooring on which from necessity 
they were placed, and the putty on which they were laid, 
made the whole thicker and heavier. But it cost a little 
less than to have replaced the marble, and the look of it 
when done was more attractive ; and then, the tiles will 
not stain with water, and are far less liable than marble to 
resent the bangs that patient furniture 
of the unwary servant takes. 

Cuts Nos. 95 and 96 are only hints 
f simple picturesqueness. The three 
corner shelves, — the longest at the top 
instead of at the bottom, — and the 
corner stand, with its rounded top shelf 
supporting a water-cistern, and its rect- 
angular lower stories, may please some 
people by their unexpectedness as well 
as by their usefulness. Mr. Lathrop 
devised as well as drew them. 

This cut, No. 97, is a French piece 
of about Louis Philippe's time. It is 
mahogany, with fine brass mounts — on 
the edges of the panels, of the sides, and of the drawers, 
and about the mirror. The mirror is set in the door, and 




made, I believe, of 
the corner columns, 
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easily reflects the whole figure. Below are two draw 
made to appear like four. 
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For myself, I have such a dislike to almost the whole 
of what are called in housekeeping "modern improvements" 
(being a disbeliever in the benefits of gas, plumbing, and 
heating apparatus, except where, as in hotels and factories, 
they are necessary on a grand scale), that I naturally prefer 
a contrivance like the "cistern," cut No. 95, — convenient, 
pretty to look at, and in no danger of becoming a diph- 
theria-trap, — to one of our fixed basins. Another, the 
reader may remember, was shown on page 40. However, I 
am well aware that there is a sufficient reason for our 
American wholesale adoption of mechanical contrivances in 
the miserably inefficient character of our servants. In nine 
cases out of ten, we use gas, furnaces and plumbing instead 
of lamps or candles, open fires and movable washing-appa- 
ratus, because it saves immensely in the labor and expense 
necessary to carry on a household. But, nowadays, when 
better servants are to be had, and "service" is getting to 
be more and more a profession, we may reasonably plead 
for a more domestic, and a less hotel and steam -boaty, way 
of living, knowing that in doing so we are pleading also 
for healthier ways of living, and not merely for picturesque- 
ness. Besides, it may cheer up the weaker brethren who 
are made uncomfortable by doing differently from their 
neighbors, to know that a great many people are on the 
side of reform in this matter, and that it may almost be 
said to be "the fashion" (magical word!) nowadays to 
work by a "student-lamp," or a "moderator," — the per- 
fection of light-givers, — with an open fire of soft coal in 
the grate, and no pestilent, life-destroying furnace within 
39 
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the four walls ; while, upstairs, the plumbing is confined to 
the bath-room, the movable wash-stand with its china and 
glass and "comforts" generally, being restored to its old 
supremacy, — taken out of its closet prison, and set 
light and air. 

We will waste no won 
with people who go through 
England, with its absolute 
perfection in the art of do- 
mestic living, and whose good 
inns everywhere, in town or 
country, make our bare, dreary 
barracks more desolate in 
the remembering — and sigh 
for what they call the "mod- 
ern improvements " they have 
left behind them. To some 
people, a great ingredient in 
the charm of Europe is, that 
they are rid of the very 
things that others are all 
the time sighing for. 

A friend writes: "I shall 
never forget, when remem- 
bering the minor pleasures of my visit to England, my 
first experience of an 'inn.' 

"We went directly to Chester, and, to the disgust of the 
porters, declined to go where, being evidently ' gentry,' we 
should have gone by instinct — to the elegant spic-and- 
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mand a good salary. Then, the best workmen that are to 
be had are kept all the year round on good wages; and, 
lasdy, only the best materials are used, and for covering 
and the like, the fashion must be not only kept pace with, 
but wealthy paying custom depends on its being also a 
little antedated. I do not speak now of rents and the 
salaries of employes, but merely of the necessary expenses 
of producing furniture. We must remember, too, that rich 
buyers do not want their orders repeated for other custom- 
ers, nor do they want things that other people have; and 
to make one piece of furniture alone is more expensive 
than to make six pieces alike. Does a man whose shoes 
have to be made for him exclusively, so that every pro- 
jecting joint shall live at ease on its own corner lot, expect 
to pay no more than the boy who can slip his well -shaped 
foot into the first shoe of his size that is presented ? 



Fault was often found, in the circle of readers who 
were interested in these papers when they first appeared 
in "Scribners Monthly/* with the expensiveness of many 
of the things recommended ; and many good-natured jests, 
and criticisms more or less acid, were tossed about, on the 
want of consistency shown by the writer in preaching 
economy and simplicity, while, at the same time, he at once 
tempted and teased the people with short purses by showing 
them Mr. Lathrops charming drawings of the prettiest and 
cosdiest furniture to be found. Now, while admitting that 
his critics had a show of reason in their charges, the writer 
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to see some old china, had sent these up,' and how was it 
possible after that to feel that we were in a hotel? The 
surprise was reserved, however, for bed-time, when, on 
going to our chamber, we found a small fire flickering 
cheerfully in the grate, the candles lighted, the curtains of 
the four-post bedstead drawn and the clothes turned down, 
while at one side of the room, placed upon a cloth of its 
own and with its own towel-stand supplied with bath-towels, 
was the welcome hat-bath, an English gift to the world 
worth all the sewing-machines and steam-engines that were 
ever invented. Here was a comfortable lap of fortune to 
have fallen into, and we hummed with Dr. Johnson those 
lines of Shenstone that no home-staying American (at least, 
since the good old days of ' Bunkers ! ' ) can ever under- 
stand the sense of: 

* Whoe'er has traveled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn ! ' 

" Among my reminiscences of travel, I do not know of 
any sharper contrast than between this comfortable inn at 
Chester and the hotel we went to on arriving in New- 
York — one of the three or four 'first-class' hotels; for, 
whereas in Europe no one who is merely after comfort, 
and not after a showy way of spending money, ever goes 
in a city to the first-class hotels, here at home it is never 
safe to go to any other. At this hotel we were shown 
into a big bare room, containing just what was necessary 
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for decent living — a carpet, a bed, a bureau, a looking- 
glass, a table and four chairs, with the inevitable furnace- 
hole in the wall, the gas-burner where no one could use it 
in dressing, and the wash-basin in • the narrow closet — a 
scientific desolation (your room being exactly like every 
other in the caravansary) which we Americans have carried 
to perfection. At dinner, we sat in the well-lighted, hand- 
somely proportioned dining-hall, and 'fed'* with the multi- 
tude — the gentleman in front of us enjoying his ice-cream, 
water-melons, peaches and coffee all at once — he at the tail 
of .the carte while we were at the head. Yet for all this 
bare and bleak discomfort, we paid far more than for the 
English hospitality." 

The lady's dressing-table, cut No. 99, also designed by 
Mr. Sandier, was engraved in Paris by M. Guillaumot The 
table is low and long, and of good breadth, and has two 
drawers. The glass is large, and I believe does not swing. 
The shelves at the sides, supported on slender columns, 
are rather intended for lights than for the flower-glass and 

* With what instinct in the choice of a word Shakspere makes Lady Macbeth 
betray her scorn for the people who flocked to her solemn supper. "Feed" she 
said, " Feedy and regard him not!" If she had been thinking of them as human 
beings, she would have said "Eat!" but she thought of them as swine, and her 
word fitted her thought. This remarkable woman, whose lady-like instincts 
make us the more regret her indiscretions, and more willing to excuse them on 
account of that neglected education which somebody beside ourselves has de- 
plored, shows, in another passage of the same scene, that she had a genius for 
hospitality : 

"My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 't is a making, 
'T is given with welcome: To feed were best at home; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it"— Macbeth, Act III, Scene 4. 
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knickknacks the reader sees. This seems to me a good 
design, and one that might be easily copied. I think it 
will look best in wood stained black and polished. 






"We were now returning from the long walk. We had reached the 
middle of a clean Faubourg, where the houses were small, but looked pleas- 
ant. It was before the white door-step of a very neat abode that M. Paul 
had halted. 

" • I call here,' said he. 

"He did not knock, but taking from his pocket a key, he opened and 
entered at once. Ushering me in, he shut the door behind us. No servant 
appeared. The vestibule was small, like the house, but freshly and tastefully 
painted: its vista closed in a French window with vines trained about the 
panes, tendrils and green leaves kissing the glass. Silence reigned in this 
dwelling. 

"Opening an inner door, M. Paul disclosed a parlor, or salon — very tiny, 
but I thought very pretty. Its delicate walls were tinged like a blush; its 
floor was waxed; a square of brilliant carpet covered its center; its small 
round table shone like the mirror over its hearth; there was a little couch, a 
little chiffonniere, the half-open, crimson silk door of which showed porcelain 
on the shelves; there was a French clock, a lamp; there were ornaments in 
biscuit china; the recess of the simple, ample window was filled with a 
green stand, bearing three green flower-pots, each filled with a fine plant 
glowing in bloom; in one corner appeared a gueYidon with a marble top, 
and upon it a work-box and a glass filled with violets in water. The lattice 
of this room was open; the outer air breathing through gave freshness, the 
sweet violets lent fragrance. 

" * Pretty, pretty place ! ' said I. M. Paul smiled to see me so pleased." — 
Villette, Chapter XLI. 

" * * The dimity curtains dropped before a French bed bounded my view. 
" I lifted them ; I looked out. My eye, prepared to take in the range of a 
long, large and whitewashed chamber, blinked, baffled on encountering the 
limited area of a small cabinet with sea-green walls ; also, instead of five wide 
and naked windows, there was one high lattice shaded with muslin festoons; 
instead of two dozen little stands of painted wood, each holding a basin and 
an ewer, there was a toilet-table dressed like a lady for a ball, in a white 
robe over a pink skirt ; a polished and large glass crowned, and a pretty pin- 
cushion frilled with lace adorned it. This toilet, together with a small, low, 
green-and-white chintz arm-chair, a wash-stand topped with a marble slab, 
and supplied with utensils of pale-green ware, sufficiently furnished the tiny 
chamber. •••••! knew — I was obliged to know — the green chintz 
of that little chair; the little snug chair itself; the carved, shining-black, foli- 
ated frame of that glass; the smooth, milky-green of the china vessels on the 
stand ; the very stand, too, with its top of gray marble, splintered on one 
corner; — all these I was compelled to recognize and to hail." — Villette, 
Chapter XVI. 



CHAPTER V. 



WORDS HERE AND THERE. 
a week or two ago, at a prettily furnished table, 

"In after dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine," 

chance brought up the name of a poet-philosopher very 
dear to some Americans who were young thirty years ago, 
never thought of without a stirring of the heart, mingled 
of reverence and affection. It seems that in his old age 
this man, like many another whose work has been a force 
to help lift his generation up to a higher plane, is not so 
rich in this world's goods as he would be if all the grateful 
thoughts that spring up at the mention of his name were 
coined into gold and poured into his lap. He lives in a 
plain, good house in the country, the windows of which 
look out upon a modest acre or two of his own; he eats 
plain fare, and is pleased with what he eats, and cares, no 
more than the most homespun of his neighbors, for luxu- 
ries, or for the things that go for show. His luxuries are 
40 
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the liberal sunshine that streams in at his windows, the 
i^olian harping of the pine-tree grove that shelters his 
house, and the peace that dwells within its walls. It hap- 
pened that some well-to-do people from the city had been 
visiting the poet's family, and they brought back to town 
a melancholy report of the condition of things they found 
there. Would Peek-in street believe it! The poets table 
was set out with plain white china (Heaven grant that a 
closer view might not have found it only earthenware!), 
and some of it was chipped, and the tumblers were not 
mates, and the wine-glasses were in such a way that they 
actually had to be supported by the tumblers ! It matters 
not that to this plain house, and to its frugal New England 
table, came the picked society of the world, or that the 
best people in the land think it an added pleasure to their 
lives to be of the company. These fine city people (one 
wonders how they came there ! ) saw nothing but the plain 
living, and found no compensation in the high thinking. 

An incident like this might make one ashamed of the 
time he has given to thinking and writing about "things," 
if he could not comfort himself with the assurance that 
there has been nothing in his treatment of the subject, or 
in the advice he has given, inconsistent with good sense 
or with right ways of living. It has been taken for granted 
that all his readers knew how little furniture, and deco- 
rations, and equipage, have to do with happiness or with 
true largeness of life. Almost all the great men of this 
world have lived in an absolute independence of things. 
The shining lights of our own time especially have been 
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remarkable in a luxurious society, for the Spartan simplicity 
of their surroundings. 

We all know of Wordsworth's abstemiousness, and though 
this were excessive, yet it is of a piece with English habits ; 
and Shelley and Keats, Hunt and Godwin, knew how to 
be happy and to make others happy, without a parade of 
" things." It is true, that though the list of great men, and 
of men not great, but who live in the immortality of our 
affections, who have known " how to do without," is a long 
one, yet there are others who make a love of " things" 
respectable, to say the least: Solomon, Plato, Julius Caesar, 
Thomas k Becket, Lord Bacon ("a queer list," I think I 
hear the reader laugh!), will befriend with their example — 
lovers of luxury, every man of them! — whoever wants an 
excuse for having two gowns and everything handsome about 
him, and does not wish to be written down an ass for the same ! 

What excuse, then, for writing all these pages to tell 
people how to do what so many good people get along 
very well without doing, without desiring to do ? No excuse 
at all is needed, for these pages are not written for those 
who do not want advice, but for those who do, and though 
plenty of people are well content to go through life without 
spending money, thought, or time, upon superfluities, yet the 
number is far greater of those who are not content with 
this wholesale abstinence; who will round the edge of their 
rough work-a-day world with beauty, or, at least, with taste, 
and who want better fare than only "to drink the clear 
stream and nothing eat but pulse;" and we have wished, 
being of their party ourself, to give them a helping hand. 
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But now and again comes a letter or a spoken word 
that tells us the mark aimed at has not been always hit 
Letters like that of the Texan gentleman, quoted in one 
of the earlier pages of this book, are not the kind we 
refer to: that was an unreasonable complaint, because the 
writer should have known we were not attempting to cater 
for persons in his case. Indeed it would have been easy to 
put his complaint in a humorous light It was somewhat 
as if a writer had made an essay on "Flower Gardens," 
and after giving some hints as to the ordering of them, 
and adding some pictures of the flowers it would be well 
to have if you could get them, he should receive a letter 
saying that the writer did n't like the essay, nor did his 
neighbor either ; for they could n't see how their cows could 
get enough to eat in these lily and violet beds, while the 
thorns of the rose-bushes would infallibly prick their noses. 
But, along with many letters which the writer of these 
pages received thanking him for what he was trying to 
do, and asking for advice in sundry plans and difficulties, 
came one, evidently written by a person of culture and 
refinement, complaining very amiably but very decidedly 
that to people of small means the authors suggestions 
with the objects pictured were of hardly any use. " I wish 
that some one," the letter went on to say, "would write 
for people with small incomes, telling them how to get 
pretty furniture and furnish their houses with taste for little 
money." 

Now, we can assure this well-meaning correspondent that 
no one, however desirous to do what is wanted of him, can 
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accomplish the task — not for want of literary skill, nor for 
want of sympathy with people of small means, but because 
all the conditions of the furnishing market are against us. 
People may dress on a little money, and may set a good 
table on a little money; but unless they give a great deal 
more time to it than they ought to be able to afford, they 
cannot, here in America, furnish their houses elegantly and 
individually on a little money. Now and then one can find 
in an old country house, or at auction, a piece of furni- 
ture — a chair, a table, a sideboard — which he gets at a 
bargain ; but, to get a roomful, a houseful, of good furni- 
ture, and get it for a song, so rarely happens that the hope 
of it need not be entertained. I know of one house which 
is almost entirely furnished with old American (or English) 
and old Dutch furniture, but it is one house picked out of 
ten thousand. It belongs to a deservedly prosperous artist, 
and the collecting this furniture has been the amusement 
of stray hours for many a year. The old Dutch furniture, 
remarkable for its richness and for its condition, was bought 
in Holland while its owner was a student there ; and, hand- 
some as it is, cost but little money, partly because at that 
time nobody cared for such pieces, and partly because it 
was bought from poor people who did not know its artistic 
value. The owner told me that one of the largest and 
handsomest of his cabinets belonged to a poor family living 
in a room with no floor but the earth. The cabinet was 
probably the last relic of their better days, or was a fixture 
of the old house itself, — all that was left of a houseful of 
such furniture; but to those who owned it now it was 
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only a big cupboard, much too large for anything they had 
to put in it, and so they gladly saw it changed into a 
handful of hard cash. As our student was going to Italy 
in a few days, however, he was obliged to leave his cabinet 
behind him, and when he returned he found it waiting for 
him where it had stood for many a long year (perhaps 
ever since it was first made), and he then transported it to 
New- York with the other pieces he had collected. To-day, 
at Sypher's and at Pottier & Stymus's, there are six or 
eight pieces of this same style of furniture, any one of 
which costs more than all the pieces our young student 
brought home with him put together. The specimens of 
American, or old English, furniture that he has in his town 
house, and with which his country house is furnished 
throughout, were all collected from the farm-houses of the 
region around his country house, and they were all bought 
for far less than must have been paid for ordinary modern 
furniture such as is sold in the wholesale establishments of 
Canal street and the Bowery. 

The only use there is in citing such a case as this is 
to show what has been done, and to suggest what may be 
done by another. But nothing can be done by any one 
who does not care enough for the matter to take a good 
deal of trouble to get what he wants; and to those who 
insist so warmly that a house cannot be made pretty and 
attractive without money, I venture to insist as warmly 
that money is the least important element in the business! 
Taste and contrivance are of far more importance than 
money; and of all the attractive houses that it has been 
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my good fortune to see, by far the greater number have 
owed their attractiveness to the taste and to the ingenuity 
of their owners rather than to their long purses, A person 
with no need to think about the cost of anything, may go 
into Cottiers rooms and buy and order right and left, and 
give the house commission to decorate and furnish, and 
upholster, and fill his cabinets with "old blue," and never 
spare for cost, and when all is done, nobody who comes 
to visit him shall say, " How beautiful this is ! How inter- 
esting! What taste you have!" but only, "Oh, then, I see 
Cottier has been with you ! " There has simply been a 
transfer of goods from one show-place to another. 

The truth is, we are depending too much in these days 
on furniture and bric-k-brac for the ornament of our houses, 
and not enough on things more permanently interesting. 
We ought to seek (at least so it seems to me) the indi- 
vidual expression of ourselves, of our own family life, our own 
ways of living, thinking, acting, more than the doing as 
other people are doing, more than the having what other 
people are having. I am not in for a tilt against fashion; 
fashionable people may do what they like; 't were vain to 
say them nay. They may buy embossed brass coal-scuttles, 
and put them in the middle of their parlor hearths in front 
of dummy fire-places, neither coal-scuttle nor fire-place ever 
having been intended to be used ; they may put china cats 
nursing their kittens on their satin sofas, and enjoy their 
being taken for real ones by old beaus and maiden ladies; 
they may put artificial flowers in garden-boxes in their win- 
dows; they may do anything that comes into their nonsensical, 
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pretty heads, and all we shall have to say about it is what 

old Mrs. G said after some stylish girls had been 

" going on " and " showing off" their new-fangled dress and 
airs: "How nice it is of 'em to do so, dear!" 

So when people want to know how they can do as the 
rich, fashionable people do, and not pay for it what the 
rich, fashionable people pay, I am lost in wonder, and have 
no reply. If you have taste, perception, contrivance, and 
if you really enjoy having tasteful, pretty, beautiful things 
about you, you will somehow have them ; but they will 
come out of yourself, and will look like you, and not like 
another. But if you only want to be in the fashion, and 
to have things that either come from Marcotte's, or Her- 
ter's, or Cottier's, or look as if they came from one of 
these places, you must be content either to pay the round 
price for the real things, or to put up with such second- 
rate copies of them as your small means will buy. 

11 Oh, yes!" says an objective case; "but you talk about 
Cottier's, and you publish the most provokingly pretty pict- 
ures of elegant and costly things, and you describe them 
and descant upon them, and aggravate us so ['t is a 
woman, and a young and pretty one, who is talking, else 
never that pet word of pretty, young American women — a 
meaningless vocable, their own invention] — aggravate us 
so, that we can't rest till we have tried to get things like 
them, and then we find they are far too dear; and ther 
when we ask you how to get them cheap, you tell us ! 
can't be done ! What makes you show them to us if yc 
know we can't get them ? What 's the use ? " 
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To this tearful indictment, what can we reply? First, it 
is a fact that many of the things figured in these pages 
are inexpensive compared with things of the same general, 
decorative and elegant character that are to be found in 
the rich shops. Very many of them belong to people who 
are not at all rich in this world's goods; and in those that 
only exist in the drawings of Messrs. Babb, Inglis, and 
Sandier, the intention has been to make them as inex- 
pensive as possible. I believe that where people have 
clubbed together and had four or five of any one of 
these pieces made by a country carpenter, they have found 
they got far more for their money than they could have 
got by going even to Canal street, — I mean that their 
handsome table or book-case has not cost them as much 
as a homely, ill-made travesty of the "style" would have 
cost them. 

No doubt many of the designs are of costly pieces, far 

beyond the reach of any but long purses. But let the 

reader note that these pieces have always been selected by 

the writer on account of their elegance and good taste 

rather than for ornate richness and luxuriousness ; and all 

through these pages the writer's aim has been to put 

before the reader what are believed to be good models, not 

with the expectation that they would be copied or imitated, 

nor often holding out the hope that their likes could be 

had again, but only with the hope that something might be 

accomplished in improving the general taste. Yet even of 

this the writer has said as little as possible, for it is no 

small presumption for any one to think he can help his 
41 
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fellows much, and he felt pretty sure that, before he got 
to the end of his task, he would find he needed help as 
much as any one. 

There is a fortune in store for any one who to-day will 
supply the public with well-made, well-designed furniture — 
well-designed both for beauty and use — at cheap rates. It 
can be done by first getting from competent hands designs 
that have been thoroughly thought out, reduced to their sim- 
plest elements, and so planned that they can be made in quan- 
tities, — on the same principle that Canal street furniture is 
made, the difference being in the workmanship and in the 
design ; for it is not only the fact that the Canal street 
stuff is made by the hundred dozen at a time that makes 
it cheap. It is because the wood is not seasoned, and 
because all the parts are put together in the least scien- 
tific, "good enough," way. Injustice is often done to what 
are called " expensive establishments" by our not knowing 
the cost of making their goods. A chair made by Herter 
or Marcotte is put together in such a way that only vio- 
lence can break it; and it can be re-stuffed and re-covered 
for fifty years, and be as good as new. Now, almost all 
the furniture made by these houses is made to order; they 
keep very little material in stock, and even their chairs 
and sofas, of which they keep more ready-made than of 
the other regulation -pieces, have to be covered to suit indi- 
vidual tastes. Now, let the reader think what is implied in 
this " making to order." A staff of accomplished draughts- 
men has to be employed, and an accomplished draughtsman, 
if he be a steady, facile workman, is always able to com- 
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mand a good salary. Then, the best workmen that are to 
be had are kept all the year round on good wages; and, 
lasdy, only the best materials are used, and for covering 
and the like, the fashion must be not only kept pace with, 
but wealthy paying custom depends on its being also a 
little antedated. I do not speak now of rents and the 
salaries of employes, but merely of the necessary expenses 
of producing furniture. We must remember, too, that rich 
buyers do not want their orders repeated for other custom- 
ers, nor do they want things that other people have; and 
to make one piece of furniture alone is more expensive 
than to make six pieces alike. Does a man whose shoes 
have to be made for him exclusively, so that every pro- 
jecting joint shall live at ease on its own corner lot, expect 
to pay no more than the boy who can slip his well-shaped 
foot into the first shoe of his size that is presented? 



Fault was often found, in the circle of readers who 
were interested in these papers when they first appeared 
in "Scribner's Monthly," with the expensiveness of many 
of the things recommended ; and many good-natured jests, 
and criticisms more or less acid, were tossed about, on the 
want of consistency shown by the writer in preaching 
economy and simplicity, while, at the same time, he at once 
tempted and teased the people with short purses by showing 
them Mr. Lathrop's charming drawings of the prettiest and 
costliest furniture to be found. Now, while admitting that 
his critics had a show of reason in their charges, the writer 
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pleads in extenuation that he is really misunderstood, and 
that he does not mean any harm ! He stands by all he 
has said about economy and simplicity, and the possibility 
of making our houses attractive without, at the same time, 
making ourselves uncomfortable by spending more money 
than we can afford in furnishing and decorating. But when 
it comes to giving illustrations that will support his propo- 
sitions, he is met by a difficulty. Many of the pieces of 
furniture that in design and purpose answer to his notions 
are, in fact, expensive pieces. He takes them where he 
finds them, and has them copied as faithfully as he can, 
and without any attempt to show them less elegant and 
costly than they really are. But whoever will be at the 
pains to look over the pictures in this book of his will 
admit that, whatever the money goes for, it does not go 
for carving, and flourish, and display for display's sake. 
Nor is it a fact that all the things shown are expensive, 
that is, compared with the prices that would be paid for 
fashionable pieces of furniture intended for the same uses. 
One may well despair of getting anything cheap when he 
finds that even chairs so ostentatiously bare and matter-of- 
fact as those made by the Shakers, or the Vienna bent- 
wood chairs, cost as much as some to be found in the 
fashionable shops that make a good deal more show. 
People are slow to learn, women especially, it would seem, 
that the reverse of the rule which holds true of their 
dresses is true of most of the furniture called fashionable 
nowadays. In the case of their dresses, women know that 
the " trimming," the ornament, often costs more than the 
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body of the dress, and the more elaborate the dress, the 
truer this proposition. But in our fashionable furniture 
the reverse is true. The main cost is in the wood and the 
labor; the ornament is almost always cheap. 

There was a litde while ago quite a rage for a certain 
style of furniture that made a great display of seeming 
steel hinges, key-plates, and handles, with inlaid tiles, carv- 
ing of an ultra- Gothic type, and an appearance of the most 
ingenuous truth-telling in the construction. The chairs, 
tables and bedsteads looked as if they had been on the 
dissecting-table and flayed alive, — their joints and tendons 
displayed to an archaeologic and unfeeling world. One 
particular firm introduced this style of furniture, and, for a 
time, had almost the monopoly of it It had a great run, 
for the purchaser was made to feel that in buying it he 
got an immense deal more for his money than he could 
get in any other style of furniture. Perhaps in another 
shop he would have to pay as much for the same piece of 
furniture without the so-called ornament — as much, or more 
than he was asked to pay for the showy piece. And in 
nine cases out of ten the showy piece carried the day. 
The reason of the difference in cost would be found in the 
fact that the plain piece was well designed in the first 
place by an educated architect, — a man with notions of 
utility and with good taste, — and then was well made by a 
trained workman out of good material. The cost of the 
piece represented good stuff, and skill in designer and in 
maker, but it did not represent sham of any kind. The 
piece would last a life-time, would always be a good ser- 
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vant or friend, improving in looks with time and use. 
The showy piece, it would be found, had been designed, 
not for use, but to make a display, and all the ornament 
contrived, like a player-queen's regalia, to get as much 
glitter and look of cost as tinsel and frippery can give. 
Now, in the writers experience, it is the people who are 
taken in by this sort of thing, and who, to tell the truth, 
like to be taken in by it, who complain of the cost of 
many of the things shown in the illustrations to these 
pages. They will have show and display if they can pos- 
sibly get them ; and if they cannot have real elegance, 
they will take sham elegance, and thank the gods there are 
places where people are not too nice to give it to them. 

But, granted that many of the things pictured in these 
pages are costly, the reader is begged to notice that it is 
not their costliness that is brought to the fore by the 
writer, but the beauty of the design or the utility of the 
things themselves. Their costliness is always kept out of 
sight, not "tortuously," as has been politely said, but really 
because the cost of these particular pieces was not our con- 
cern. The design is our concern, — the usefulness of the 
object portrayed, its suitability to our needs. Take the table 
and chair figured on page 72 (cut No. 23), which one per- 
son singles out as being doubtless more expensive than they 
look. Why were these objects chosen as illustrations ? Was 
it because they were costly? Most certainly not. The 
writer never asked what they cost, and does not know. 
But he does think them both extremely pretty, and he 
chose them to show his readers because he thought them 
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so, and for no other reason. The chair cannot be more 
expensive than others of its now common family, and the 
table no more expensive than tables usually found in draw- 
ing-rooms. But, supposing them both to be as costly as 
the critic suggests, this consideration does not affect us, 
because their costliness is in their material, — in the wood 
the table is made of, in the stuff the chair is covered with. 
And it was not their material, but their forms, that was 
the subject of praise. If a person should take a fancy to 
either chair or table, and if he should find on inquiry that 
the cost, as the piece stands in the shop, was beyond 
his means, let him have the table made out of pine, and 
the chair covered with chintz; they will give a different 
pleasure from that they would have given in their original 
garment, but it will be a new pleasure as good as the old. 
The book-case which is shown in cut No. 54 would be 
very little handsomer than it is if, instead of being made of 
plain pine, it were made of black walnut, or mahogany, or 
ebony. Its owner thinks it a very agreeable piece of fur- 
niture to look at, and finds it very convenient, both as a 
case for books and as a shelf. But he could only afford 
to have it made of pine, and he gets as much pleasure out 
of it, he thinks, as if, instead of costing fifty dollars, it had 
cost five hundred dollars, as it might easily have been 
made to. So, if he were bent on having the chair and 
table (cut No. 23), and could not afford ebonized walnut, 
with mahogany top and sides, for the table, he would have 
it made of pine, and have the chairs covered with some 
one of the pretty chintzes or Alg^riennes that nowadays 
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make us quite independent of stamped velvets and gilt 
leather. 

After the publication of the first of the articles of which 
this book is made up, several letters, as might have been 
expected, came to the editor, all asking for more minute 
and particular directions on various points only touched 
upon: the cost of this, that, or the other piece of furni- 
ture; where one might hope to find some piece which 
looked inviting as pictured in these pages, but seemed as 
hopeless of ever being achieved in real life as the prize 
pansy of a seedsman's spring catalogue. But more ques- 
tions were asked in these letters about carpets and rugs 
than about anything else ; it really looks as if house-fur- 
nishing turned more upon this one item than upon all else 
besides; as if, to parody Poor Richard, the American 
housekeeper were persuaded if she would take care of the 
carpets, the chairs and tables would take care of them- 
selves. Yet this writer has not had any new inspiration 
on the subject of carpets and rugs since he wrote his first 
screed on the subject. It goes to show how the matter 
of carpets weighs on the housekeeping mind, that even in 
the summer-time it set people to writing letters about how 
they were to cover their floors the coming winter. One 
thinks in these autumn days how pleasant 't would be if 
we could only settle the matter as easily as the model 
housewife Nature does. Here is the lawn, that has been 
mowed to a velvet nap — the ideal, the poetic carpet! — and 
raked clean of every slightest twig or stick; yet a light 
breeze stirs of an afternoon, or blows through the night, 
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and the dark green is golden yellow with myriads of 
locust-leaves, that cover the drives as well, and huddle in 
a bordering fringe along its edges. Natures continual, 
kindly lesson is, "Don't bother!" but we cannot learn it, 
and, in spite of her and ourselves, make our lives as 
troublesome as our wits can devise. The advice to use 
rugs instead of carpets was given, not as the result of an 
individual discovery, but as a return to first principles, 
which had been followed for hundreds of years by nations 
who are admitted, on all hands, to have successfully solved 
a great many of the problems of external living. 

In England and America, carpets were used in the 
beginning to cover up badly made floors, and to promote 
warmth by keeping the air from coming through cracks. 
As floors have continued to be badly made in these 
countries, as a rule, ever since they began to have wooden 
floors at all, and as these floors are rarely, we may say 
never, solid, but simply planks resting on beams closed on 
the under side by the lath-and-plaster ceiling of the room 
below, carpets have been held indispensable these many 
years; and as great perfection has been reached in their 
manufacture — as they are thick and soft, and may be 
handsome — they will hold their own for a long while, — 
certainly, until the floors are so well made as to permit us 
to do without them. 

Yet they ought to be discarded on several grounds. 
They are the source of by far the greater part of the dirt 
and dust that annoy housekeepers and endanger health. 

It only needs some person of a statistical and worrying 

42 
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turn of mind to save the contents of the dust-pan for a 
month or so, or to insist upon the presence, at Hankinson's, 
of the members of the family who stand up for carpets 
to the bitter end — when the roller brings their end of the 
acre of painted woolen under the tell-tale beaters — to 
prove to any doubtful persons what dirt-makers and dirt- 
holders carpets can be. Of course, rugs are dirt-makers 
and dirt-holders just the same; but the advantage is, that 
they can be easily moved and shaken whenever it is 
thought necessary, and without occasioning any extra labor 
to speak of, whereas taking up a carpet is so troublesome 
an affair that it is seldom done more than once a year. 

Of course, we all want to look, as well as to be, com- 
fortable, and many persons are persuaded that a room 
whose floor is only covered in one place, or in spots, by 
rugs, cannot look comfortable. And it is urged, too, that 
the expense is much greater, or, at any rate, that nothing 
is saved by substituting rugs for carpets. The rugs are 
dear, and it costs to put the floor in order for them. It is 
a great pity that good floors are not common here; it is 
to be hoped that the new way of living in " flats " will make 
it necessary to build the floors more solidly, making them 
one compact mass, unburnable, and impermeable to sound 
or air. This is found easy to do in countries where it is 
not usual for one family to occupy a whole house, and 
where there must therefore be a substantial barrier between 
the several floors. Our readers have been told on this 
subject all we know, earlier in these pages, and we need 
therefore only repeat, that the best thing of all is a well- 
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laid floor of narrow boards of hard wood, properly deafened, 
and well waxed or oiled; but waxing is the better way. 
If the floor be already laid, and a poor one, then, if it can 
be afforded, an excellent way is to lay over it a wood 
carpet, choosing one of the plainest patterns — a "herring- 
bone," or something as unpretending and as easily laid; 
but if that cannot be, then staining a dark color and shel- 
lacking would be a very good resource. 

One of these ways the end can be accomplished of 
making the floor tight and smooth, so that the rug once 
rolled over and out of the way, the sweeping can all be 
done with a hair broom, and as little dust raised as possi- 
ble. It is understood that, unless it be a table in the 
center of the room, no heavy piece of furniture is to rest 
upon the rug, but that it is to be free to get up and go 
out and shake itself whenever the house-maid whistles to it 
All this has been said or hinted before; but there is one 
point that has not yet been touched — a point on which 
nearly all the letters that the writer received, in query or 
criticism on the first appearance of these pages, exhibit 
anxiety. This is the question of symmetry. We have 
several times been asked how to treat the floors of two 
rooms opening one into the other, the "front and back 
parlor " of so many New- York houses. But it ought to be 
understood that !' symmetry" — or, to use a word that will 
apply to color as well as to form — and these inquiries are 
chiefly about color — not "symmetry," then, but "balance" — 
is a thing whose laws cannot be taught At least, it is as 
difficult to teach them to one who does not perceive them by 
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intuition as it is to teach an earless pupil to keep time in 
music, to teach a bad speller to spell correctly, or to teach 
an awkward boy of twenty to get out of a drawing-room 
when his call is ended. 

There are parlors belonging to rich men who are the 
sons of rich men, who have been educated carefully, and 
who have traveled and seen all that there is to be seen of 
splendid and beautiful, and yet, though their rooms are full 
of the external evidences of wealth and travel, the things 
seem unhappy; the colors all " swear at one another," as 
the French artistic slang has it; the chairs and tables, like 
people too early at a country party, are waiting for an 
introduction ; and the taste — if taste it may be called — in 
the pictures and bric-^-brac is so discordant, that if the 
owner really likes one half of them we cannot understand 
how he should be able to tolerate the other. Of course, 
it is not fair always to judge the owner of one of these 
multifarious drawing-rooms by what he puts forward as his 
own taste. In nine cases out of ten it is not his taste at 
all, but the taste of the town, and he has meekly put him- 
self into the hands of the fashionable furnisher. We might 
as well lay the charge of the theatrical, vulgar parapher- 
nalia of a modern first-class funeral at the door of the dead 
man upon whose unresisting body all these hideous "floral 
emblems" are piled. The fashionable undertaker sits on 
him when dead, as the fashionable furnisher sat on him 
when alive. We cannot judge of his taste until he shows 
it, — until he takes his house into his own hands, and makes 
it to his mind. It is to persuade people to do this that 
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these pages are written ; but the writer is not very hopeful 
of persuading any but young people and those who have 
a natural independence. Rich people are for the most part 
so bullied by their money, they don't dare do what they 
would like. And people who are well on in life do not, as 
a rule, take enough interest in the subject They find the 
old shoes easier to the feet 

But the young people can be asked to look at nature, 
or — if they can't get into the country — to take the next 
best thing, and study the Japanese decoration on books 
and trays and tea-pots, with a view to ridding their minds 
of the belief that things ought to be in suites ; that a 
front parlor must be like a back one; that one side of a 
chimney-pier must just reflect the other; that there must 
always be a middle and sides, and so forth, and so on — 
laws which are Median and Persian laws to tradesmen and 
conservative, safe, respectable furnishers, but not laws with 
which we are concerned. Nature, who never makes two 
sides of a leaf alike, nor two sides of a flower, nor two 
sides of a face, will surely repay industrious study of her 
works by some hint of how not to do it, when we are 
bent on seeing our back parlor reflected in our front one 
like the sky in a mill-pond. 

Each room ought to be considered by itself, no matter 
if it be only nominally separated from another by the piers 
on each side of a wide arch-way. Its floor, its walls, its 
ceilings, ought to be brought into harmony by a right 
arrangement of color — that is the first thing. They are 
only the background for the furniture, the pictures, and the 
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people, but they must have unity among themselves. It is 
not of course meant that they should be like one another, 
or that any one of them should be all of one hue. But, 
the wall being first divided up horizontally into its natural 
parts, the wainscot or dado, the wall-paper, the frieze and 
the cornice, — all these must make an agreeable impression 
upon the eye; and if a person does not feel that his own 
knowledge or instinct is all he needs to help him bring 
the business to a happy ending, he must get help from 
some artist or architect, or from some professional deco- 
rator, who is a decorator by nature and training. We have 
plenty of good guides — Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. George 
F. Babb, Mr. Alexander Sandier, Mr. James S. Inglis, Mr. 
John La Farge, Mr. Francis Lathrop; if a man were in 
doubt as "how to present wall," any one of these accom- 
plished architects and artists could solve his doubt, and 
make him glad he had had it 

The walls once settled to the owner s mind, the floor 
may almost be trusted to take care of itself, and yet, before 
thinking of it, the ceiling ought to be married to the wall 
by being papered or painted in harmony with it. Our 
ceilings have been getting into bad ways of late, though 
rather mending than otherwise from what they were five 
years or so ago. Then the plasterers had it all their own 
way, and a pretty mess they made of it. They evidently 
thought "there was nothing like plaster." They have been 
taught better, of late, than to put into our always small 
rooms cornices heavy enough for a Roman palace, with 
center-pieces as ponderous and outlandish as their wits 
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could devise. Since architects have come to be consulted 
so much with regard to the furniture of the houses they 
design, it has been getting more and more the custom to 
put the whole interior decoration into their hands, and the 
ceilings have shared this good fortune — for it often is good 
fortune — with the rest A white ceiling can only look well 
when the room is white, and it ought to carry out the tone 
of the room, whatever that may be. The difficulty has 
been that coloring the ceiling has been thought to be 
attended with considerable increase of expense; it must be 
painted or frescoed, and accordingly it is but rarely colored 
at all. There is no reason at all why a ceiling should not 
be papered as well as a wall, and, in building houses, if 
all plaster ornaments were omitted from the ceiling, and all 
cornices also, and the walls and ceilings made pretty and 
harmonious with paper, or washed with color, money could 
be saved, and a much more agreeable result obtained Qf 
course, the paper on the wall should not be repeated on 
the ceiling, but one chosen that will harmonize with that, 
and, as a rule of general application, one that is lighter 
than the lightest part of the wall. If there is a cornice at 
all it ought to be small ; something merely to break the 
ugly line where the wall and ceiling meet; a wooden 
molding will often be all that is needed, and will be 
cheaper than plaster. 

14 But," says one letter-writer, "all this is expensive, and 
we are tired of spending money ; besides, you told us in 
the beginning you were going to show us how to make 
our houses pretty on next to nothing." The complaining 
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writer is not quite fair with us. Nothing worth having is 
to be had without expense either of time or money, but 
many of the best things in house decorating and furnish- 
ing are those that cost least. What I object to is the 
measuring beautiful things by a money standard, or a 
standard of fashion ; and what seems to me most needed 
just now is, that people should put their own taste into 
their houses and not depend so much on professional help. 
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